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It is a companion for the lady who delights in the pure and beautiful.— 
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GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK, 


For 1868. 
The Cheapest of Ladies’ Magazines, because it is the Best. 
Edited by Mrs. S. J. HALE, and L. A. GODEY. 


IT is hardly necessary for the proprietor of Gopzy’s Lapy’s Book to issue a prospectus every year, as but little 
can be done to improve the Book, and its long-continued prosperity (thirty-seven years) as the friend of woman, the 
arbiter of fashion, the eneourager sud publisher of the best literature of the day, the pattern from which all others 
copy, being unmistakable evidence that it is appreciated all over the country. LITERATURE, FASHIONS, axp 
ART are equally treated, and the publisher is proud to say that his is the oldest m ine in this country. It is 
published and edited by the same person who commenced it, and issued the first number on the first of July, 1830. 


READING MATTER. 


In this there will bean improvement. The volume for 1868 will be set up with new-faced type, and of a size 
that will enable us to give an additional quantity of reading matter, amounting to about twelve pages in each 


number. 
BEAUTIFUL STEEL PLATES. 


Of these the Lapy’s Boox contains fourteen each year, superior (we challenge comparison) to any published in 
this country, either in book or periodical. 


THE LITERATURE OF THE LADY’S BOOK. 


No other magazine can exhibit a list of popular contributors equal to the following :— 


MARION HARLAND, 
Auther of “ Alone,” “‘ Hidden Path,” ‘‘ Nemesis,” etc., who contributes to no other monthly publication, will faraish 
a new novel for 1868, called ‘‘ Poemre RowLANp,” that will run through the year. Her stories are anxiously sought 
after, and as they are copyrighted, can be found nowhere but in Gopry. 
Mrs. Sarah J. Hale, Miss 8S. Annie Frost, Mrs. Metta Victoria Victor, Miss Mary W. Janvrin, 
Mrs. E. F. Eliet, Belle Rutledge, Miss Louisa 8. , Mrs. C. A. Hopkinson, 
Mrs. C. W. Denison, Miss Julia Dunlap, a host of others. 


OUR FASHION PLATES. 


The original double fashion-plates will be continued. Please compare them with the other so-called fashions of 

contemporaries. We give more figures, better engraved and colored, and truer fashions. After our colored 
hions are completed, if anything new shodld be reeeived from our attentive European correspondent, we give it 
in a wood engraving in the same aumber. This always brings our fashions down to the latest date. 
MODEL COTTAGES.—The only gazine in this country that gives these designs is the Lapy’s Boox. 
They are drawn expressly for the Book by I. H. Hosss, Architect 
DRAWING LESSONS.—In this we are also alone, no other magazine giving them. 
ORIGINAL MUSIC.—This department is under the sdperintendence of J. Stark Hottoway, Esq., and 
Goper's is the only magazine in which music prepared express!y for it appears. 
We have also a CHILDREN'S, a HORTICULTURAL, and a HEALTH department. 

GODEY’S INVALUABLE RECEIPTS UPON EVERY SUBJECT. 

We were the first to make this department an object of interest to the public. In it will be found information of 
value for the Boudoir, Nursery, Kitchen, House, and Laundry. Articles manufactared from receipts taken from the 
Lapy’s Boox have often received premiums at fancy fairs. 
TINTED ENGRAVINGS.—This is a series of engravings that no one has attempted but ourselves. They 
give great satisfaction. 


LADIES’ FANCY WORK DEPARTMENT. 


The illustrations in this department consist of designs for 
EVENING, WALKING, MORNING, AND BRIDES’ DRESSES, HEADDRESSES, HAIR-DRESSING, CAPS, 
BONNETS, CLOAKS, MANTILLAS. RIDING HABITS, ROBES-DE-CHAMBRE, UNDERSLEEVES, 
SLIPPERS, WREATHS, COLLARS, CHEMISETTES, EMBROIDERY, KNITTING, 
NETTING, TATTING, CROCHET, and FANCY ARTICLES of ali kinds. 
And everything new, as soon as it ai in Europe, is at once transferred to Gopsy. Some of these designs are 
printed ia colors, ‘n a style unequalled. 


TERMS FOR 1868. 
























Onecopy,oneyear- - -*- - - - $3 00 Eight copies, one year, and an extra copy to 

Two copies, one year > =-+.8 3) - 82 the person getting up the club, making nine 

Three copies,ome year - - - + - 750 SEE EE a. 4° - - 2100 

Four copies, one year 7 - - - - 1000 Eleven copies, one year, and an extra copy to 

Five copies, one year, and an extra copy to the the person getting up the club, making 
person getting up the club, making six copies 14 00 twelve copies - nek - - - - 27 5 


Godey’s Lady’s Brok and Arthar’s Home Magasine will be sent one year on recei 2 o¢ 00. 
Godey's Lady’s Book and The Children’s Hour will be sent one year on receipt of $3 50. 

Godey's Lady’s Book, Arthur’s Home Magazine, and Children’s Hour will be sent one year on receipt of $5 00. 
ga CANADA subscribers must send 24 cents additional for every subscription to the 
Lapy’s Boox, and 12 cents for either of the other magazines, to pay the American postage. 

4a The money must all be sent at one time for any of the clubs, and additions may be made to clubs at club 
rates. The Lapr’s Book will be sent to any post-office where the subscriber may reside, and subscriptions may 
commence with any month in the year. We can always supply back numbers. Specimen numbers will be sent on 
receipt of 25 cents. 

W TO REMIT.—Iyg remitting by Mail, a Post-orrice Oxper or a Drart, payable to the order of L, A. Godey, 
is preferable to bank notes, as, should the Order or Draft be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to the sender. 
If a Draft or a Post-office Order ot be p d, send United States or National Bank notes. 


Address L. A. GODEY, 
N. E. Cor. Sixth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE OLD BACHELOR’S VALENTINE. 
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TEA-POT GOLDER. 
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Fig. 5.—The Etoile Paletot. 
Fig. 7.—The Navarre. 








Fig. 3.—Bonnet of Light Greet 
Fig. 4.—Bonnet of ; . 





Fig. 1.—Bonnet of Black Velvet. 


ig. 2.—Bonnet of Blue Velvet... 


[For a Description of the Engravings on this Sheet, see Page 200. 














Pig. 9.—The Anjou Sacque. 
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Fig. 6.—The Marguerite Paletot. 


Fig. 5.—The Etoile Paletot. 


Fig. —Sack of Heavy White Cloth. Fig. 





Fig. 8.—The Lorraine Wrap. 





Fig. 7.—The Navarre. 





Pig. 9.—The Anjou Sacque. Fig. 10.—The Henriette. Fig. 13.~A Novel Petticoat. 
. 138.—A Novel Petticoat. 
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Bead Fringe. Embroidery. 


Bead Fringe 


Fig. 12.—Bodice of White Muslin. 
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Fig. 14.—Petticoat for an Infant. Fig. 15.—Fancy Suit for a Little Giri. 
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el Petticoat. Figs. 16 and 17.—Dress for a Little Giri. Front and Back view. 
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Bead Fringe. 
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Fig. 12,—Bodice of White Muslin. 


A Novel Petticoat. 
Figs. 16 














Embroidery. Bead Fringe. 
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Infant. Fig. 15.—Fancy Suit for a Little Giri. 





6 and 17.—Dress for a Little Giri. Front and Back view. 





Fig. 1.—GoORED MORNING DREss. 
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Fig. 3.— WALKING DrREss. (Back view.) 


FASHIONABLE COSTUMES.—(See Description, Page 200.) 
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Fig. 3.— WALKING DrEss. (Back view.) 


FASHIONABLE COSTUMES.—(See Deseription, Page 200.) 
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Fig. 5.—DINNER DRESS. 
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THE CRICKET ON THE HEARTH. 


VOL. LXxXvI.—8 











TWILIGHT MAZOURKA. 


COMPOSED FOR THE PIANO-FORTE FOR GCDEY’S LADY’S BOOK. 


BY MRS. LIZZIE BOWERS. 





[Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1868, by J. Starr Hottoway, in the Clerk’s offiee of the District 
Court of the Eastern District of Pennsylvania. ] 
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GODEY’S 


Hadys Book and Alagasine. 


VOLUME LXXVI.—NO. 452, 


PHILADELPHIA, FEBRUARY, 1868. 





PHEMIE ROWLAND. 


BY MARION HARLAND, 


CHAPTER II. 

Ir Phemie’s eyes had brightened at Miss 
Darcy’s name, Mr. Mandell’s had grown se- 
vere, when he heard it mentioned. His were 
expressive eyes as a usual thing, being slaty- 
gray in hue, and protuberant in shape, although 
small; very like in color, size, and general ap- 
pearance, to a couple of new and cheap marbles 
—not the more choice agate and porcelain 
‘alley taws.”’ 

Emily Rowland was reckoned by her mother 
and the wise ones of her acquaintance, to have 
done well in her marriage. She certainly had 
not been led into the connection by the desire 
of the eye. Her Seth was tall and angular ; 
sallow in complexion; with high shoulders and 
cheek-bones, and joints that played too loosely 
for grace when he moved or walked. Business 
was the chief idea of his life; common sense 
was his foible. Whatever did not subserve the 
interests of the first and tally with the require- 
ments of the latter, was swept into the uncon- 
sidered background of “ stuff and folly.”” The 
world is overstocked with these zealous scaven- 
gers, who descry mould and rot in everything 
that is not brick, stone, or metal. 

‘* Miss Darcy has taken to patronizing Albert, 
too, has she?’ he said, when Mrs. Rowland 
accounted for the boy’s absence from the family 
group, as Olive had done to her sister. ‘‘I had 
hoped she would expend her energies in that 
line upon Euphemia. It is not my province to 
interfere in your domestic arrangements, Mrs, 
Rowland, but you wili excuse me for doubting 
the beneficial effects of this strong-minded wo- 
man’s influence over either of your children. 
She is a fanatical radical. Perhaps you may 
not be aware that she advocates the equality of 
the sexes. That is her latest crotchet.” 

“‘T lament Euphemia’s intimacy with her as 





much as you can, Seth,’ sighed the mother 
“Tt can lead to no good end. But I cannot 
hinder it.’’ 

‘* Miss Darcy has been very kind to Phemie— 
to us all!” 

Charlotte broke off her conversation with Joe 
Bonney, who was straining his ears to catch 
some portion of the talk between his cousin and 
the lady of the house, the sound of Euphemia’s 
name having reached them across the room, 
The eldest single sister was a woman of twenty- 
five, of sickly aspect, who might easily have 
been mistaken for thirty. Two years in the 
harness of a ward school had robbed her of 
good looks and spirits. She was a paid drudge 
in the vineyard of tender minds and young 
ideas, and had no hope of ever being anything 
more. Being conscientious, she did her utmost 
to satisfy her employers. Not being ambitious, 
she did as she was told ; walked meekly in the 
treadmill, living by the day in a round where 
one day was like ail the rest—in term time. 
Being only flesh and blood, and that not of the 
stoutest quality, she broke down in health with 
unfailing regularity by the beginning of every 
vacation, and was good for nothing for two 
months. Being a woman, she must have an 
object of worship, and she made an idol of Eu- 
phemia. Therefore, it was her gentle voice that 
interrupted her mother in defence of Phemie’s 
friend. 

**T shall never forget her goodness to me, last 
summer,” she continued. ‘I think I should 
have died, had she not taken me with her to 
her native place—one of the nicest old-fash- 
ioned farm-houses in the world—and kept me 
there four weeks. She would have preferred 
Phemie as a companion, I know, but she never 
intimated as much to me by word or look.” 

“I'll guarantee you were a less profitable 
boarder, even in the country, than Euphemia 
would have been,” said Seth, with the wooden 
chuckle that was his nearest ae ws a 
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laugh. ‘‘Her keep would have cost next to 
nothing where milk, apple-sauce, vegetables, 
brown bread and butter are plenty, as they are 
on a farm.” 

“T wasn’t a boarder!’’ replied Charlotte, 
flushing slightly. ‘‘I was Miss Darcy’s guest, 
and she was her brother’s. They all loved her 
dearly at the homestead. They could not help 
it. Miss Darcy is always busy helping others 
and making them happy.”’ 

‘She would make me happier if she would 
dress more like other people,’ said Joe Bonney, 
lamely facetious, whereat his cousins applaud- 
ed, and Mrs. Rowland was encouraged to renew 
her plaints. 

“*T often say as much to Euphemia, Mr. Bon- 
ney. Miss Darcy has estimable traits, as we 
all allow, but her peculiarities are really very 
offensive to a refined taste. What a young, 
and—I may be allowed to say in present com- 
pany—not unattractive girl like our dear Eu- 
phemia can find in her to admire and imitate, 
Icannot divine. I have always been instructed 
to consider dress a criterion of character. I 
appeal to every person of judgment to know 
whether a woman who wears garments of such 
material and make as Miss Darcy’s, can be sup- 
posed to possess a well-regulated mind.”’ 

‘* She is a fine scholar, and the most interesting 
talker I ever listened to. Everybody acknow- 
ledges her abilities,’ said Charlotte. ‘‘ And”— 
suggestively at Mr. Bonney—“ whoever would 
keep in favor with Phemie had better not find 
fault with her favorite.” 

Joe was crestfallen. The exultation that had 
warmed him in the consciousness of having said 
a witty thing, sank into abject dread lest Char- 
lotte should repeat his attempt to cast ridicule 
upon her friend, to her sister. He had not 
revived when Phemie came in. Her evening 
toilet was a black alpaca, linen collar and cuffs, 
and a knot of cherry ribbon at her throat. Her 
abundant hair had been rebrushed ; her cheeks 
were like nectarines, and her eyes were twin- 
stars. Poor Joe caught a strangling breath in 
the intoxication that straightway overtook him ; 
sheepishness ensuing as an inevitable conse- 
quence. She could not have looked more 
queenly in the fictitious purple velvet. If Joe 
could have had his way—this was the tenor, 
not the wording of his reverie, as he sat in his 
corner and watched her—the dingy little parlor, 
with six cane-seat chairs, one clumsy sofa, two 
tables, and the piano—relie of their departed 
state, that made the rest of the furniture look 
poorer and meaner than it would have done in 
its absence—the shabby carpet and muslin win- 
dow-shades—all her unbecoming surroundings 
should know her no more, save as a visitor. 

In place of them she should have a pretty 
house in a pleasant street, two parlors and a 
dining-room, with a hall on the first floor ; two 
chambers and a bath-room above, with a snug 
attic bed-room for the servant; three marble 














steps outside the front door, cleaned every 
morning by said servant ; and inside, gracefal, 
yet substantial furniture, and no end of books. 
He had pictured it to himself a thousand times, 
together with the two silk, two merino, one 
grenadine, one poplin, and two lawn dresses 
she should have per annum, not to mention de 
laines and calicoes for common wear. He was 
the junior partner in a retail dry-goods store, 
and had opportunities of beeoming acquainted 
with woman’s needs in the matter of outer gar- 
ments. The habit he had contracted of falling 
into long and deep reveries over sheeny, amber, 
or garnet silks, warm brown and maroon cash- 
meres, diaphanous muslins, where clear white 
was relieved by a bunch of golden and green 
wheat, or a moss rosebud, or a scarlet geranium, 
was attributable solely to his consuming pas- 
sion for the brunette beauty. He had manceu- 
vred a whole month to discover the number of 
Phemie’s gloves, and sent her, on Valentine’s 
day, which fell on the Tuesday preceding this 
call, a neat box, white and gilt, containing six 
pairs of gloves, selected with a judicious eye to 
her complexion. The gift being anonymous, it 
might or might not be spoken of during his 
present visit, and this uncertainty added to his 
perturbation. He was in an agony lest she 
should pass over the incident in disdainful si- 
lence, in which event he would be morally sure 
she suspected who the donor was, and meant 
that he should comprehend the import of the 
slight. On the other hand, he confessed to 
himself that he should be ready to expire in 
the torments of bashfulness at the remotest ap- 
proach on her part to the acknowledgment of 
his generosity. An inconsistent, yet altogether 
natural frame of mind, and one with which 
young ladies who have timid, but adoring 
lovers, have frequently to deal. 

Phemie’s ‘greeting to her married sister was 
kindly. ‘There is no harm in Em,” she was 
wont to say to Charlotte, ‘and very little of 
anything else. She is Seth’s echo, and, as such, 
makes herself disagreeable at times ; but Em 
proper means well enough. Her staples of con- 
versation, when she leaves Seth’s lead, are 
slightly tiresome, but innocent. One wearies, 
at the dozenth hearing, of being told how much 
she paid for her last dress, hat, and cloak ; how 
Sethy tumbled down stairs before he was a 
year old, and Mamie swallowed a pin last 
week, and how Rowley cut stomach and eye 
teeth at the same time ; but she never guesses 
this, so no harm is done.”’ 

“Well, Em,” she said, walking first up to 
her at her entrance. 

‘How are you, Phemie?’ answered Mrs. 
Mandell, and the conventional kiss was ex- 
chenged—a caress gone through with by the 
younger mainly because her mother was by, 
and would have deplored the omission of it. 

Phemie next put four passive fingers into her 
brother-in-law’s hand, that felt like that of a 
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kid doll—as non-pulsative and as stiff in the 
knuckles. ‘‘Good-evening, Seth !’’ 

Then she bowed to Mr. Bonney—a curious 
courtesy, that carried her further away from, 
not toward him. She looked civilly bored by 
the whole operation, and Emily remarked upon 
this by the time she was seated in a straight- 
backed chair, her hands in her lap, as well- 
trained children are taught to bestow them- 
selves “‘in company.’’ 

“You seem to be tired, Phemie! How 
happened you to be so late getting home? We 
were afraid something had happened.”’ 

‘Something did happen!’’ In her acute 
sense of the ridiculous, Phemie could not help 
emphasizing the convenient word. ‘We have 
had a busy day in the store, and I stayed awhile 
after the rest had gone to straighten up my 
books.”’ 

**You shouldn’t let them get crooked,” said 
the oracular Seth. ‘‘ Keep ahead of your work. 
Drive it, and it will never drive you. Those 
are two capital rules—rules that will effectually 
do away with the necessity of working in over 
hours. Unless’’—as a prudent after-thought— 
*‘you are paid extra for so doing. That alters 
the case entirely.’’ 

“Mr. Arnold ought to remunerate you for 
labor done after the store is closed,’’ remarked 
Emily. 

** That is what I tell her, my love,”’ said Mrs. 
Rowland, plaintively. ‘‘ But Phemie turns a 
deaf ear to my persuasions. I was never con- 
versant with business affairs until lately, but 
my common sense—and I believe even my 
daughters admit that I have common sense— 
assures me that it is unjust for Phemie to stay 
in that store, for an hour or more, alone, figur- 
ing away at Mr. Arnold’s accounts, without 
receiving some compensation for it. And now, 
my child, you hear that your brother Seth cor- 
roborates your silly mother’s decision.”’ 

Seth changed his base. ‘‘I wouldn’t advise 
you to demand it,’’ he said, wisely. ‘‘ You are 
fortunate in being able to retain your place at 
all, while so many are out of work. Employers 
have the whip-hand in these times. Eh, Joe?’’ 
with a complacent sense of not being an em- 
ployee. 

“That’s so!’ responded Joe, reddening to 
the roots of his sandy hair, his sheepishness 
and the effort to conceal it giving a swagger- 
ing stress to his affirmation he never intended 
should distinguish it. 

Phemie looked at him fixedly for perhaps 
thirty seconds, during which purgatorial inflic- 
tion his skin passed from the shade of a blush 
to that of a cabbage-rose, and his bony fingers 
intertwisted like straggling grapevines. If he 
had read Mrs. Partington’s sayings, he would 
have recalled, and appreciated to the full, her 
dolorously comic lament that she “‘ never opened 
her mouth without putting her foot intoit.’”’ He 
had said something awkward, maybe wrong ; at 





all events, something that did not accord with 
his divinity’s ideas of the correct and gentle- 
manly. He had a horrible impression that she 
had reckoned him up and written a deficit at 
the bottom of the column, when she quietly 
withdrew her lamping eyes from him, and 
rested them upon her demure hands, without 
answer to any of the four observations last 
recorded. 

“She has such a way of finishing a fellow 
up !’’ Joe had said, the previous Sunday even- 
ing, to his cousin-in-law Emily, who played the 
part of mother-confessor to his penchant for her 
sister. “She puts me off without saying a 
word—well, a hundred million miles is a cir- 
cumstance to the gulf her eyes dig between us.’’ 
He mentally multiplied the distance by ten, 
after the above luckless speech and her grave 
survey of him. Emily saw his embarrassment, 
ignorant of what had caused it. She was one 
of the tactless people who are forever “doing 
their best’”’ to rectify mistakes and set uncom- 
fortable people at their ease. 

‘Mamie sent her love to you, Phemie,’’ she 
hastened to say. ‘‘She and Rowley told me 
not to forget to tell you about their Valentines. 
They each got one. Did you girls receive 
any? 

‘*T did not !’’ answered Charlotte, carelessly. 

** Don’t offend us by asking such a question,”’ 
added Phemie. ‘‘ With sensible, grown-up 
people, the custom of sending Valentines has 
fallen into disuse. Very properly, too—but it 
does well enough for children !’’ 

‘““Some very sensible people keep it up.” 
Emily was not quite put down. 

“ Ah!” Phemie smiled, languidly. ‘I don’t 
happen to know of any such instances of pue- 
rility among that class. I thought the practice 
was confined entirely to the nursery and the 
kitchen. I remember well the prevalent fea- 
tures of those exchanged by Patrick and Brid- 
get. I used to ferret them out of the dresser- 
drawers when I was a little girl. There were 
Cupids, and hearts, and roses, and altar- 
fires done in red and pink; and tunics and 
ribbons, and quivers, and forget-me-nots done 
in blue—all plentifully begreased by the time 
they fell into my clutches. These were upon 
the outer page, and upon the inner were trans- 
cribed, in very ill penmanship and worse spell- 
ing, the orthodox :— 

‘The fourteenth day of February, 
It was my lot for to be merry, 
Lots we cast, and lots we drew, 
Sweet’— 
pronounced in the reading, ‘swate.’ 
‘Fortune said it must be you.’” 

Emily gave up the attempt to win for her 
client’s votive offering the compensation of a 
pleased or grateful word from the recipient, 
while Joe, in alternate hot and chill fits of 
shivering, would unquestionably have dis- 
claimed the deed had it been charged upon . 
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him. It was evident to Emily that her mother 
had not been apprised of the arrival of the 
gloves, also, that Charlotte had. The signs of 
the times were unpropitious to the success of 
Joe’s suit. Was Phemie an arrant simpleton ? 

‘ After the sacrifices Seth and I are willing 
to make to insure her happiness !’’ meditated 
Joe’s ally, in grieved resentment. 

The pattern pair had arranged the affair in 
their conjugal conferences, and agreed that it 
could not be done in superior style by the most 
diplomatic of match-makers. Phemie would 
never have a more eligible offer than Joe’s. 
He was a shrewd man of business, industrious, 
economical, andamiable. There was areasona- 
ble chance of his becoming a man of wealth in 
a decade or two. At least, he would be a safe 
and permanent investment, which was more 
than could be said for her clerkship. Phemie 
had some absurd ideas about learned women 
and intellectual affinities, but she would drop 
them when she knew more of the world. She 
must be made to see that she could not look 
higher socially. Men of means and education 
did not marry girls who stood behind counters 
and cast up accounts for a living. If she mar- 
ried Joe, she must take Olive to live with her. 
Then, they would not need to keep a servant, 
Olive being strong, capable, and an adept in ali 
descriptions of house-work. If Joe doubted 
his ability to maintain both sisters, Olive could 
take in sewing, privately, and Phemie save 
him many a dollar by her skill in writing up 
books. There were always odd jobs of that 
kind to be had. Mrs. Rowland was to come to 
the Mandells. 

“‘She would help me famously about the chil- 
dren and with my sewing. I shouldn’t hiré a 
seamstress either fall or spring, then,’’ said 
Emily. 

Albert would board with them and pay for 
food and lodgings by his services in Seth’s store. 
Charlotte was already earning enough to meet 
her expenses in a cheap lodging-house. Could 
anything be more neatly laid out? 

“It would be better and safer for me, in the 
long run,’’ Seth determined. ‘‘They are get- 
ting along comfortably enough, just now, but 
I live in constant dread lest they should come 
back upon my hands. I have never approved 
of their keeping house. These joint stock 
family companies are risky ventures. If Joe 
wants Phemie, he must divide the burden 
with me.”’ 

‘That is fair, [am sure !’’ acquiesced his wife. 

She was sincere in saying it, and it was hard 
that their benevolent designs should be frus- 
trated by the insubordinate Phemie. 

**T should like to know what she will do with 
the gloves,”’ thought the thrifty woman. ‘‘ They 
are too large for Charlotte and too small for 
Olive. She can’t give them to her sisters, and 
if she wears them, she encourages Joe. I shall 
watch to see how she will get out of the scrape.” 








Phemie had disposed of the matter by tuck- 
ing the box of gloves into a drawer she seldom 
used, with a vehement asseveration that she 
would never look at them with a thought of 
using them. She had recognized Joe Bonney’s 
hand-writing in the superscription upon the 
wrapper, and resented the lovely attention. 

“‘T am poor, but not mean enough to accept 
a pin’s worth of wearing-apparel from a man 
whom I would not marry to save myself from 
the alms-house !’’ she said to Charlotte, who 
had met the bearer of the Valentine at the 
door, and taken the box directed to her sister. 
“He noticed my ungloved hands, the cold 
Sabbath he walked with us from church. I 
saw him look at them when I unwrapped my 
shawl from about them, that I might take out 
my pass-key. This is his delicate manner of 
expressing his appreciation of my inability to 
buy a new pair. His next essay will be a silk 
hat and feathers, or a pair of new shoes. My 
Balmoral boots are getting shockingly shabby 
at the toes.” 

Her self-respect was stung smartly. Had 
modest, doting Joe slapped her in the face, 
the insult would not have seemed more dire. 
It was, as she interpreted it, the initial step to 
the purchase she saw was determined upon by 
the Mandells and their kinsman ; a transaction 
akin to the custom of paying down a small sum 
as soon as a bargain is concluded upon, to 
clench the contract. She had rubbed against 
some sharp angles in life since her nineteenth 
year, but the friction had stimulated, not chast- 
ened her. Too proud to be vain, she had yet 
a fair estimate of her mental powers and her 
personal advantages. Experience had taught 
her independence of will and energy in action, 
and rather more confidence in herself than 
would have beseemed one who had not proved 
her armor. She looked down upon her suitor 
as the eaglet, referred to some pages back, 
would upon a barn-yard cockerel, and I am not 
prepared to say that she erred in this, even 
taking into account the circumstance that his 
was the lordlier sex. 

Seth, irritated at what he inwardly con- 
demned as ‘‘ungratefui effrontery,’’ yet dubi- 
ous as to the expediency of pushing further in 
a direction in which his wife had been signally 
routed, tried another mode of annoying Phemie 
—punishing her, as he called it. 

‘“What is the nature of the entertainment 
to which your friend, Miss Darcy, has invited 
Albert?” he asked. ‘‘Heis young to attend 
evening parties,’’ 

“T was not at heme wher the invitation 
arrived,’’ answered Phemie, indifferently. 
**Charlotte can tell you more about the matter 
than I can.”’ 

Charlotte, whose sweet temper was proof even 
against Seth’s worrying inquiries and officious 
protection, explained readily and patiently 
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that Miss Darcy, with some other philanthro- 
pic persons—both ladies and gentlemen—had 
established an evening class of young people, 
chiefly members of the senior classes and gradu- 
ates of the public schools, who desired more 
extensive information upon certain scientific 
subjects than they could obtain at these institu- 
tions. A large room had been hired and fitted 
up with seats for the pupils and a platform for 
the lecturer, and in this there were delivered, 
three times a week, familiar discourses upon 
Astronomy, Geology, Natural Philosophy and 
Chemistry, illustrated by diagrams and ex- 
periments. 

“Albert has been studying chemistry with 
Miss Darcy and Phemie, for more than a year,” 
said the proud sister, ‘‘and has made such pro- 
gress that Miss Darcy called for him this eve- 
ning to act as her assistant in the experiments 
that are to illustrate her lesson.” 

The last word was judiciously chosen, but it 
did not divert Seth from the scent of a fresh 
abomination to nostrils refined after the pat- 
tern of his forefathers. ‘‘You don’t mean to 
say that she teaches the motley crowd of males 
and females herself—makes a speech from the 
platform ?’’ 

**She teaches the class wken her night comes 
around,’”’ was Charlotte’s amendment, uttered 
rather nervously. 

‘** Are there other females who do the same?” 

‘Most of the lecturers are gentlemen, I be- 
lieve. Few women are competent to give in- 
struction on the topics which are chosen on 
these occasions.”’ 

“*T am glad to hear it—very glad !’’ ejaculated 
Seth, thrusting one hand into his breeches pocket 
and stretching his legs very far out on the car- 
pet, leaving a triangular space between his 
spine and the back and seat of his chair, in 
which a good sized pillow could have been in- 
serted. 

This was his oratorical attitude, and Phe- 
mie’s fingers pinched one another very tightly 
in anticipation of a harangue. 

“It is a comfort to learn,’’ he pursued, ‘‘ that 
the females of America are still true to their 
sex ; still cherish some symptoms of virtuous 
modesty ; still cultivate domestic habits and 
principles and shrink from public life; from 
scenes in which their morals must be corrupted, 
their manners masculinized’’— 

“The latter result would be a degradation !’’ 
interpolated Phemie, with a politely-suppressed 
yawn. “That is, if your reference is to the 
human species. You did not state expressly 
what kind of males and females you were talk- 


, ing about. The terms are very indefinite. As 


to Miss Darcy, she can take care of herself—and 
she does it.”’ 

“Come! come!’’ said Emily, alarmed lest 
‘Joe should be frightened from the chase by the 
‘*gamey”’ propensities of his quarry, and aware 
that Seth would come off second-best in a 
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wordy war. Not that he did not carry the 
heaviest guns, but Phemie was so quick and 
audacious ! 

‘*You two are always sparring!’’ she said, 
lightly. ‘‘ Suppose you talk of something more 
interesting to the rest of us than Miss Darcy 
and her pranks.”’ 

“She doesn’t play pranks, and you could 
hardly find a theme more interesting te me 
than the story of her brave and good deeds,”’ 
returned Phemie. ‘‘ But I don’t want to talk 
about her just now.”’ 

The words were on her lips when the door- 
bell rang violently once, and yet again, before 
Olive could ascend the basement steps. Seth 
answered the peremptory summons, Olive halt- 
ing at the other end of the passage, and Mrs. 
Rowland following her son-in-law to the thres- 
hold of the parlor to discover the cause of the 
commotion. 

Two gentlemen were there, supporting be- 
tween them a lad whose face was bloody and 
besmirched with soot or smoke, a white hand- 
kerchief binding his eyes, while behind them 
on the porch, before them when they entered 
the hall, pressed a figure well-known to the 
terrified family. 

“Tt was an accident, Mrs. Rowland—an ex- 
plosion—and he had just bent over the vessel 
to make sure all was right. His face is scorched 
—thatisall. He bears it likea hero. I brought 
a doctor along. I knew you would wish it,”’ 
said Miss Darcy, in less time than any other 
woman could have said the same number of 
words, yet without bustle or apparent agita- 
tion. ‘If you will be so kind as to clear the 
room, friends, it will be better for him,’’ she 
continued, ushering the gentlemen and their 
charge into the parlor. ‘‘ No, my dear lady !’’ 
when Mrs. Rowland would have rushed toward 
her son with hysterical effusion. ‘ That is the 
worst thing you could do. Olive! Charlotte ! 
take care of your mother! Euphemia! I want 
you!” 

She rid the room of useless attendants by a 
sweeping gesture of her resolute arm, before 
which Joe, Seth, and Emily vanished as though 
they had not been, and shut the door. Albert 
was laid upon the sofa. He had not groaned 
or spoken since his arrival at home, until the 
surgeon removed the handkerchief from his 
eyes. Then, an exclamation escaped him, so 
fraught with pain that his sister trembled vio- 
lently as she stood at his head. 

‘*Be a woman, Phemie!’’ ordered her friend, 
tersely. ‘‘ You were the first person he thought 
of.”’ 

The gentleman who had withdrawn to the 
rear of the group about the sofa, eyed the girl 
curiously at this speech. She controlled her- 
self marvellously, even to the lips that had 
quivered the instant before, but the eyes were 
dark and dilate, the cheeks ashy, when the 
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boy’s groping fingers caught her dress and he 
tried to speak cheerfully. 

‘‘Never mind, Phemie, darling! I’ll come 
around all right, presently. Stay with me! I 
won’t play the baby again !”’ 

He was a handsome youth of sixteen, very 
like Euphemia in feature, but fairer in com- 
plexion, and differing likewise from her in the 
slenderness and fragility which had resulted 
from his rapid growth. His forehead was 
burned, but not deeply ; the lower part of his 
face was begrimed with smoke; there was a 
cutin his cheek from which the doctor extracted 
a piece of glass—slight injuries all, that hardly 
required surgical care. The eyes had suffered 
most. The lashes were scorched off; the lids, 
puffed and raw, shrank from fhe light pressure 
of the fingers that yet forced them open. 

“It must be done, my boy!’ accompanied 
the act. 

The lad clung to his sister’s hand while the 
examination went on, mute and unresisting, 
but the force of the grasp was an index to her 
of what he was enduring; her varying color 
and strained gaze upon the surgeon’s move- 
ments proof to the two lookers-on of her know- 
ledge of and sympathy with his anguish. The 
work was quickly done ; cooling fomentations 
and more skilfully-adjusted bandages applied 
to the wounded parts, and the doctor was ready 
to depart 

Careless or forgetful of the presence of others, 
Phemie knelt beside the couch as the surgeon 
left it, slipping her arm under the pillow, as 
Albert drew her face down to his. ‘‘ Dear old 
girl!’ he said caressingly. ‘‘The thing I liked 
my eyes best for was that they were like yours. 
They don’t look much like them now !” 

‘*They will be bright as ever soon!’’ she com- 
forted him and herself by saying, stroking his 
unwounded cheek. 

The surgeon, behind her back, telegraphed a 
mournful contradiction to Miss Darcy and her 
companion. He had a minute’s talk with them 
upon the steps as the gentlemen were leaving. 
Miss Darcy meant to stay all night. ‘‘ That 
sister is the main support of the family, you 
say ?’’ he interrogated, with unprofessional in- 
terest. 

“She is. She educates this, the only brother, 
also.’’ 

‘He will have to finish his course at an asy- 
lum for the blind, I fear, if he receive any fur- 
ther schooling. There is scarcely a possibility 
that he will ever see again. The sight of one 
eye has gone—probably that of the other.”’ 





CHAPTER III. 


A WEEK had passed since Albert received 
his hurt. Phemie, coming home a few minutes 
later than was her custom, found him already 
impatient for her arrival. Intense pain and 





inflammation, and the remedies used to lessen 
these, had changed him greatly in seven days. 
He lay on the bed in his mother’s chamber, 
wrapped in a many-flowered dressing-gown 
which had been Charlotte’s in their opulent 
days—a wadded silk affair, used now at such 
seasons only as whoever chanced to be the in- 
valid of the household lay in state, and these 
were brief periods where each one had her liv- 
ing to earn. 

‘“‘ How fine we are, to-night!” said Phemie, 
laying her cold fingers upon the scarred fore- 
head, and stooping to kiss him. ‘‘ You look 
like a young Bashaw with—let me see how 
many tails!’’ pretending to count the attenu- 
ated palm-leaves curling over the fabric, like 
lean caterpillars intent upon biting their own 
spines. 

The boy’s wan visage brightened momenta- 
rily into a laugh, but subsided quickly into the 
sad wistfulness it was beginning to wear habit- 
ually—a look it cut Phemie’s heart to see. She 
had noted it many times as inseparable from 
the countenances of the blind. 

‘‘T weary more and more for you, Phemie, 
dear! The day seems terribly, insupportably 
long without you. Mother and Olive are kind- 
ness itself, but Olly is busy all day with other 
matters, and mother is so low-spirited about 
me that her conversation depresses, rather than 
cheers me. Lottie is home by five o’clock, and 
does her part nobly—too well—for she is hoarse 
as a raven and quite spent in breath by the 
time school is out, and I don’t like to ask her to 
read, much less talk to me. So, I lie here and 
think, think, think! until my brain whirls.” 

“Poor brain!’ Phemie had tossed off her 
sack and hat, and drawn the tired head to 
her shoulder, running her fingers through his 
hair, and chafing his temples. “‘It ought to 
take a holiday. It has done good work in its 
day—not a long day, either.” 

The boy caught her up, quickly and patheti- 
cally. ‘‘And now—now the night cometh, in 
which no man can work—a night of years, 
Phemie! It had better be the darkness of the 
grave; I should burden nobody there. Oh!’’— 
sobs breaking up the manly tone he would 
have used throughout the review of his condi- 
tion—“‘It was my fondest hope to make for 
myself a name in the world and a home for 
you. Now, I can never repay you for what 
you have done for me—must hang, a dead 
weight upon your hands—you, a woman, and 
I a man! I wish my brains had been blown 
out along with my eyes!” 

“ Bertie! my treasure! you shall not talk of 
such dreadful things! Should your sight never 
be restored—and mind! I am not at all con- 
vinced that it may not be! should the worst 
come to the worst, there are many avenues of 
learning and usefulness open to the blind. I 
have fancied often that the mind works better 
in the dark. You have noticed this yourself, 
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dear. Let us leave the future to our Heavenly 
Father. He will do what is best for us.’’ 

Albert writhed fretfully. ‘‘ Not that tack, 
Phemie! I broke out upon mother, to-day, 
with a touch of the feeling I have expressed to 
you, and she talked to me for an hour about 
the’ judgments sent upon people for their sins, 
and about the fire that never dieth, and other 
enlivening topics that are only fit to comfort 
people who have never suffered, when they be- 
moan their neighbor’s misfortunes. I ought to 
be thankful for the loss of my eyes, I suppose, 
as she says, but I am not!” 

“Hush, darling! you are speaking irreve- 
rently of awful themes !’’ He could not see the 
solemn light in her eyes, but the inflections of 
her voice checked his reckless murmurs, ‘Our 
dear mother is 4 good woman, a humble Chris- 
tian, but her piety is tinctured with the melan- 
choly which is her favorite state of mind. I 
verily believed, when I was a child, that the Al- 
mighty was not only indifferent, but even averse 
to my salvation. I think mother has never 
grown from under the shadow of that idea. 
Whereas, the truth—if His Word is to be be- 
lieved—is that He is not willing that any should 
perish. His loving ‘Come!’ is to all who will 
hear and accept. Don’t fall into the habit of 
suspecting His love and goodness, dearest! 
You can have no worse preparation for the 
battle of Life than doubts of your Leader, no 
better than the persuasion that he chastens re- 
luctantly ; that, if he conducts you through 
rough paths, it is because they are safest; that 
in the bright hereafter, you shall know the pur- 
pose and bearing of every step you have taken. 
Else, the word ‘ Father’ would be a misnomer. 
I am a wayward, erring child, Bertie, but in 
all my wanderings, I try to remember this. It 
is my creed—a meagre one, maybe, but it helps 
me. Having finished my sermon, I mean to 
take you down stairs and give you your supper, 
like a gentleman of high degree. Will your 
Bashawship be pleased to lean upon my shoul- 
der, and accept the additional support of my 
unworthy arm about your august waist?’ 

“You are better than any preacher!’’ said 
the boy, between a smile anda sigh. ‘If you 
were always with me, I should never com- 
plain, I think.”’ 

‘*T will never leave you, dear, until you can 
take care of yourself—except when duty calls 
me from you for a few hours,”’ Phemie engaged, 
promptly. ‘‘Our home shall always be the 
same. Here we are, at the top of the stairs. 
Do not be afraid to step. I will not let you 
fail.” 

“Neither Mr. Hart nor Miss Darcy has 
called, or sent to inquire about me, to-day,”’ 
said Albert, when he had eaten his supper, 
served up by Phemie while the others ate theirs 
in the dining-room. 

‘That is not because they have not thought 
of you or do not like you,’”’ was the résponse. 





‘*They have been most attentive ; the kindest 
of the many friends this accident has developed. 
You should be very proud and glad that such 
a host of people are interested in you, Bertie. 
I am, for your sake. Our matchless Miss 
Darcy has outdone herself. Did I tell you 
that she and I have had our first quarrel over 
her determination to charge herself with the 
expenses of your education? She will have it 
that she was, in some sort, to blame for the 
accident.’’ 

“She was not!’’ interrupted Albert. “It 
was my impatience. She put her hand on my 
shoulder to pull me back when I stooped to look 
into the crucible ; I felt it, and heard her say: 
“Take care !’’’ 

“T know! I told her there was no need of 
her assistance in this case, and I mean to have 
my way. But she has a great, warm heart, 
hasn’t she? And I am exceedingly desirous 
to see and thank your Mr. Hart for his visits 
and gifts.” 

“*T wish you could !”” She had foreseen that 
the remark would enliven him. ‘You will 
like one another at sight. Itis strange you did 
not notice him the night I was hurt.”’ 

**T had eyes only for you, my precious boy !”” 

Phemie was lavish of caresses to no one ex- 
cept her brother. She fed him upon them and 
fond words now whenever he was left to her 
nursing. 

“He is one of Miss Darcy’s committee, you 
know,’’ said Albert. ‘‘ His voice was the first 
I heard when I came to my senses. He said: 
‘My brave lad!’ instead of what everybody 
else was groaning and sighing, ‘Poor boy!’ 
Afterward he called me, ‘My man,’ and ‘My 
noble fellow!’ I detest patronage; and he 
and Miss Darcy were the only persons about 
me who did not play the condescending patrons 
from the moment I was knocked down to that in 
which I was put into the carriage. And when 
he comes to see me now, he talks as if he were 
one man and I another. The fruits and ices 
he has sent have been accompanied by his 
card, as if he considered me his equal. He is 
going to drop in some day when I am better 
and read to me.”’ 

‘Maybe, then, you don’t care to hear me read 
awhile now, instead of tiring yourself talk- 
ing,’’ said Phemie, playfully. ‘‘ Your tongue is 
apt to run too fast when Mr. Hartis your theme. 
I shall grow jealous, soon, if you do not moder- 
ate your transports. To show that I am not, 
just yet, I am going to entertain you with one 
of his books. It is a fine thing to have a friend 
who is a book-merchant, is it not? I wonder 
if he needs a bookkeeper. I shall apply for the 
post when he does. Here is my creed set forth 
in verse, and so beautifully as to shame my halt- 
ing prose,”’ she went on to say, dropping her 
bantering tone as she found the poem she was 
seeking. 

The volume was one of Whittier’s, and her 
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selection was his noble “‘ Psalm.” Her voice 
was a mellow contralto, her enunciation roundly 
distinct, her emphasis just and earnest. Al- 
bert, absorbed in listening, as she was in reading, 
heard no more than did she the slight bustle in 
the entry that should have notified them of the 
approach of intruders. It was Olive who un- 
closed the parlor door, and would have inter- 
rupted her sister, had not a beseeching gesture 
from her companion stayed her. Phemie’s 
profile was toward them, and her accents were 
slow and devout as she read :— 


*** All as God wills who wisely heeds 
To give, or to withhold, 
And knoweth more of all my needs 
Than all my prayers have told! 
** Enough that blessings undeserved 
Have marked my erring track ;— 
That wheresoe’er my feet have swerved 
His chastening turned me back.’” 


Practical Olly, if she had ‘noticed particu- 
larly,” could have discerned some difference in 
Phemie’s manner of rendering these and her 
reading the penultimate verse of the poem. 
But, somewhat impatient at her detention in 
the gusty passage, and embarrassed at the 
silent halt upon the parlor-threshold, she was 
not ‘‘noticing,’’ only wishing ‘‘ Phemie would 
hurry up and get through.’”’ Olive’s own pri- 
vate belief was that the visitor hesitated to 
enter because he fancied the brother and sister 
were engaged in their evening devotions, of 
which this hymn was a part. However this 
might be, the gentleman did ‘notice,’ and 
wonder at the liquid melody of the tones that 
dwelt lovingly upon each word :— 

“That all the jarring notes of life 
Seem blending in a psalm, 
And all the angels of its strife 
Slow rounding into calm.’ ” 

“That is delicious, Bertie !’’ said Phemie, 
repeating the last liae, softly and musingly. 

“‘ That is not poetry at any rate,” thought 
Olive. ‘‘Thank gracious she has finished the 
tiresome thing!’’ and she pushed the door 
widely open. 

Phemie arose—not in confused haste—but.in 
quiet self-possession, her book closed upon her 
finger, and beheld the stranger who had acted 
as Clara Mallory’s escort at the meeting of the 
estranged school-fellows. k 

‘*My sister Euphemia, Mr. Hart!’’ uttered 
Olive, formally, and straightway disappeared, 
glad of the opportunity. 

The guest, having at his first visit to the 
house, recognized in the sister of his protegé 
the ‘‘superb’’ bookkeeper who had won his 
admiration in the fancy store, was not surprised 
at the encounter, and Phemie, who was, was 
helped to conceal this by his easy, cordial saluta- 
tion of her as the principal nurse of his young 
favorite. “‘ Who is looking better to-night !’’ he 


said, taking the eager hand stretched toward | 








him from the sofa. ‘‘A judicious course of 
Whittier is a capital tonic, Miss Rowland.” 

In five minutes they were talking together 
like old friends, Albert enjoying the meeting 
quite as much, if not more than he had ex- 
pected to do. 

Whittier’s ‘‘Psalm’”’ inevitably svggested 
Longfellow’s ‘‘ Psalm of Life,’’ and this led to 
a critical discussion of the merits of the two. 
Mr. Hart, as an admirer of the Quaker poet, 
must, perforce of his zeal to establish his 
merits, take the volume from the young lady 
and read divers choice passages. Phemie 
thought she had seldom heard finer reading—a 
trifle theatrical, perhaps, to an ear unaccus- 
tomed to parlor elocutionists, but very pleasing 
and striking, nevertheless. They were at no 
loss for topics of common interest, when this 
one was dismissed. Of course, as she said to 
herself afterward, it was not a notable occur- 
rence with him to meet with a tolerably intel- 
ligent girl who loved poetry and eloquence, 
and had a smattering of certain sciences. The 
interview was, to him, one of many. To her, it 
was anevent. Her intellect thirsted for such 
oftentimes. One class of her mental powers 
did the work of her daily life, and this was 
the more ignoble. Her longings after loftier 
attainments in knowledge, her love of the 
beautiful in Nature, Art, and Literature, were 
nourished secretly and so scantily she feared, 
sometimes, they would perish utterly. 

Mr. Hart was unfeignedly interested in the 
new acquaintance brought thus oddly to his 
notice. He had known scores of pretty women 
in his time, and dozens of brilliant talkers who 
were seldom pretty. He had never before, if 
his memory served him aright, met one so 
handsome and sprightly as this daughter of 
the working-classes. She doubtless owed both 
sense and beauty to the circumstance of her 
father’s having been a gentleman, and herself 
having been born in a different sphere from 
that which she now occupied, but marvellous 
shares of resolution and genuine love of learn- 
ing must have combined to urge her to the 
acquisition of that which she had evidently 
mastered—not dipped into. Ardent, without 
being hasty, thorough, yet not dull, the work- 
ings of her mind interested him and incited him 
to bring forth the best treasures of his. If 
these matched hers only as paste simulates the 
egleam of the diamond, Phemie did not detect 
it. She had early been bound down by mean 
and harassing cares, the what to drink, to eat, 
and to wear, or, more truly, how to procure 
the money that represented these, had been 
set for her consideration when other girls were 
studying, with a lively sense of practical im- 
portance, the phases of masculine character 
presented to them in society. Her sketches of 
human nature were made in a totally different 
school from that to which this hero of Albert’s 
belonged. The cant of trade was familiar to 
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her as her alphabet, and recalling her father’s 
oft-reiterated prognostications of ruin and 
ceaseless desires for wealth during the latter 
months of his life, she believed that all men 
talked it. Mr. Hart, who lived among books, 
and knew live authors, and talked about books 
of travel, history, biography, and poetry, as 
Mr. Arnold did of laces, ribbons, velvets, and 
profits—was a new revelation. 
(To be continued.) 
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ANTIQUITY OF KISSING. 


THAT kissing is a custom of remote antiquity 
appears from the book of Genesis (xxvii. 26), 
when Isaac kissed his son Jacob. This kiss is 
remarkable as the first recorded in history. In- 
deed, the Bible abounds with all sorts of kisses. 
We have the kiss of homage in Esther v. 2; of 
subjection in 1st Samuel x. 1; of reconciliation 
in 2d Samuel xiv. 33; of valediction in Ruth i. 
14; of approbation in Psalms ii. 12; of humble 
gratitude in Luke vii. 38; of welcome in Exo- 
dus xviii. 7; of love and joy in Genesis xxix. 
11; of sorrow in Acts xx. 37 ; of peace in Romans 
xvi. 16; and of idolatrous reverence in Hosea 
xii. 2. There are also spiritual kisses, as in 
Canticles i. 2; and hypocritical kisses, as in 2d 
Samuel xv. 5. Kisses are also traitorous, such 
as Joab to Amasa, when he kissed and then 
slew (2 Samuel xx. 9) ; and that of Judas to 
Christ, when he kissed and then betrayed. It 
was customary to kiss the mouth and also the 
beard, which latter is still practised by the 
Arabs. Kissing the hand is not Biblical. Kiss- 
ing the feet was an expression of lowly and 
tender regard, in Luke vii. 38. We are told 
that the members of the Church at Ephesus 
wept sore at Paul’s departure, ‘fell on his 
neck, and kissed him.’”’ The kiss of peace was 
an apostolic custom, and continues to be one 
of the rites in the eucharistic services of the 
Roman Catholics, which, for obvious reasons, 
is omitted on Good Friday. 

Among heathen nations it was usual to throw 
kisses to the sun and to the moon, and also 
to the images of the Gods, fearful of touching 
them witb profane lips. Kissing hands is first 
heard of among the Persians. Xenophon re- 
lates that it was customary for them to kiss 
whomsoever they honored. Kissing the feet 
of a prince was a token of subjection, and was 
at times carried so far that the print of the 
feet received the kiss, conveying the impres- 
sion that the very dust became sacred by the 
royal tread. When Demosthenes was carried 
into a temple, he kissed his own hand by way 
of adoration ; and when supplicating the Ro- 
mans for peace, the Carthagenian ambassa- 
dors kissed the feet of the Council. The kiss 
of homage, the character of which is not indi- 
cated in the Bible, was probably upon the 
forehead, expressive of high respect, which 
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was formerly, if not now, in use among the 
Bedouins. 

The Rabbins, in the falsely delicate spirit 
which animated much of what they wrote, did 
not permit more than three kinds of kisses— 
those of reverence, of reception, and of depar- 
ture. Kissing the foot has been enacted by 
the sovereign pontiffs as a mark of respect 
since the eighth century. It was first paid 
to Pope Constantine by the Emperor Justin- 
ian, on his entry into Constantinople. When 
the ceremony takes place the Pope wears a 
slipper, embroidered with a cross, which is 
kissed (and not the toe, as is generally be- 
lieved). Recently Protestants have not been 
required to do so—a slight inclination of the 
knee being merely expected. 

As an act of ordinary salutation the kiss is 
still common on the continent of Europe and 
in the East. It was interchanged by the early 
Christians, in their assemblies, as a token of 
their love to one another, and took place just 
prior to the communion, when (according to 
the Hebrew practice, and the still existing cus- 
tom of oriental churches) the men and women 
sat apart, the kiss of peace was given by the 
men to the men, and by the women to the 
women. However, the peculiar circumstances 
have vanished which gave propriety and em- 
phasis to such an expression of brotherly love 
and Christian friendship. It was also for a 
mark of*respect among our forefathers, that 
for one person to write or say that he “kissed 
the hand” of another, was a formulary of 
equivalent import with the expression of obe- 
dience and servitude with which our commu- 
nications and intercourse with the world are 
now usually attended. To this frequent allu- 
sion is made by Shakespeare and the dramatic 
poets. 
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A CONTRAST. 
BY MARGARET WILSON, 


A trembling form is standing at the window; 
A pale, sad face leans ’gainst the window pane; 
Lips, white as lilies, in the moonbeams swaying, 
Moan, as remorse thrusts through both heart and 
brain. 
He hath been sowing on Ambition’s mountains, 
Whose arid summits seek the sky in vain, 
Proudly the path, which love made bright, forsaken, 
And hence this anguish deep, and heartfelt pain. 


Within, a fair face rests upon the pillow, 
Flushed, like the young rose, in the tender rain; 
Upon the brow a holy calm is resting, 
Her soul seems listening to some rapt refrain. 
She hath been sowing on the fields of duty, 
In sore affliction, dropping tears, like rain: 
And hence this passing peace, this blessed slumber, 
This perfect freedom from the stings of pain. 





A MAN who gives his children habits of in- 
dustry provides for them better than by giving 
them a fortune, 
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THE REVOLT IN THE KITCHEN. 
A LESSON FOR HOUSEKEEPERS. 
BY PATIENCE PRICE, 


I. 


‘““THEN I shall be under the necessity of 
giving you your week’s notice !”’ 

As Mrs. Youngbride said this, just after 
breakfast, having giving Biddy, cook, directions 
against which that official rebelled, she left 
the kitchen, fearing a storm. She trusted for 
dinner to what the dii monores of the kitchen 
should please, and a bootiess trust it was. 

The dinner, we need hardly say, was exe- 
erable, and execrably served. The husband 
was a man of amiable temper, and wonderful 
discretion ; and checked his young wife, who 
would else have gone into a long discussion of 
her difficulties with the kitchen cabinet. The 
waiting maid, who had expected to have a full 
budget to report to Biddy, in the kitchen, as 
usual, could only state her inferences and 
deductions. These were, that the gentleman 
had decidedly reproved his wife for giving the 
cook her notice ; and that, therefore, the said 
notice would be revoked ; and that Biddy might 
demand increased wages if she remained, and 
would be a fool if she did not do so. And 
so in the kitchen a rebellious conclave was 
held. Waiting-maid resolved upon an increase. 
Chambermaid ditto. And that included the 
whole force. 

What the lady and her husband did say to 
each other, when their natural enemies, the 
servants, were all out of hearing, it is not 
necessary to relate. Its tenor, however, may 
be guessed by what followed. The husband 
had left the house ; and Biddy, cook, was sail- 
ing out, dressed in her best, without the for- 
mality of stating her gracious intentions. Her 
mistress called her, and said :— 

‘* Here are your wages, including the coming 
week ; and the sooner you leave the house the 
better.”’ 

‘But, ma’am, you have not got a new cook 
yet, ma’am ; and I have not got a new place.’’ 

‘The first is my business, and the second is 
your own.”’ 

**But won’t I stay here, ma’am, till I get a 
new situation ?’’ 

“Indeed you won’t, if I can help it.’ 

** But where will I go, then ?’’ 

“That is your look out, and not miné. I 
shall not endure your impertinence for a whole 
week, or suffer you to make use of my house 
for your new base of operations.”’ 

“ Base, is it? Base! Sure, if there’s any 
law or justice in the land, I’ll take it !’’ 

Bridget did not understand the terms, how- 
ever well she might the operations of “stra- 
tegy.”” So she departed in high dudgeon. But 
she had good fortune, and soon returned, all 
smiles and compliments. ‘Sure I have found 





a place, ma’am, and will leave in the morn, 
ma’am, and we’ll part good friends, ma’am, 
and forget and forgive, ma’am.”’ 

‘Very glad to hear it, Bridget, and I hope 
you will do as you should in your new place, 
and not be dismissed for impertinence and 
slovenliness.”’ 

“‘That’s what I never was yet, ma’am,”’ 
said Bridget, bridling. ‘‘ The best of folks may 
have a tiff, sometimes. I’m soon up, and it’s 
soon over.”” 

“Very well, Bridget,” said Mrs. Youngbride, 
willing to dismiss her, without altercation. 
But Bridget was not done yet. 

‘*T’m to go to Mrs. Brown’s, ma’am.”’ 

The lady was cogitating within herself 
whether she ought not to put her friend Mrs. 
Brown on her guard, but concluded it was 
unnecessary. Bridget was honest, as honesty 
is regarded among her class; and Mrs. Brown 
might find out her faults at her leisure. But 
Biddy was not disposed to be content with any 
such negative proceeding. 

“If you please, ma’am, Mrs. Brown said, 
ma’am, that she would take a line from you, 
ma’am, if you please, ma’am.’”’ 

‘*Do you mean that I am to give you a recom- 
mendation ?”’ 

“Yes, ma’am,’’ said Bridget, her face lighting 
up; ‘‘ that’s it, a bit of writin’, if you please.” 

** And not a bit of anything of that sort will 
you get from me, Bridget, unless you want a 
certificate that you are so intolerable that I am 
glad to be rid of you, on any terms.” 

Terrible was the wrath of Bridget. We can- 
not undertake to report her harangue, com- 
mencing with threats and terminating with a 
penitent and doleful whining: “‘ Would she 
ruin a poor body who had only her characther 
and her hands to depend on ?”’ 

But the lady was inflexible. And she was 
none the less determined, when she found that 
Biddy’s fellow-servants took sides with her. 
Waiter and chambermaid gave notice, and 
were summarily discharged ; and the husband 
and wife actually took breakfast alone in the 
house next morning. After breakfast a little 
search enabled the lady to secure a temporary 
assistant in a good-natured but not very effi- 
cient person who had served them before in 
similar straits. They declared that her awk- 
wardness was rather amusing than otherwise. 

**Now,”’ said the husband, “‘ you must look 
for new servants.”’ 

‘Indeed I shall not,’ said the lady. ‘‘There 
is just the difficulty. They think themselves 
in too muchdemand. They must look for me.’’ 

The gentleman was amused. That was pre- 
cisely his opinion too. But wise husbands do 
not volunteer advice in domestic matters. Very 
soon the door-bell rang. Mrs. Y. answered it 
herself. A fierce-looking termagant desired to 
see the ‘‘ Missis.’’ 

** You do see her.”’ 
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‘* And isn’t it a shame, now, that the likes of 
you should be running to the door! You will 
be wanting a waiter, and, I am tould, a cook. 
I’ve lived in the best places, and I’ve had the 
best wages. Have you a range, ma’am, and 
proper convaniences ?”’ 

‘Who sent you here ?”’ 

‘‘T came from the office, ma’am ; they tould 
me of you there, and I thought I would see if 
the place suited me.”’ 

**T don’t think you will suit the place. You 
may go back to the office and tell them that 
when I want their services I will let them 
know.”’ 

‘* But sure your name is in their books.”’ 

** And sure I did not put it there,’’ said Mrs. 
Y., now determined to close the conference, 
and shutting the door in the woman’s face. 


II. 


A GREAT institution is the “office.”’ It 
represents, in Biddy-dom, all the power of the 
State, and is moreover the Temple of Liberty. 
The custom of other places is here reversed, 
and the servant is the mistress. She sits 
enthroned, waiting to receive the homage of 
dependent and tributary housekeepers. The 
nominal head of the establishment is tolerated 
only as the advocate and pleader for the un- 
fortunate employers, who come here desiring 
humbly the gracious condescension of the 
kitchen queens. 

Great records are the ‘‘ books of the office.’’ 
The memoranda of the detective police do not 
contain more curious and minute particulars of 
‘suspected persons.’’ The entries in the books 
are made in a kind of professional cipher which 
the “‘ office’ only understands. All housekeep- 
ers and employers are, in this kitchen police 
department, classed as ‘‘suspicious,’’ and the 
‘office’ is in league with the worshipful sister- 
hood who spend on its chairs and benches their 
leisure hours. And it is for the interest of the 
“‘office’’ to keep these clients off the premises, 
though they retain their situations only for a 
week at a time. The more charges the more 
perquisites, and the “ oftice,’’ with even-handed 
justice, mulcts both Biddy and mistress. If you 
ask how Mrs. Y. came in their books so soon 
after the rebellion took place, the answer is easy. 
When Biddy went for a “situation,” of course 
her deposition, without her special intention, 
was “taken down,” and all the vacancies in 
Mrs. Y.’s household were noted, together with 
such circumstances as would guide the “ office,’ 
in profiting by the domestic discomfiture of the 
unlucky housekeeper. These are the events 
on which “offices’’ grow fat; and it is more 
than suspected that they promote rebellions, 
in order, like knavish peace-disturbers, to grow 
rich by the confusion of other people. 

No housekeeper who has once encountered 





an ‘‘ office” in full battle array, cares to do so 
a second time, if she can helpit. So Mrs. Y. 
was determined not again to face such a battery. 
All her servants hitherto had come from such 
sources, and she had employed enough of the 
sort. As she would not go to the mountain, 
the mountain, reversing Mahomet’s experience, 
came to her. She had the grim satisfaction of 
shutting the door in the face of a dozen appli- 
cants during the first day. Her husband, as 
yesterday’s ‘‘baked meats did coldly furnish 
forth” the dinner-table, was surprised, but 
mere amused at her account of proceedings. 
He inquired if with so many applications 
she did not consider herself as sufficiently 
**sought.”’ 

“Not yet,’’ she said. ‘I am a little coy, as 
you may remember. Do not come home to 
dinner to-morrow till seven o’clock.”’ 

““T am all obedience. What are you going 
to do?’’ 

**Don’t ask. And don’t come to see. I am 
not at home to any callers. Like Mrs. Gar- 
gery, I am on a rampage, and if you value your 
peace, keep out of it. Send up your porter 
from the store, if you cam spare him.’’ 

And verily she was on a rampage. With a 
supplementary force, enlisted somewhere by 
her day-woman, she turned every dust-hole on 
the premises inside out from attic to cellar. 
Besoms, brooms, mops were the order of the 
day. The kitchen department, larder and pan- 
tries were so turned up as they had never been 
before. All the damaged, battered, bruised, 
and dirty utensils were cast out, or distributed 
as perquisites to the women who had officiated 
in the cleansing process ; and at five in the after- 
noon Mrs. Youngbride was ready to rest on 
her laurels. Ail the day long the door-bell 
had jingled in vain. The ringers who had an 
‘* office’ look about them were permitted to 
ring at their leisure, and all other applicants 
were turned civilly away. It was a day of 
triumph ; and Mrs, Y. felt like a heroic com- 
mander who has sustained a siege, and success- 
fully repelled all attacks. 

The dinner was a success. It was a perfect 
treat for an epicure, and her liege-lord, who had 
a little weakness in that direction, asked her 
how she contrived to get it up. 

**T did not,’’ she answered. ‘‘It came from 
the restaurant.”’ 

“Good again !’’ he shouted. ‘But can we 
do this every day ?’’ 

“Waitand see. Iam notdone yet. Youare 
not to come to-morrow until seven, again.’”’ 

On the morrow Mrs. Youngbride made a sor- 
tie from her citadel, leaving her sister, whose 
aid she had now secured, in charge of the gar- 
rison. She went to the ‘office?’ Not she. 
She went to a kitchen furnishing store, and in- 
vested judiciously in half a hundred of those 
really ingenious contrivances which true house- 
keepers can make use of, but rough Biddies 
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only destroy. At an early hour they were all 
in place, and many of them were in operation. 
And at seven a little dinner was ready to which 
Lucullus might have been invited. 

‘*Better and better!’’ cried the husband. 
‘* Where did this dinner come from ?”’ 

‘Our own kitchen,’’ she answered, ‘and 
after dinner you shall have a look at it.”’ 

‘*But you and your sister do not really mean 
to turn cooks ?”’ 

‘‘Tdon’tknow. She could make better wages 
at it than many a well educated young lady 
does at teaching ; and a cook’s wages and beard 
together amount to a greater sum annually than 
many a parish pays its clergyman. We might 
do a great deal worse than turn cooks.”’ 

After dinner they adjourned to the kitchen. 
A nice new oil-cloth was on the floor; bright 
tins and other utensils, and every possible con- 
venience which ingenuity could devise were in 
the place. ‘‘Upon my word,” said Mr. Y., 
lighting his cigar, and taking a chair, “‘I could 
toss you up a supper here myself, fit for the 
Queen’s Majesty. Will you have your oysters 
stewed, fried, or roasted in the shell ?”’ 

‘ You get up a supper !”’ said his wife, laugh- 
ing. 

“Yes, indeed. Did I not graduate at Yale? 
And didn’t we have nice little suppers there? 
Suppers they were, too, got up under difficul- 
ties; and here you have all the modern im- 
provements, and more, too. I think I will get 
up the breakfast to-morrow morning, at any 
rate.” 

“Do!” said his wife. And he did. House- 
keeping was a rare frolic for two or three days 
longer. Then Mrs. Y. announced that her new 
servant was coming, and that Mr. Y. must keep 
out of the kitchen. 

“One only?”’ he asked. “You discharged 
three.”’ 

“Yes, and the best day’s work in house- 
keeping that I ever did. I won’t take three 
overgrown creatures into my house again to, 
overturn all my improvements, and destroy 
my new kitchen furniture. I shall take one at 
a time, and break her in.’”’ 

The one, when she came, was a half-grown 
girl, who was glad of a home, and knew how 
to prize it. Mrs. Y. was head and eyes to her, 
and the small servant was only hands and feet. 
Breakfast and tea were easy enough. Bread 
came from the baker’s, and about every other 
dvy, dinner from the restaurant. And when 
Mrs. ¥. gave an entertainment, it came from 
the same place, servants and all. 

In a few weeks another young girl was taken 
on trial, and was made to understand that she 
was the junior. The two, kept distinct as to 
their duties, worked well together. To make 
a long story short, Mrs. Youngbride herself 
overseeing everything, soon had a trio of com- 
petent, respectful young girls at work. Not 
the least of their wages was the instruction 





they received. When any cause removed one 
from her service she supplied her place with 
another, training them all, like the members 
of a French theatrical company, to do what 
they were told. 

Her household moves like clock-work. She 
has asserted her independence of the “ office,’’ 
and maintains it. When she happens to get 
into a temporary dilemma, she can help her- 
self, or find help, without any difficulty. There 
are always in cities women ready to do a day’s 
turn, and glad of the chance, if you will be 
charitable enough to seek them out, and keep 
them in mind. 

Never again, Mrs. Y. protests, will she sub- 
mit to the impertinence of a professed cook, in 
a small family, while there is a restaurant left 
in the city; never will she be browbeaten by 
a laundress, while there are poor women ready 
to take her work home; never encounter the 
assurance of thankless strangers, while she can 
find poor young girls who are glad to be taught 
in her kitchen. Her husband says she is a true 
‘sister of charity,” a ‘‘domestic missionary,’’ 
and that her kitchen is a training-school of the 
very best kind. She certainly accomplishes 
not a little good, while she secures her own 
comfort, and that of her household. 
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DOES HE REMEMBER? 
BY ANNIE CHAMBERS KETCHUM. 


Dogs he remember? *f'was a golden summer— 
Summer among the proud, pine-crested hills, 

Where the gay south-wind—idle, playful hummer, 
Laughed like a truant, with the garrulous rills. 


Young vetches, clambering up the papaws slender, 
Peeped, roguish, like the blue eyes of a child, 

And ’neath the white tent of the blooming elder 
Stood the wake-robin, like an Arab wild. 


Does he remember? Nature, holy teacher ! 
Told, through each living thing, her lofty lore ; 
But his voice only answered the beseecher 
That stili had begged one Denefaction more. 
Kind words he spake—kind words, though never 
loving, 
That o’er the billowy After, drear and blind, 
Came softly back, like sea-gulls to the roving, 
Telling of all the green land left behind. 
On her young forehead, sorrow-sore and throbbing, 
She wears the prickly Calvary crown of fame, 
And praises follow all her steps; but, sobbing, 
Through the blank night she breathes one hoarded 
name, 
Thinking how gladly she would yield her title 
To Fame’s ambrosial food and brilliant bays, 
If she might feast her soul on one requital, 
The simple therf-bread of his earnest praise. 
ee 


LEARN the value of a man’s words and ex- 
pressions, and you know him. Each man has 
a measure of his own for everything. This he 
offers you, inadvertently, in his words. He who 
has a superlative for everything wants a mea- 
sure for the great or small. 
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TWO FACES UNDER A HOOD. 


BY MRS, HOPKINSON, 


MABEL was sitting by the fire, and looking 
sometimes in it, and oftener at the flowers 
which Mr. West had just sent to her. There 
wasn’t much time now to spare before we broke 
up for the summer, and I was writing down very 
fast in my journal some of the things I wanted 
to keep fresh. Only a fortnight I had been with 
Mabel, and so many things I had heard, seen, 
and felt! more than in all my life before. When 
she said, ‘‘two faces under a hood,’’ she was 
looking at one of her flowers. ‘‘One face under 
two hoods, would be more appropriate to some 
people, I think,’’ said I. But Mabel said, with 
the dreamy smile she had now most of the time, 
‘Two faces and one soul!’’ I kept on writing 
my journal, and changing the proper names, so 
as to make this true story. 

My Cousin Mabel Ford is not a beauty, 
strictly speaking. She is fair and ruddy, with 
a large allowance of light-brown hair, which 
has a natural wave almost amounting to curls, 
so that whatever happens to her head, it looks 
better and better. Dressed, with a single rose 
or a geranium sprig, itis charming ; undressed, 
and tossed over her shoulders in the utmost 
abandonment and indecorum, it is still charm- 
ing. With one ribbon or one pin, Mabel looks 
more dressed than with the most elaborate coif- 
fure ; and with a plain white muslin, she gives 
an impression of a complete and suitable toilet. 
In short, it is she who adorns and becomes 
dress, and not dress her. There are such girls, 
we all know. Then for eyes, they are a dark- 
blue gray, with the fulness of the under lid, 
which gives rare sweetness to the expression. 
A French woman said, “Give me handsome 
eyes, and I will do the rest myself.’’ Nature 
has not done much besides for Mabel, for her 
features are not regular, nor her figure very 
well proportioned, yet she is a pleasant person 
to look at, and so Stuart West seemed to think 
the first evening I met him at Aunt Susan’s. 

Stuart is six feet one inch high, with narrow 
shoulders, and stooping figure. Gaunt, hollow- 
chested, and sallow. A fair type of an Ameri- 
can youth. His face has the keen, eager, busi- 
ness look of all our men over twenty-five. 
The look of a person who has his way to make 
in the world. Whose spirit, so to speak, is 
stripped and eager for the fight. A quiet self- 
reliance, and a modest deference mingle in his 
manner to others, particularly to women, and 
the last prevents the self-reliance from being 
offensive. 

He is not without his good personal points, 
of which he makes the most. His feet are al- 
most disproportionately small, and his hands 
well-shaped, with nails beyond criticism. His 
black eyes rather blaze than look at you, from 
beneath his meeting brows, and when he smiles, 
his face lights up, as a cavern does with light- 





ning ; and the gloomy, careful expression be- 
comes radiant. His teeth glitter, too, with 
regular beauty when his firm mouth parts over 
them, and they have a distinctly human and 
intellectual expression. I like to watch the 
play of people’s mouths, and instinctively look 
there for the meaning of words, rather than in 
the eyes, which are apt to overpower me, and 
though it seems absurd that the disposition can 
be shown in the teeth, I cannot help disliking 
squirrel teeth or cat’s teeth, or wolf’s teeth, 
each of which one sees sometimes in. what is 
calle@ a human mouth. 

Itis only within a few days that I have liked 
to analyze Stuart’s character and expression. 
Now, they interest me extremely. But for a 
week after I came to Aunt Susan’s, he was 
only a brilliant vision. I remember the even- 
ing—indeed, it was not so long ago—when the 
vision faded, the bubble burst—and where all 
its bright prismatic colors had been, there re- 
mained one drop of bitter. Such drops do not 
generally or healthfully exhale into the atmo- 
sphere; oftener they permeate the whole na- 
ture, and are the “‘one drachm of base’’ which 
will always prevent me from seeing Stuart with 
perfect clearness. 

Now for Aunt Susan. I suppose all petrified 
people have had some great trouble. Children 
are never petrified. So itis likely auntie had 
her story. But it took more than my art to 
read it. Mabel sprinkled the golden water of 
sympathy over the black stones that marked 
the enchantment of her life, till each one sprang 
up, a young and beautiful cavalier. I could 
only submit in silence to the dreary spell with 
which the old house in Bedford Street enchained 
my youthful spirit, and made me, for the time, 
as dull and stiff as itself. I never knew Mabel 
until we were both grown up and she had been 
at Aunt Susan’s two years. Before then, I 
only came to Boston occasionally, and in my 
vacations after my parent’s death, but spent 
all the time at Briarsdale Seminary, trying to 
see how little I could learn. What with the 
thorny paths of knowledge, and the petrifac- 
tions of vacation, I needed all that youth, 
health, and hope would give me, to reconcile 
me to living. 

Everything in the Bedford Street house had 
the comfortless aspect of the last third or fourth 
generation. No one appreciates the modern 
way of living, who has not had the bad luck of 
living awhile with the ancients. 

Those great, cold parlors! they chill me now 
to think of their emptiness. And whatever 
they were filled with, if such emptiness can 
ever be filled, was so dreary! Over the fire- 
place, where never yet shone fire, was a three- 
branched candlestick, never lighted. Every- 
thing repelled, nothing invited you. Not even 
leisure or repose, though the air was still as 
death. The chairs dared you to sit upon them, 
or for an instant to lean against their mahogany 
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ribs and spines. The spindle-legged sideboard 
suggested no groaning under dainties, no spark- 
ling under foaming liquids. Nor crystal nor 
silver reminded one of by-gone banquets. Even 
an immense punch-bowl would have been some 
comfort. Ugh! it was as bare as the moon 
seen without a telescope. At one end ‘of the 
room, and fast against the panelled wall, stood 
the great sofa. It waked you up only to look 
atit. Queer old Chinese patch full of pictures 
of men stepping into broad rivers with dish- 
covers on their heads, or fluttering their loose 
gowns over the tops of the tallest trees, or step- 
ping from peak to peak of the loftiest mountains. 
How my childish head puzzled over the comical 
perspective ; and how mary times the childish 
eyes stared wistfully at the great frame over 
the chimney-piece, which contained the family 
mourning piece, embroidered in silk and che- 
nille by Aunt Theoda, with faces painted in by 
the preceptress of the W—— Academy. 

How decidedly drooped the willow over the 
white monument! how full of contrast was the 
coat and the handkerchief of the mourning 
gentleman! and how distinct on the black 
coat-sleeves lay the tears of the inconsolable 
widower. 

The spiked andirons were as melancholy- 
looking as the spiked tombstone. So was the 
fender, carefully inclosing the bitter mockery 
of a fire, which smudged slowly in sea-coal 
fashion, and reflected nobody but poor little me. 
Aunt Susan dwelt in the basement, when she 
wasn’t pottering over the housekeeping, and I 
was allowed to roam up stairs and down at 
will, under the prohibition of ever touching 
anything. Was there anything to touch except 
the feather flowers on the top of a high chest of 
drawers ? 

Year after year I had come to this place, en- 
dured my vacation and Aunt Susan, and been 
glad to get back to geography and the use of 
the globes. The last twe years I had accom- 
panied a schoolmate to her home in New York, 
where we both dabbled in architecture, and 
spent our time modelling impossible villas and 
cottages. 

I was as much amazed as if the postman had 
offered me a ghost, to receive a letter on this 
wise :— 

Boston, Friday Morning. 

DEAR CovusIn ELLs: Auntie says you are 
to come home Monday next to stay here for 
good; and I’ve been making your bedroom 
look cosey for you. Longing to see you, and 
find out what you are like, I remain 

Your loving cousin, 
MABEL FORD. 

P. S. Auntie sends love, and you will find a 
carriage waiting for you at the Providence 
station, with me in it. M. F. 

P. S. Come in the 10 P. M. train. M. F. 


In the carriage were the eyes and the hair I 
have described ; with an indescribable grace 





and sweetness that went at once to my heart. 
Only a kiss and a loving gesture, and I felt we 
were friends. Nay, for the bond of blood is 
strong, I felt that we were already far more ; 
and with the full assurance of sympathy, hur- 
ried at once into the discussion of subjects which 
I had intended to touch upon only in a long 
future acquaintance. Why had we never met 
before? Why not both have been sent to the 
same school? Wasn’t it horrid to live alone 
the year round with Aunt Susan, in that poky 
old house. 

Mabel answered with smiles and exclama- 
tions ; in turn questioning me about my school 
friends, and being just as pleasant and sociable 
as if she were not two years my senior. It 
was one of our cold northeast winds, that make 
July seem like autumn, and I shivered as we 
turned into Bedford Street. 

Our chattering was ended by our arrival at 
Aunt Susan’s door, and an increase of chilli- 
ness in each of my veins. But oh! wonder of 
wonders! There, at the door, stood my aunt, 
smiling in a perfectly human manner, kissing 
my lips with a warmth that seemed real, and 
leading the way without paralyzing the very 
marrow of my bones! 

The furnace coaxed me into the house with 
its warmth, the glowing anthracite beckoned 
me forward ; Mabel took my shaw] and bonnet, 
and I looked amazed at Aunt Susan. There 
she sat, opposite me, without her white turban, 
without her black front, without the stiff silk 
that had rustled and rattled so long in my 
weary memory. In fact, there sat the glorified 
spirit of Aunt Susan. Serene in her own soft 
gray hair, folded smoothly over her tranquil 
forehead, serene in her soft drapery, and cheer- 
ful smile, who would have known Aunt Susan? 

I stared about the parlor. The spindle- 
shanked furniture had settled down without 
any harsh or perceptible transition into the 
comfortable corpulence of age. Couches and 
chairs of ample dimensions, and soft cushions, 
sunk heavily over large brown feet and claws, 
too fat and well fed to do ought but spraw? and 
shine in the jolly fire-light. The Chinamen had 
stepped over the tops of the farthest mountains 
and succeeded in wading the deepest rivers. 
In their places were only green stuff, unsugges- 
tive, undescriptive, but so comfortable! That 
ancient Kidderminster carpet, so bedarned, 
that I used to think the eleven thousand vir- 
gins must have been working at it, had given 
place to the extraordinary red and green blos- 
soms of a Turkey carpet, while the three- 
branched candlestick was contracted into the 
porcelain gas shade, through whose transpa- 
rencies shone Madonnas and French angels. 
An ancient silver vase, which used to stand 
on the top shelf in the spare chamber closet, 
now glittered on the centre-table, filled with 
greenhouse plants, and the odor of heliotropes 
and roses filled the room. Mabel’s basket of 
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Berlin wool stood also on the table with two 
magazines and a newspaper. That inconsola- 
ble pocket handkerchief over the chimney- 
piece has somehow wiped away tears, tomb- 
stones and all, for there hangs in its place one 
of Kensett’s exquisite landscapes ; and on either 
side of the black marble time-piece stands Mer- 
cury and Aurora. 

**One may contrive to live in Bedford Street 
now,’’ I thought, as the tidy girl brought tea 
in on a tray, and we gathered round the fire, 
talking and eating in an entirely unpetrified 
manner. 

When Mabel took me up to the chamber 
where I had done up the sleeping and yawning 
of my vacation life, I looked mechanically at 
the window for the green paper shade that I 
used so much to wish I could tear into a thou- 
sand pieces; and, with a little anticipatory 
shudder, thought of the fringed India cotton 
bed curtains and counterpane of the high-post 
bedsteads. But here, too, the good fairy had 
come. A bay window gave fabulous propor- 
tions to the narrow old room, and French patch 
of gorgeous efflorescence mocked and triumphed 
over the old white chill. All was warm, 
crimson, and welcoming, while Mabel’s own 
chamber opened into mine, and was its coun- 
terpart. A sense of home, felt, for the first 
time, in all its luxuriance, in my life of eigh- 
teen years, melted through every vein. 

** Isn’t it comfortable ?’”’ said Mabel, smiling, 
and seeing just how I felt. 

** Isn't it ?”’ I answered 

“T’m so glad you like it,” said she, glee- 
fully. ‘‘ Auntie and I had so much pleasure 
fitting it up—just like mine !”’ 

*‘ Auntie !’’ I echoed. 

“To be sure; she made all these curtains 
nerself, and that cologne stand is her own 
taste, and isn’t it pretty ?”’ 

*“Well now, fairy Mabel, tell me by what 
magic you have wrought these wonders? How- 
ever did you persuade Aunt Susan to alter the 
smallest iota in this sacred old clatterbang? 
How have you ever persuaded her to allow 
you—for of course it can’t be her—to alter, to 
add, to new create, to transform, to glorify, in 
short, to make an Eden out of the Desert of 
Sahara ?”’ 

**Mercy! how many questions! I guess it 
was because she liked me, and wanted I should 
be happy here—and I love her so much I am 
glad to do anything to make her more com- 
fortable.’’ 


“Oh, ho!” thought I, “loving Aunt Susan! 
what an idea!” but I only said, “it was very 
strange.”’ 

‘It has been so gradual,” said Mabel. 

“Hum! and what do you do with your de- 
sert island, now that you have made it into a 


garden of roses? Does anybody ever come 
here?” 





“To be sure! certainly,’’ answered Mabel, 
with surprise. ‘‘ We have a good deal of com- 
pany. Not large parties, but small gatherings, 
and a great deal of social visiting.’’ 

‘* All I can say is, I never saw a human 
being in this house but Aunt Susan and Bessie, 
her maid, except the kitchen people.”’ ’ 

I said this with some tartness, feeling sure 
all the time that I must have been horribly 
deficient in every good quality, or I too might 
have unlocked that grim heart, and softened 
the petrifaction. 

Perhaps Mabel’s fine tact interpreted me, for 
she said, kindly: ‘‘I don’t believe I am so 
self-reliant as you, Ellis. I can’t live without 
people about me. Books, pictures, music, art 
of all sorts, and nature of all sorts, pale and 
fade, if I can’t have people.”’ 

‘*But when and how did you do it all, you 
miracle-worker ?”’ 

‘Oh! little by little the bird builds its nest, 
you know,”’ said she, laughing at my earnest 
face. ‘‘ And much may be done with a will. 
But the foundation-stone was auntie’s great 
kindness to me ; you know she has sent me to 
school and done everything for me, and seeing 
that she had a dull time, and needed somebody 
that loved her to stir her up, I just went to 
work. And she was glad to alter and improve 
things here. She entered into all my plans 
with the greatest zest. The fact is, we fitted 
each other exactly, and so we worked along 
easily.”’ 

I was silent, partly from real mortification. 
Mabel looked at me affectionately. ‘‘ Auntie 
said you were no talker, but I find you con- 
versible.”’ 

‘Of course I should as soon think of talking 
in the pyramids, as in this horrible old tomb of 
a house. You don’t know what it used to be, 
Mabel—but of course you do,” I added, cor- 
recting myself, and laughing at myself, for 
that is easier than being laughed at. 

‘* What nice long talks we three shall have,”’ 
said Mabel, kissing me good-night. 

I felt like the little woman who sold eggs, 
very doubtful if I were indeed I, and my last 
glance, before shutting off the gas, was at the 
window, to be sure that the green shade was 
torn in a thousand pieces. The east wind 
howled and moaned round the corner of the 
house, and the sleet slapped against the win- 
dow-panes. But their songs were lullabies 
to me. 

The next morning found us chattering like a 
couple of magpies, and in twenty-four hours we 
knew nearly all that had ever happened to each 
other. Or rather I had told Mabel all my 
school secrets, together with the mortifying 
fact of my having had no lover whatever, 
though almost every other girl in school had 
somebody who was thinking about her. I had 
several quite solid heart-breaking experiences 
of other giris to relate, especially that of Ellen 
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Augusta, the dressmaker, who had hung a 
man, or rather caused him to hang himself, for 
love of her. And here was I, nearly nineteen, 
and everybody, for all me, was likely to live to 
the age of Methuselah. I was ashamed of my- 
_ self. But hadn’t Mabel any lovers? And then 
Mhbel confided to me four unsuccessful hearts 
which she had been obliged to tear and rend, 
with all the particulars ; and I was never tired 
of hearing them, they were so very little like a 
book. 

So we walked and talked, and shopped, and 
drove, and went to see pictures, and received 
calls, and in every way went on like other civil- 
ized and social beings ; until in a few days I 
came to like Aunt Susan, and to be glad that 
my lot had been cast in such a pleasant place. 

A few days after I came, Mr. Stuart West 
called in the evening and brought a book. It 
was Hawthorne’s ‘‘ Twice Told Tales,’’ I think. 
He tatked all the time about this writer, whom 
he did not like. His animated criticisms of the 
book, and Mabel’s defence, gave me more insight 
into their two characters than I should have 
had in any other way. The vein of melancholy 
that ran through Stuart’s mind shrank with 
distaste and dislike from the weird, supernatu- 
ral character of the author’s creations, while 
Mabel’s fresh, joyous nature could well afford 
to bathe occasionally in its dank moisture, and 
even torise refreshed fromit. Like most merry 
young persons, she enjoyed tragedy, mournful 
fictions, and doleful songs. Perhaps Mr. West 
had seen too much hard service in the world, 
not to need the refreshment of comedy. This 
last inquiry was very often in my mind. I 
pondered over every word these two said to- 
gether, while I seemed occupied in drawing 
houses, or reading the papers. I heard idle 
chatter as if it had been Delphic wisdom, and 
the babble of every day as if each word were 
an index to the most important mental qualities. 
What does this indicate? What can he mean 
by that? Is there more in this than meets the 
ear? These unending questions I asked that 
‘patient auditor—myself. 

My speculations of what he meant and 
thought by this and that were pretty clearly 
defined, one evening, after I had been in Boston 
rather more than a week. I was turning over 
some engravings at the farther end of the room, 
when Mr. West came in, bringing, as usual, 
a few flowers. He came to the table where I 
sat, and turned the book over with me. I 
started to hear him whisper softly, in my ear :— 

“Is it not herself exactly ?—the hair and 
eyes—the bend of the neck and all?” 

He spoke quickly, and somehow as if his 
very heart were in his words. We were look- 
ing at Correggio’s Madonna of the Lake. 

“Yes ; itis the maternal expression, I think, 
that she always has when speaking to Aunt 
Susan, or doing anything for her. 
tiful !” 


It is beau- | 


‘You read her face well,” said he, looking 
| attentively at me, as if for the first time. I 
looked at the picture again. There was some- 
thing in this whispered confidence, though re- 
lating to another, that thrilled me. 

“Itis partly the hair, ‘the rippling hair,’ that 
makes the likeness; but more the lovely ex- 
pression.”’ 

“Yes,” I said, heartily, for I thought ex- 
actly so. 

*‘ And you can hear unmoved a sister’s praise, 
too,”’ said he, still looking at me, as if half sur- 
prised. 

How sweet his approbation had become to 
me! I had known him only a week—nay, less 
than that time—and I had found him full of 
thoughtful culture on almost all subjects. It 
was not merely information, but opinions and 
deductions from information. Other peopie 
talked, but Stuart West thought. 

I felt his eyes on my face, while a thousand 
pleasant recollections beat close to my heart, or 
melted over my face. Such a mind to look up 
to all one’s life! Such a judgment to rely on! 
no mistaking about a right path where he leads! 
Such a good guide, such a tender friend ; what 
restful happiness to be loved by such a man! 
Was I thinking of Mabel all this time, that | 
was so struck with Stuart West’s capacity for 
making a woman happy ? 

The room was very still. Mabel wound Ber- 
lin wool from Aunt Susan’s outstretched arms, 
but she might have heard every word, if only 
she had listened—almost the beating of my 
heart. It might have been a week, a month, 
a day, that we all remained so silent, so many 
thoughts crowded through my brain, before he 
whispered again, as though to himself; but 
how plainly I heard him. 

‘Not learned, save in gracious household 
ways.” 

I looked up suddenly, and saw that his eyes 
were not fixed on me at all. But I read the 
tenderness that irradiated his face, and made 
his wonderful eyes shine like stars through a 
mist. He was looking steadily at Mabel, and 
as if his soul went out gladly to hers. I awoke 
from my dream. Still the fire burned as 
brightly ; still the gas shone lambent. Still 
the winding went on in the other end of the 
room ; and two fates were twined in the thread. 
I became an observer, for the third fate was 
forever disentangled from the others. Stuart 
still looked at her as if he would never stop. 
Perhaps, after all, it had not been a quarter of 
a minute. Mabel, with that magnetic rapport 
that becomes conscious of such looks, turned 
slowly towards him her soft gray eyes, and 
said, hesitatingly :— 

“Not fair! you two, to discuss us, when we 
can’t help ourselves. Is it, auntie?” And 
then she seemed embarrassed, talking quickly 
and constantly to Aunt Susan, and tangling 
| the yarn into knots. 
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** How long does it take to wind a ball of 
yarn, Miss Mabel ?’’ said Stuart, going towards 
her, and offering his services, instead of Aunt 
Susan. He had often done so before. 

A queer sort of spasm in my throat, with an 
inward sobbing, half choked me. I pitied my- 
self as if I had been somebody else. I could 
not take my eyes off the two—so happy, so 
young, so joyful—so all in all to each other! 
for it was to be read plainly as in a book 
now! What a couching I had had in the last 
minute ! 

Aunt Susan left her seat and crossed to where 
I sat, with my arms crossed on the book and 
ray head bent forward looking at the Berlin 
yarn. 

‘Tread on it stoutly, Ellis !’’ she whispered, 
so low that only my listening heart could hear. 
‘** Bury it, and in season !’’ 

Then she passed out of the room, leaving me 
still gazing and confounded. How did she read 
me so truly? and what a world of tender sym- 
pathy was in her expression. She had read me. 
She saw my face. How plainly the story must 
have been written there! I hid my tell-tale 
features in my hands. 

Nobody asked if I had the headache. Or if 
I were asleep. Or where Aunt Susan was. 
They wound the Berlin wool and unwound it. 
Presently I longed to see Mabel’s face under 
the new light, so consuming to me, so irradiat- 
ing to her. Yes, she wound, and talked, and 
murmured softly. The rose hue of happy love 
melted over neck and brow; the gray eyes 
laughed and swam merrily in her face. Yet, 
without analyzing too closely, I was sure the 
happy love was unconscious, that it had “an 
understanding, but no tongue.’”’ But why was 
the love unspoken? I was impatient. For 
now that it was to be, I wished it to be over. 
And, from a thousand little things I recalled, 
and which Mabel had told me, I was sure, now, 
he had loved her long. 

“What a funny western accent you give to 
some of your words! I should say you were a 
‘ Buckeye,’ sometimes, by the way you speak.”’ 

Stuart’s dark face flushed even to his fore- 
head. He did not answer Mabel, and she, with 
some surprise at what she thought his sensi- 
tiveness, went on, hastily :—- 

‘Oh, I don’t think it a defect at all. I—I 
rather like it. I hope you won’t try,to change 
it!’ 

He looked at her with an intent and inquiring 
expression, and seemed somehow to dread her 
answer when he had spoken. ‘You don’t 
want me to retain inaccuracies, surely ?’’ 

Her face was suffused with blushes, and her 
eyes presented an expression between crying 
and laughing. ‘‘Yes,I do. I’d like to have 
you keep them. Somehow’’—she stopped. 

‘“* May I ask you’’—he hesitated, and a very 
mixed expression of pain and pleasure over- 
spread his face. 





**Oh, yes! you may ask, Mr. West. But I 
can’ttell you. Itis nothing. Only a memory.” 

“Only a memory !’’ The tone in which Stuart 
said this was indescribable. It had pleasure, but 
also a sort of bitterness init. That little packet 
found in Swift’s drawer—marked on the out- 
side, ‘‘ Only a woman’s hair’’—might have ex- 
pressed something of the same mixture. 

**Did you ever live at the west?’’ I inter- 
posed, thinking it a case when a third person 
might come in gracefully. 

‘For three years I lived in a western neigh- 
borhood,”’ said Stuart, now entirely composed. 
‘*Before that time I had a very good English 
tongue. But I adopted the peculiarities of 
those about me then, and have never been 
able quite to rid myself of them.’’ 

‘They remind me so strongly of my early 
home in Ohio—they make me remember—not 
that I need that’’—she stammered. ‘ But I 
had a dear friend, my Cousin James, whom I 
loved so much !”’ 

The color flushed again over Stuart’s face. 
** And this friend—this cousin whom you loved 
so much--is he still living in Ohio?’’ 

‘Heaven knows where he is!’’ said Mabel, 
coloring violently, at what,!after all, was only 
a childish penchant, but perhaps she did not 
understand the expression of Mr. West’s face. 
Of course anybody would be jealous. I won- 
dered Mabel didn’t see it. But she went on. 
*‘Though it is so many years, I cannot think 
of him, now, except as a boy who played with 
me, carried me in his arms over the brooks, or 
the slues, as they call them there. And some- 
times got sliver for me from the trees ; always 
being the best and kindest friend.” 

“Why, he is alive now, most likely, some- 
where. You wouldn’t know him if you saw 
him, after all these years,’’ said I. 

“Oh, Iam sure I should! I remember him 
80 vividly! How many times I have followed 
people in the street with my eyes, thinking, 
‘just so James would look by this time!’ but 
James would never come to Boston without 
finding me, I am sure !’’ 

‘You think his memory is as good as your 
own ?”’ 

Whether Mabel noticed the sort of sneer in 
Mr. West’s tone, I don’t know; but she an- 
swered with spirit, and yet with a dreamy ex- 
pression in her eyes, as if looking far away into 
the past. 

‘Tf James is living, he remembers me—as I 
do him. Why, he drew me out of the pond! 
He saved my life !’’ 

‘*Happy James!’’ answered Stuart, care- 
lessly. 

He moved to the mantel-piece, took up a 
small chimney ornament, and seemed to study 
it attentively. 

It was painful to see this manner, and yet I 
was sorry forhim. I saw how Mabel’s enthusi- 
asm tortured him, and I could not bear to have 
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him so misconceived. At present, it looked as 
though he undervalued the heroism of his 
rival, though a boy. 

‘« Mabel’s life isn’t a trifle to her friends, Mr. 
West!” said I, disliking very much the cold, 
supercilious way in which he received the 
account of both the benefit and the gratitude. 

‘* God forbid I should think so, Miss Ellis !’’ 
he answered. He glanced at Mabel, who sat 
leaning her head on her hand and looking in 
the fire. A quick blush spread over his face 
even to his forehead. He seemed on the point 
of speaking, but as if restrained by strong feel- 
ing, was silent, merely bowed good-night and 
went out. 

‘‘ How strangely he behaves!” said I to Ma- 
bel, who sat gazing in the fire still, with a con- 
tracted brow, and a look of pain in her eyes— 
eyes into which the tears sprung when I spoke 
to her. Aunt Susan went away and left us 
alone. 

‘“*T don’t understand it at all,” I persisted. 

“Nor I, Ellis. I can’t bear to see him so— 
so—all that we could wish him not to be !’’ 

We both shook our heads with a feeling of 
great sadness. It is the acutest pang to sus- 
pect the unworthiness of one whom we have 
highly esteemed; and “to make idols and to 
find them clay, and then bewail the worship !”’ 

“Tell me more about this Cousin James of 
yours, Mabel.” 

‘‘He called himself cousin, and sometimes 
brother ; but really, I believe, he was a son of 
my stepmother’s. But cousin did very well 
to call me by. He was my first love, I think. 
I loved him with a real child-worship, and, 
theugh I was such a little trot, not more than 
seven or eight years old, I fervently insisted 
on being his wife, and no other’s. And he 
always agreed to it fully. He was to go far 
away and make a ship, and call it the Mabel 
Ford. Do you believe, I have looked over the 
shipping list a hundred times to find that 
name? Somehow I was sure he would always 
be true to me.” 

‘* How old a boy was he, Mabel?” 

“‘T guess him to have been fourteen, but 
perhaps he wasn’t over twelve; he seemed 
very advanced to me.”’ 

I was so tired out with the tumult my own 
thoughts and feelings had been in, that I was 
glad to insist on Mabel’s going to bed ; for my- 
self, I had a good deal to think about, and it 
was with some difficulty I restrained a hearty 
fit of erying, and changed it into a sleepy- 
sounding ‘‘ good-night.”’ 

What a cure of heart-disease is the drug In- 
evitability! That night I settled everything, 
as fully, so far as Mabel and Stuart West were 
concerned, as if I had never been mixed up in 
their destinies. An ineffable calm was diffused 
over brain and blood, nay, my eyes saw differ- 
ently and with more clearness, the special 
suitableness of those two to each other. Faults, 








of course ; but those can be borne. There was a 
wonderful similarity in their two souls. It 
seemed as if I knew it a great deal better than 
they did themselves. But I had watched them 
so closely ! 

‘*Perhaps they have known each other in 
some past existence,’’ said I, half aloud. I had 
a taste for metempsychosis, and used to think 
sometimes, when I saw things, that I had seen 
them all before in some other state of being. 
“That would account for his finishing the old 
ballad that she forgot the end of; and his 
sketching the house and the well-sweep. To 
be sure she described the place very vividly.” 
I was weary with self-communing. The clock 
whirred three, and sleep came at last. 

The ache stayed by, though I had made up 
my mind, and it was there when I awoke. 
And except that I inclined to spend the rest of 
my days on a desolate crag, and to listen gen- 
erally to the soughing of the pine trees in the 
primeval forests, I might be said to have re- 
covered my peace of mind. 

Aunt Susan kissed me in the morning, aud 
looked an instant into my eyes with her own 
loving ones. Then she smiled, and so did I. 
There was nothing to be said. 

Bridget brought in a great bunch of pond 
lilies to Mabel. ‘‘ An’ shure, miss! it’s him- 
self doog ’em out of Frish pond, this very 
mornin’, just! An’ its foor miles, if it’s a step! 
That’s what he done for yees, miss! An’ isn’t 
them purty now ?”’ 

‘““Mr. Wisht’’ was a great favorite with 
Bridget. So he was with the cat, and Eke, the 
dog. They say it’s a good sign. We all 
praised the lilies, which must have cost him a 
long morning’s walk, and which were both 
late and rare. 

In the evening Stuart walked in, as uncon- 
scious as though he had not kept me awake the 
whole night before, and paled Mabel’s brow, 
and given auntie’s eyes a worried look. His 
face was smiling, and his eyes, as usual, lighted 
the room as he entered. 

‘« Now, I have news for you,”’ said he ; ‘‘ Miss 
Jones is to marry Mr, Carter !”’ 

This was news indeed. And we all said, 
**Mr. Carter ! is it possible?”’ 

“Yes; more than that. True. And an ex- 
cellent match. Carter is a fine fellow, and 
the lady has half a million.” 

**And he a poor college tutor!” said Aunt 
Susan. 

Mabel had been bending over her work, with 
a heightened color, but now she looked up, a 
little disdain drawing down the corners of her 
mouth. 

** Well, Miss Mabel! what is your objection ? 
Why not? Carter is a good fellow.” 

“Tt should think any ‘good fellow’ would 
sooner live on a crust, than be indebted to his 
wife for luxuries,” she answered, shortly. 
‘Why so, if you please ?’’ he inquired again, 
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seating himself by her, as coolly as if there had 
been no yesterday. 

“* Ask yourself, rather,” replied Mabel. 

“And if Ido ask—if I do ask myself the 
question, Miss Mabel, I reply, Love has posi- 
tively nothing to do with money. Absolutely 
nothing, Miss Mabel !’’ 

She dropped her eyes under the splendor of 
his. Then she answered: ‘Still—the man 
should give, and the woman receive, I think.” 

** And why ?” he asked. 

No answer 

“You would not think a woman’s love any 
purer or stronger because she insisted on mar- 
rying a man richer than herself?’ 

“Oh, if you put it so!’ exclaimed Mabel, 
forgetting her constrained manner—‘‘ Now, you 
are making out women to be base! I only 
thought of what is graceful and suitable: that 
is, that a man should be a second providence 
to his wife. Now, what can a man do for a 
wife with half a million of dollars !” 

** Love her !’’ 

Stuart’s voice was so earnest and deep, that 
we were all startled into the conviction that 
we were in the wrong. That, after all, riches 
were only an accidental condition, which had 
nothing to do, necessarily, with the pleasure or 
pain of a marriage. 

‘Your own noble natures should teach you 
the possibility of disinterestedness in marriage,”’ 
said West, earnestly, and looking at us all. 
And to be sure, we knew nothing of Mr. Carter 
inconsistent with such a possibility. He went 
on: “ Doubtless it is pleasant to give gifts—to 
heap on one, beloved, the gold of Ophir and the 
mines of Golconda. But love buys and sells 
nothing. It gives and receives all. When 
once this is settled between the parties, it 
really seems to me of no moment whatever, 
from which wood-pile the pot is kept boiling.”’ 
He left off with a laugh, but yet as if he were 
vexed and disappointed in us all. 

“Perhaps,” said Aunt Susan, “it is a wo- 
man’s instinct to be dependent.”’ 

**Not"‘in money matters, I think, however. 
I have heard many women say they wished, of 
all things, they could hold the common purse.” 

And so we all had. 

“T think the instinct of dependence is there, 
notwithstanding,’ said Mabel; ‘‘ but it is look- 
ing up to the stronger, and, if posgible, the 
wiser, and has nothing to do with riches.” 

I said that great talents, or a commanding 
social position would be an equivalent, but 
that @ man should somehow be higher, I 
thought. 

“Don’t you think Victoria always shows 
best in her deference to the Prince Consort? 
and only a nature truly royal would have 
accepted a second place in the realm, because 
fare that he was enthroned in the queen’s 
heart?” 

“That is true,’”’ said Mabel, who had regained 








in the lively argument all her former ease and 
sprightliness. ‘‘ And I suppose also he felt his 
natural superiority—being a man—to all thrones 
and dignities, and—women !”’ 

‘Undoubtedly, and quite rightly too,’’ said 
Stuart, laughing. 

But we all exclaimed against his assuming 
any such state. 

‘“‘ Why not?’ said he. 

“Why not? Why, because of Mrs. Somer- 
ville, and Caroline Herschel, and Mrs. Brown- 
ing, and Angelica Kauffman, and—and—forty 
more.”’ 

‘Yes, you say well, forty more,’ said he, 
with provoking slowness, and pretending to 
count on his fingers feminine celebrities ; ‘‘ but 
even allowing forty first-class philosophers, 
poets, painters, mechanics, inventors, astrono- 
mers, on the whole the number and quality are 
inferior to the same of men.”’ 

“But women are not sent to college,’’ said 
Mabel, ‘‘and of course can’t know things.”’ 

“T knew you would say that. But did col- 
legians invent the steam-engine, the railroad, 
the balloon, the electric telegraph ?”’ 

We had nothing to say for collegians in that 
way. 

“T will give you a fairchance. In your own 
line, and where you are most familiar, and 
suffer the most, does one of your number invent 
a relief? Who invented a sewing-machine? 
Aman! Awashing-machine? Again, a man! 
All sorts of cooking apparatus? Still, incon- 
testably, a man! Now tell me a woman who 
ever thought out a knitting-machine, to say 
nothing of tubular bridges and cotton gins?” 

We hung our heads abased. And Aunt 
Susan said she had seen that day a patent dish- 
cleth holder, which was invented by a—man. 

“You all consider yourselves crushed, T 
hope,”’ said West, laughing. 

Of course not, for a moment, we said. ‘In 
art we may be nothing,” said Mabel, ‘but in 
artfulness you will give up to us, will you 
not ?”’ 

‘“‘That remains to be proved,” said West, 
drawing the chess-board forward, and chal- 
lenging Mabel to a display of her abilities. 

I think we had all forgotten about Cousin 
James. It was a delightful evening. Aunt 
Susan and I played cribbage, and “ir. West 
beat Mabel. 


We were sitting in my room after we went 
up stairs, before a little fire, for the evening 
was chilly. Mabel tossed her abundant hair 
back over her shoulders, combing it out with 
her fingers, and winding it over them in great 
curls. While we talked, she drew the ringlets 
forward over her cheeks, so that the glow on 
them should be hidden. 

“Ts Mr. West a lawyer, Mabel ?”’ 

“‘No, dear, an architect. Don’t you remem- 
ber the plans we were looking at yesterday?” 
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‘Has he always lived in Boston? Do his 
family live here? Has he sisters ?’’ 

It was remarkable that I had had no curi- 
osity on these points before now, considering 
the length I had gone on the spirit-road. Mabel 
answered :— 

“T think not. I think he is a Connecticut 
man. He told me once he was born under the 
blue laws, and that he ought to know how to 
take clocks to pieces. He mended ours once. 
It wasn’t much—only I remember his saying 
it. And auntie asked him, then, if his father 
was living. He said neither father nor mother, 
and looked very grave and sad. Soshe said no 
more. I have the impression that he is the 
Hapsburg of his own family.” 

** Ah, well, what matter? And so you know 
almost nothing about a man who brings or 
sends flowers to you every day, eh, Mabel ?”’ 

“Tt seems to me I do know him, though. 
He has visited here these six months.’’ 

‘But somebody must have introduced him 
at first, surely,’’ said I. 

“He offered me an umbrella in a shower of 
rain, and walked home with me from church, 
holding it persistently over my bonnet, to the 
great detriment of his own coat. So I was 
obliged to ask him in, and it wasn’t difficult. 
I saw he was a gentleman. There’s no mis- 
taking that, coat or no coat.” 

“No. I never saw it written plainer than 
on him, every way. But seriously, is that all 
your guarantee of his respectability—his per- 
son? Don’t everybody know about him ?’’ 

“‘T suppose so. I meet him sometimes at 
places. But what of that? Don’t I see and 
know him myself? and isn’t that better than 
taking other people’s opinion of him ?” 

** And as to his circumstances, his parentage, 
and all that, would it make no difference to you 
whether they were ignoble and base, or other- 
wise—supposing, I mean—that you had occa- 
sion to consider them, you know !”’ 

Mabel pulled her curls over brow and cheeks, 
before she answered me, rather pettishly. ‘I 
dare say I should be sorry if he had had low or 
disgraceful associates; but I can’t conceive of 
his having led a bad life, anyhow.”’ 

** He looks good,”’ I admitted. 

“Yes, Ellis. He has the instincts of a gen- 
tleman, and the manners and opinions of a 
Christian. Though I dare say he might fail in 
some social etiquette, I can’t conceive of his 
being embarrassed if the queen spoke to him. 
“* He'd shake hands with the king upon his throne, 

And think it kindness to his majesty.’ ” 

*‘Yes, I think so. A true Yankee. A sove- 
reign in his own right. And it seems to mea 
noble and good man.”’ 

“Yet we were puzzled with him last night,” 
said I. 

“Yes, Ellis. I was puzzled. But I’ve 
thought it out. It was a current, an eddy. 





| The whole stream is what I must judge by; 


and that is always one way.”’ 

“Tt is only fair,’’ I said, ‘‘ but the next time 
he comes, I wil! ask him something about his 
early youth. He never taiks about himself.”’ 

‘Yes; that is a sign that he has learnt the 
world, and perhaps in a painful schoo!, Aunt 
Susan says.” 

“IT suppose he has nothing entertaining to 
tell us of his youth. I am sure a detail of my 
youthful experiences is the very dullest thing 
I could offer, as a subject of conversation. 
Do you remember much of your early days. 
Mabel ?”’ 

“Not much,” said Mabel, reflectively ; ‘I 
think Aunt Susan took some pains to obliterate 
my early impressions. Whenever I asked her 
about myself, she just told me there was not 
thing to tell. My parents were dead, and I 
was to be a good girl and get my lessons, and 
mind Miss L——. But I didn’t know Aunt 
Susan enough in those days to dare to talk 
much to her; and since I have been with her I 
have fancied the subject always painfu: to her. 
One thing I do know, that she was to have 
married my father. Old Bessie told me that ; 
but she knew nothing more about it, only that 
the mateh was broken off, and I have woven 
many sad fancies out of the possible story of 
poor Aunt Susan.”’ 

‘‘ But, Mabel, you can remember long before 
you went to Miss L——’s school ? 

“Yes. But then facts and fancies are strange- 
ly minglefl in my memory. I remember many 
persons with considerable vividness, and yet 
the impressions connected with them are so 
contrary to, and inconsistent with each other, 
that I am obliged to consider some of them 
as mere fancies or dreams. Don’t you think 
dreams are sometimes as distinctly remembered 
as realities ?’’ 

“Yes. I cannot always distinguish them. 
For instance, I have a perfect recollection of 
the ‘Dark Day’ of 1781, and of the hens going 
to roost at noon, and the cows all coming home 
at twelve o’clock to be milked, which ceuldn’t 
have happened to me, you know, though it 
might have done so to my great-grandmother.”’ 

‘‘ Exactly so I remember,” said Mabel, ‘a 
house in a city, with sidewalks and lamps, and 
even chimney sweeps with their bags slung 
over their shoulders, which I might have seen 
in picture-books—the sweeps, I mean. But I 
do remember my maid Nanny who brushed my 
hair and gave me many a slap when nobody 
was by. And I remember being dressed in 
pretty white frocks and bright ribbons. But 
all that is quite inconsistent with a memory far 
more vivid, of rambling in the woods with 
James, and picking checkerberries in my little 
basket, and eating wild strawberries. Then I 
remember chafed ankles and chilblains, and a 
cross mother who never kissed me, but gave 
James and me a kind of porridge, which she 
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called pop-robin, which we hated, but dared not 
refuse to eat. James was afraid of his mother, 
I think.”’ : 

*“T think James, and your early attachment 
to him, quite the romantic part of your career, 
only he ought to turn up in the character of a 
merchant prince, and come suing for your hand, 
with a casket of jewels and a half million of 
dollars.”’ 

‘*Which poor James is never very likely to 
get, lam afraid,” said Mabel, not blushing at 
all now, but looking sadly in the fire. 

‘*Do you remember how he looked? should 
you know him agaimr?’’ 

‘Know him? anywhere. James is my one 
vivid remembrance. My childhood might have 
been a cramped and joyless one, and so it must 
have been, looking back on it. Yet while I re- 
member his bright face, with its thick cluster- 
ing curls and kind eyes, it can never seem all 
troubled.” 

‘“Why were you rambling in the woods? 
Why not at school, like other children ?”’ 

‘That I can’t tell you. We read a good 
deal, too, at home. We read the ‘ Arabian 
Nights’ together, I know. But we must have 
lived in some place remote from cities or towns. 
I think of James with a necklace of blue robins’ 
eggs in his hand for my neck, or we were look- 
ing for trailing arbutus. It is all woody per- 
fume, pine spears, and solitude.’’ 

“And you don’t remember your mother’s 
looks, then, Mabel? She must have been like 
Aunt Susan.”’ 

“Not my own mother, at all. This woman 
was not my own mother. She was tall and 
bent, I remember, and I think we lived in a 
fever and ague country, for my father was al- 
ways anxious to get us all into the house before 
dark, for fear of chills; and then, I know he 
was always smoking and drinking coffee, and 
being angry with some of us.” 

“‘T wonder, Mabel, that, remembering so 
much, you don’t remember more about your 
coming here.”’ 

** Why, you see,”’ she answered, “I gather up 
my reminiscences, and tie them, with what 
happened and what was said afterward, little 
words and casual allusions; but very few facts 
that I can depend on. And everything was so 
utterly changed, after I came to Miss L——’s; 
house, clothes, town, and the girls at school. 
It was like Saadi falling asleep on the bench of 
the baker’s shop, and waking up in the Caliph’s 
palace with curtains to his bed, and fine robes 
hanging on a chair ready to be put on.’’ 

‘** How strange, that Aunt Susan never talked 
to you about your youth, since you have grown 
up! I can see she might have some reasons for 
silence when you were a child.” 

‘“*T think there have always been reasons for 
silence ; but you know she used never to talk 
much, and when I have tried to lead to the 
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subject she has so evidently avoided it, that I 
have repressed my curiosity, and thought the 
time would come when she would tell me all. 
Since Bessie told me that about my father, I 
could guess there must have been much that 
was painful connected. with me.”’ 

** Well, Mabel, it seems very romantic to me, 
and very mysterious. Perhaps—who knows ?— 
‘the step, the look, the word,’ may yet come to 
you! I suppose he would make a royal look- 
ing youth ?”’ 

“T think so,’’ she answered, dreamily. ‘I 
sometimes fancy him grown taller, but always 
with the same protecting, tender look. I should 
know him among a thousand, if I once caught 
that glance !’’ 

“It is your romance, Mabel !’’ 

“Yes. It is the one glory of my otherwise 
dark and sorrowful childhood. The one thing I 
remember with delight. I am sure Thekla and 
her lover could never have woven their crosses 
in heaven, ‘with sparkling stars for flowers,’ 
with more happiness than we twined ours of 
oak leaves and maples, scarlet and yellow, out 
in the warm October woods! Buthe cannot be 
living, Ellis; else he would have found me, 
long before this. One is not lost in Boston.”’ 

‘*T didn’t think you so romantic, Mabel ; and 
when [I put things together, I acknowledge 
myself in a complete puzzle, but for all that I 
envy you.”’ 

‘* Laugh at me, you mean.” 

‘“‘Not I. It was in sad earnest I spoke. For 
I think women miss what is somehow a right, 
when their youth fades without a sight of King 
Arthur.’’ 

** And you had no knightly dream at Briars- 
dale, poor child !’’ 

‘* Not even the apothecary’s boy that brought 
the pills, though Thackeray says school-girls 
would make him into a hero, for lack of another. 
No matter. I have seen him in my dreams, 
and I shali know him when he comes, with 
‘his grave, sweet eyes, and flowing hair.’ ’’ 

“Yes ; and the age for romance doesn’t quite 
depart with eighteen.”’ 

“One never feels older, however, I think. 
But tell me about James saving your life—on 
the pond, was it ?’’ 

‘* & pond it must have been, I think. I only 
remember tipping off from something—logs, I 
suppose ; a great fright, and then sinking down 
face upwards, looking up at the top, and fall- 
ing asleep. Afterwards, dreadful pain. They 
rolled me on a barrel, like savages, to get the 
water out of me, and I only wonder I ever 
came to life under such difficulties. But the 
drowning itself is not hard. I shall never 
dread it again.”’ 

* And James! What did he do? Did he 
throw himself on his knees, and call you his 
adored Mabel ?’’ 

**T don’t think he did or said anything of 
that sort. But somebody gave me paregoric,. 
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and forbade my going on the logs any more, 
which was worse to me than being drowned.’’ 

‘* Well, I see why you remember James, at 
ali events,”’ said I. 

“Don’t 1? Won’tl? Always, and always! 
He dived twice before he got me, and my father 
couldn’t swim !” 

Here Mabel fairly broke down, and cried 
heartily. I could understand her nervousness 
and her gratitude; but, to say the truth, was 
fairly puzzled at her deep interest in this hero 
of her youth. It seemed more than merely 
gratitude. And then she declared she loved 
him so dearly! But what chance for Stuart, if 
her heart were indeed preoccupied ? 

A certain reserve, notwithstanding her can- 
dor, prevented me from speaking my thoughts 
to Mabel ; and besides, I had learned to appre- 
ciate Burns’s advice, to “aye keep something 
to yersel’, ye scarcely tell to ony.” 

If she fully understood Stuart, or if she re- 
garded him merely as a valued friend—if this 
James so filled her heart that there was no 
room for another—if this other were to be wast- 
ing his sensibilities on the desert air: all these 
‘‘ifs,” I tossed continually from one to the 
other in my mind. 

Though I have not mentioned it, there were 
several pleasant acquaintances of Mabel’s and 
mine, in whom I might have got up some 
interest, but as they have nothing to do with 
this silver thread I am Weaving, I will let them 
stay in the background. I think the impres- 
sion was general among Mabel’s friends that 
Mr. West was an accepted lover, or likely to be 
one, and he visited the house often enough to 
confirm that impression. 

It was only the day after we had had this 
talk together that we were amusing ourselves in 
a stormy afternoon with drawing plans for cot- 
tages. It was instructive to see how we were 
“begirt by the ring of necessity,’’ in all our 
imaginings. Not what we wished to do in even 
the smallest matter, but what consisted with 
the general good, could we compass, even in 
the plan of a house. At length we resolved to 
defy rules, and follow out our fancies, however 
extravagant, and each make a cottage which 
should be a fairy palace in its grace, airiness, 
and perfect proportion, and that this should 
be like no other house that was ever seen, 
but should be complete, convenient, and beau- 
tiful. 

A profoand stillness succeeded this resolve 
on our parts, and we went bnsily to work, 
having settled that Aunt Susan should decide 
which plan was the most desirable. We had 
been at work a long time when the ring of 
Mr. West was heard. I glanced sideways at 
Mabel’s hand, and saw it tremble. 

“ You have come in a good time,” said Aunt 
Susan; “these young ladies are making a 
reform in domestic architecture. There are to 
be no more square, ordinary houses. We are 








to have something better. 
invent at last !’’ 

‘* Yes, you see how your contempt has spurred 
us to exertion,’’ said I. 

Mabel scarcely spoke, so occupied was she in 
drawing doors and finishing a general idea of 


They have begun to 


| the outside of. her house. We had agreed that 


it was not necessary to have feet and inches 
very accurately measured, our plan being to 
develop genius, and not to trammel it. 

As we insisted on not being disturbed until 
our work was finished, Mr. West read from the 
evening paper to Aunt Susan, every five min- 
utes asking if we had not finished, and declaring 
that he could have designed a whole block of 
buildings in half the time. 

We put on the last touches and exchanged 
our plans for mutual admiration. 

‘* These houses may be called houses,”’ said 
I; “not a rectangle in them. The rooms are 
all octagon, star-shaped, and crescent-shaped. 
Mabel’s rooms are arched and vaulted. Now 
admit that we have invented something.”’ 

‘* Indeed you have,” said Stuart, laughing at 
the plans, as only a professed architect could, 
who saw both their merits and imperfections. 
‘* Miss Mabel, allow me to advise you to occupy 
yourself with flowers instead of houses ; your 
curves would come nicely in play there.” 

**But my house is a magnified flower. I am 
shocked at your want of perception, Mr. West. 
It may be considered a gigantic tropical plant, 
and only intended for a summer-house.”’ 

** And mine is a sort of crystallized music, as 
somebody said of architecture generally, and 
which compliment it by no means deserves.”’ 

“Then they are neither of them intended for 
human habitations ?’’ he inquired. 

‘Certainly they are. Don’t we tell you we 
are inventing a reform in yourart? Churches, 
hospitals, blocks of stores, may be built accord- 
ing to specified rules, and must comply with 
certain conditions; but for dwelling-houses, 
why shouldn’t each man strike out his own 
individual taste ?”’ 

I was delighted with my new idea, and de- 
fended it with all the eloquence I possessed. 
Indeed it seemed very feasible, and a great im- 
provement on the old way of each man looking 
and living just like his neighbor. 

‘Tt would inaugurate a new era in taste, cer- 
tainly,” replied West, to my assertion that 
every house should express its owner’s peculi- 
arities. ‘“‘ But if he wanted to sell it, what 
could he do? Every animal wouldn’t be suited 
with a snail’s shell.’’ 

‘* People would stop selling their houses, and 
never having any homes or home feelings.”’ 

* And that would bean improvement on our 
national character,’’ said Mabel. 

‘*We shall say in future,’’ said Stuart, “ not 
‘I think I shall move farther up town, my 
dear, or I will try to get a house at the west 
part of the. city ;) but ‘I think, my dear, this 
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nautilus is getting too small for our large fami- 
ly—not chambers enough. We will build a 
sunflower, unless old Mr. Somebody’s is to be 
sold.’ ”’ 

We declared this would make a city some- 
thing worth looking at, and the country a 
thousand times more interesting than it is at 
present. 

“‘Mhildren ?’”’ said Aunt Susan, in a solemn 
voice, and looking up from the two plans she 
had been studying, ‘‘how are you to get up 
stairs? There is no way, unless you wind them 
round a pole in the centre octagon.’’ 

To my dismay I found this was the case, and 
was thankful to find Mabel no better off for 
conveniences, since her hyacinthine saloon 
could be lighted in no possible way by day- 
light. 

After tea Mr. West sat down by- the table, 
where I was still measuring and drawing, and 
pointed out the impossibilities of both of our 
plans in a provoking -way, half jest, and half 
earnest. 

“Let me draw you something possible, Miss 
Ellis,’’ said he, taking a sheet of paper. ‘‘ Where 
will you put it? On a desolate crag, you say? 
Very good. Here we have it, then!’”’ . 

He sketched rapidly, and with a practised 
hand, the bold shore of a part of Beverly, where 
the rocks reach a considerable height and over- 
leck Salem Bay. Harmonizing with the rude 
character of the landscape, and giving a cas- 
tellated expression to the whole scene, he drew, 
half shown and half hidden, a stone house. 

“‘There, you see! of stone, to suggest the 
idea of resistance to all possible storms. No- 
thing can beat against it with any hope.”’ 

While he talked to me, and devoted himself 
to me in this unusual way, I observed that he 
often glanced at Mabel, who had taken her 
work and seated herself at the other end of the 
room. He did not draw her into the conversa- 
tion, but seemed to be occupied with me. Oc- 
casionally she spoke, but oftener talked with 
Aunt Susan about a book they were reading. 
But he, Mr. West, kept talking to me, drawing 
for me, and at last left off looking at Mabel, 
and only busied himself with drawing my 
house, and talking in a low, confidential sort 
of way, which, to be sure, might be for fear of 
disturbing any one else. 

I hope I shall not be considered a consum- 
mate idiot, if I say that all the ideas and feel- 
ings which I had buried a night or two ago, and 
whose graves I had stamped on, rose from their 
slumbers and paced slowly across my brain. 
People never lose one capacity, that of being 
foolish. 

‘Now, then, for the ground plan,”’ said he. 
‘You mean it for a perpetual country-house 
for all of you ?’’ 

‘Not at all,” I answered, blushing in spite 
of myself at the ghosts just conjured up, and 
which mocked my words ; “‘ this is to be my own 








special desolation. A house of refuge to forget 
the world in, by the world forgot. I suppose,”’ 
said I, with a sigh at saying over what I had 
said over to myself so often in the dark night, 
**T suppose I shall sit on a rock and listen to 
the scream of the eagles.’”’ Stuart laughed ; 
then I laughed. For all that I was weeping 
inwardly ; and so we understand each other in 
this world of bodies. But we both looked down 
on the paper, and he had no right to my 
thoughts yet. 

** Then here I draw a balcony for you to listen 
in comfortably. And here—here is the atrium, 
where you shall listen to the Attic bees beneath 
the myrtles, or, what is better, to ‘the melan- 
choly lapse of waves on the low shore.’ ”’ 

‘Why, this is more like a Grecian than an 
American design !’’ 

‘Yes; but if you are to be here perpetually, 
summer and winter, you must be provided ac- 
cordingly, There must be no too-much sun, 
nor too-wild breezes on your face.”’ 

“You make it a perfect luxury to be wretched, 
Mr. West,” said I, ‘‘ Who wouldn’t be un- 
happy?” 

“Oh, I mean youshall enjoy it,’’ he answered, 
softly, and still sketched rapidly, without look- 
ing up. If he had looked up he would have 
seen what I did. Mabel’s face with an expres- 
sion of pain in it which brought at once my 
better self to me; I stamped again on the 
graves of foolish hopes. West went on sketch- 
ing and talking nonsense. 

‘‘Here you shall sit in the evening, and sip 
golden wine from cups of porphyry ; and here 
—where shall I put it?” 

‘‘Put what? a smoking-room? I shall have 
no cigars in my house.” 

“‘ Not a thought of cigars, fair Grecian, shall 
profane your pillared retreat. But unless you 
are to stay forever on this perch,’’ he added, 
laughing, ‘‘you must ride away. We must 
have Thessalian horses and—for aught I can 
see—a stable.”’ 

“* Never !’’ said I, decidedly. 

‘Then I must provide you with a lectica.”’ 

‘“What’s that? a wheelbarrow?” said Ma- 
bel, sharply. Stuart looked at her, and a 
bright smile lit uf his face. 

“Not at all. <A lectica is a litter,” turning 
tome. ‘* You are to be borne on the shoulders 
of four of your most devoted admirers. One 
out of the four, who will remain faithful not- 
withstanding the utmost disdain and cruelty 
on your part, will at length receive his reward. 
For I hold that faithful persistent affection 
must meet that, some time or other, don’t you?’’ 

“‘Tt’s to be hoped so,” said I, looking at him 
with so much surprise that I did not notice 
what answer I made, and only thought of it 
afterwards. I had never seen him in this fan- 
ciful, not to say flippant mood, before. 

Mabel was profoundly silent. Aunt Susan 
still buried in the Evening Transcript, and the 
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quiet remained unbroken, save by the scratch- 
ing of Stuart’s pencil, and nis wild flights of 
imagination. He kept tracing the strangest 
buildings on the most impossible sites, and 
finally made a grotesque yacht, half sea-mon- 
ster, which he declared would be just the thing 
for two lovers to float off forever in, to “some 
undiscovered isle in the far seas.”” 

At this point Mabel rose from her seat, and, 
murmuring something about more silk for her 
netting, leftthe room. No sooner had she gone 
than, as if wearied with playing a part, Stuart 
threw down his pencil and leaned his head 
silently on his hand. In about five minutes 
Mabel returned, all composure and dignity. 

“The sweetest wine of love a hot ray will 
sharpen into vinegar,’’ thought I, repeating a 
German phrase to myself, and looking at these 
two persons. 

Stuart drew a long sighing breath, and 
reached out his hand for a small volume of 
poems. Nobody spoke, and presently he began 
reading in a low voice, so as not to disturb 
Aunt Susan, the poem of Douglas. I saw 
Mabel turn towards us, listening :— 

**Could ye come back to me, Douglas! 
In the old likeness that I knew, 

I would be so faithful, so loving, Douglas, 
Douglas! Douglas! tender and true! 
Never a scornful word should grieve ye! 

I’d smile on you sweet as the angels do, 
Sweet as your smile on me shone ever, 
Douglas! Douglas! tender and true !”” 


‘What words were ever so deeply, so exqui- 
sitely sad? or is it that each reader sharpens 
the pang from his own experience ?”’ said Stuart, 
in a low tone, and without raising his eyes from 
the book. 

Mabel had risen from her seat, and drawn 
near, as silently as a shadow. He went on 
reading :— 

“Stretch out your hand to me, Douglas! 

Drop forgiveness from heaven like dew”’— 

As Stuart repeated these lines, he looked up 
and fixed his eyes on Mabel’s with an expres- 
sion as pleading, as deeply tender as the poem 
he had been reading. And, yielding to a force 
above and beyond herself, Mabel held out her 
hand. Instantly it was imprisoned in both his, 
still without a word. Then she 


* Smiled on him sweet as the angels do,” 


and he bowed his head on her hand. 

It was all done before my face, and Aunt 
Susan might have seen it all, if she had looked 
up from her newspaper. I feit and knew it was 
a betrothal; not more in the lambent and tri- 
umphant glow in West’s eyes, than in the tender 
gladness of Mabel’s, and her bent neck. A 
minute they stood there still, then the Old 
South rung nine, Aunt Susan laid down her 
paper, and the lovers walked quietly towards 
her. 

**You will give Mabel to me, Aunt Susan?” 





said Stuart, adopting the relationship without 
hesitation. 

For a minute auntie looked from one to the 
other in blank surprise. Then she shook her 
head. 

Not in the smallest degree daunted by the 
negative expressed in her face, Stuart went on, 
still holding fast Mabel’s hand. ‘ Don’t shake 
your head, auntie, for I do assure you I will 
never give her up, so long as we both shall live! 
that is, unless she has a husband living.’’ 

** Ah—well, that may be!’’ said Mabel, blush- 
ing and laughing, and trying in vain to draw 
away her hand. ‘“ Ellis knows that I am pro- 
mised to my Cousin James.’’ Of course this 
was in sport, but Stuart dropped her hand at 
once. 

“What is it?’’ said he, with eyes flashing, 
though with a still smiling mouth. ‘‘ What do 
you mean ?”’ 

I wasn’t wicked enough to break the course 
of their true love’s running, so I replied, benig- 
nantly: ‘‘Only baby-talk. Of course Mabel 
promised to reward with her hand the hero 
who saved her life !”’ 

‘Gh, that nonsense !’’ said Stuart, sharply. 
But it wasn’t nonsense after all, and I knew 
Mabel felt deeply about what he called non- 
sense. Nay, since the eclaircissement, I could 
see Stuart West without the old glamor, and I 
missed in him the nobility of soul which recog- 
nized the heroic deed of another, even though 
a rival. 

‘*Pray God she may never have her eyes 
couched !” IT thought. All this time we were 
standing before Aunt Susan, the lovers with 
clasped hands, and I waiting anxiously to see 
what in the world could be the difficulty. 

An expression of great pain spread over Aunt 
Susan’s face, and she was her own rigid self 
again. Days and years went over her; she 
seemed to age as she went back to her unhappy 
youth. “Sit down, children,” she said, with a 
half pitiful, half contemptuous stress on the 
word; and then I knew there was some old, 
sad story to come up. Sho seated herself in 
her arm-chair, and I placed my chair near hers. 
Mabel put both her hands into her lover’s, with 
an air half confident, half defiant, and all wo- 
manly; and as he clasped the pledges of an 
affection too strong for words to confirm, and 
which had not needed words to win, Stuart 
said, gayly :— 

‘Tam all ready to hear. But, dear auntie, 
nothing can ever make the smallest difference to 
me. Sotell me as much and little as you like.’’ 

‘‘Before I tell you anything,’ said Aunt 
Susan, smiling like herself once more, ‘let me 
say, that I consider you in no way bound to 
Mabel Ford ; and that youare entirely at liberty, 
after hearing what I say, to break off any en- 
gagement you may have formed with her.” 

Stuart and Mabel only bowed, she anxiously, 
he carelessly. 
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**T had asister Theoda, Mabel’s mother. She 
married—a good-for-nothing fellow of hand- 
some person and winning manners. The match 
was every way a bad one for her. But she was 
young, and he contrived to enlist her generosity 
in his favor, and to make her believe that she, 
and she only, could save him from destruction. 
They ran away to Providence, which is a kind 
of Gretna Green still, for eyading the law, and 
were there married. My sister had a good pro- 
perty of her own, which her husband spent in 
the course of the first two years of their mar- 
riage, with the exception of some stocks which 
were worthless at the time, but which after- 
wards came to be valuable, and are all that 
Mabel has. About five thousand dollars. So 
she is not a great heiress, you see.’’ 

Aunt Susan paused here, and it seemed a 
great effort for her to go on. For my part, I 
was intensely interested in the story, which, I 
had no doubt, would be a thrilling romance ; 
especially Aunt Susan’s part, which, sooner or 
later, must come in, I thought. Mabel nestled 
close to her aunt, whispering :— 

“And you have been such a mother to your 
poor orphaned Mabel !’’ 

“Nothing at all. You have paid me twenty 
times over—and do so every day of your life!’’ 
answered Aunt Susan, drying her eyes, which 
would drop tears. She seemed to dread and 
hate to go on. 

Stuart listened, I suppose, though he seemed 
only intent on measuring the line that led from 
Mabel’s eyebrow to the end of her straight nose. 

“These things are all so painful, so tho- 
roughly disagreeable to dwell on. You won’t 
wonder, girls, that I have never been willing 
to talk about them. But of course, if Mabel 
were ever to think of marriage, I should feel it 
my duty to state plainly any circumstances 
which might make a difference. Better any- 
thing than heart-burnings, after things are 
settled beyond recall.’’ 

She stopped again and looked at West. He 
nodded and smiled in answer in so careless and 
secure a way, that Aunt Susan proceeded with 
good courage. , 

“They lived in Buffalo, where Ford built a 
splendid house, and had fine grounds about it, 
surrounding himself with every luxury. Of 
course, this could not last long. At one of the 
féte champétres, which he was fond of giving, 
Theoda took a violent cold and went into a 
rapid consumption. She died when Mabel was 
three years old; and, in three or four months, 
he married a Buffalo widow, a woman without 
any attractions but a few thousand dollars. 
Of course that was soon gone, and they moved 
to the west, where they remained some years 
without my being able to discover their where- 
about. 

“One day, twelve years ago, I received a 
letter postmarked ‘ Niles, Michigan.’ It was 
very short, and only requested me, if I wished 





to save Mabel Ford from trouble and danger, 
to come on and take her home with me. This 
letter was well written and spelled, and signed 
‘Mabel’s affectionate brother James Ford.’ 

“The contents of this letter were deeply inter- 
esting tome. The writer said he should ask at 
the hotel every day, and should know when I 
came. I found afterwards that he had some 
employment which brought him to the town 
every day, but that the family lived about 
three miles in the interior. They had moved 
from Ohio on the death of Mabel’s father. 

“*T did not hesitate a moment about undertak- 
ing this journey of so many hundred miles, in 
my intense desire to save my sister’s child from 
the possible evil that I imagined. I took my 
good Bessie with me, and, as in those days we 
went by stage coaches and canals, it was with 
much fatigue, and after many days, that we 
got to Niles. 

‘““We had not been there half an hour when 
a bright-looking fellow of fourteen or there- 
abouts presented himself and asked if I was 
Mabel’s aunt. He said he would bring Mabel 
over the succeeding night if I would leave the 
next day after. From the way he spoke I con- 
cluded that he intended to keep the whole 
matter a secret from his mother. Whatever 
reasons he had for this, I respected his reticence 
on the subject. He said his father had been 
dead about six months, and that he left Mabel 
in charge to him to send to her Aunt Roberts, 
giving him my direction. At the same time 
he brought me a small package which belonged 
to Mabel, and which I afterwards found to be 
certificates of copper stock. 

“My sister’s child was placed in my arms, 
the next evening, fast asleep. We all wept 
together over the little unconscious thing. Her 
blue gown with the coarse apron and bonnet 
could not obscure the lovely face which was 
the image of my sister. Bessie cried heartily 
from sympathy, and the boy sobbed as if his 
heart would break at parting with you, Mabel. 
After all, he was not your brother at all, though 
he had called himself so, but a son by a former 
husband of Mrs. Ford. He had come to be 
called by his step-father’s name naturally 
enough.”’ 

‘*Oh, tell me everything you can about James, 
auntie !’’ cried Mabel. 

‘‘He had half led and half carried you from 
home, and it was nearly ten o’clock when he 
arrived with his weary burden. I was a good 
deal struck with the boy’s bright, intelligent 
face, his anxious and precocious expression, 
and even his manner of speaking, which all 
showed a painful experience, and an unchild- 
ishness, not easily described, though it is at 
once felt. In talking with him I felt too much 
respect for him to make any inquiries, but just 
let him say what he would. It seemed they 
were talking of going to Canada, and James 
felt that it was best Mabel should be with her 
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friends before the family broke up at Niles. 
He evidently wished us to go away as soon as 
possible, and that there should be no trace left 
of Mabel. I assured him that we would start 
in the early stage-coach, and he then seemed 
much relieved. He took you in his arms, Ma- 
bel—fast asleep as you were—and kissed you 
over and over with a vehement burst of sorrow 
that contrasted strangely with his general 
manly composure. I never saw such passion- 
ate grief in a child, for, after all, he was but a 
mere boy.”’ 

Aunt Susan stopped describing, for Mabel’s 
tears had outburst into sobs which shook her 
whole frame. I tried in vain to soothe her, and 
perhaps it was as well that her sadness should 
have its way. 

The newly-affianced wife wept like a baby 
again. But Stuart only hid his face in his 
hand. I did not wonder much at his moody 
fashion, for to be sure it was something of a 
trial to a true lover to see his lady-love con- 
vulsed with grief about somebody else. 

At last Mabel got words to sob out, “T shall 
never see him again! never! never!’’ and then 
[I think Stuart’s patience gave way, for he 
said, in a hard, stern voice :-— 

“Is there nobody and nothing important to 
you but this James? Did you not say your- 
self he must be dead ?”’ 

Mabel raised her head from her hands and 
looked at him. Then she said, coldly, to 
auntie: ‘You are troubling Mr. West with a 
very long story, in which, I fear, he can have 
no interest; pray don’t tell him any more.”’ 

Here was a pretty tangle just in the begin- 
ning of things! Happily Aunt Susan did not 
take notice of the faces of the lovers. She was 
preoccupied with her own painful thoughts. 
**T have been making a long story of it, indeed, 
But I hated to come to the worst. And yet, 
you ought to know, Mr. West. Mabel’s father 
was indicted for forging notes, and was only 
able to escape the penalty of his guilt by break- 
ing his bonds and flying into a distant State. 
He lived a very secluded life, and I think re- 
moved frequently from place to place. For- 
tunately, he did not live long. And now,” 
concluded Aunt Susan, drawing a long breath 
of relief, “‘I have discharged my conscience. 
You know all, and are at perfect liberty to de- 
cline any engagement with my niece Mabel 
Ford.”’ 

Auntie said the last sentence with a little 
pride, and turned tenderly towards Mabel, pass- 
ing her arm round her neck and kissing her, 
as if in congratulation that all pain was now 
over. 

I must say, I never was so confounded in 
my life as to see Stuart’s face. It was sternly 
set, as if in black marble, so deep was the 
frowning brow and the fixed features. He 
never looked towards any of us, but took his 
hat, bowed and left the room, as if unable to 





speak. But that was his way when he was 
agitated. Gone. Without a word. 

Was it jealousy? I had seen Stuart’s face, 
and that it worked with strong feeling. Once 
a sort of convulsion shook him. But indeed it 
was very trying to see Mabel’s agitation about 
a childish and probably dead lover. However, 
it did not look exactly probable that jealousy 
had much to do with Stuart’s agitation. He 
had started when Aunt Susan spoke of Mr. 
Ford’s infamy. 

We sat up together talking it over for hours. 
I mean auntie and I—for Mabel went directly 
to her room, kissing us tenderly before she 
went, and shaking her head, as much as to ask 
us not to speak to her. 

After we had turned the matter over ever so 
fully, we were obliged to confess that it looked 
dark for our Mabel. It had been the first time 
that auntie had found it necessary to give this 
painful history. But she knew, she said, that 
whenever Stuart asked her Mabel would marry 
him. She had long ago read that in her face. 

And then, the floodgates of sorrow were un- 
locked by the keys of sympathy, and in a few 
brief words I read poor Aunt Susan’s life-long 
trouble. It had been a strong attachment on 
her part and on his, till Aunt Theoda came 
from school, and her girlish beauty and bloom 
outshone Aunt Susan’s, and the first thought 
she had of his infidelity was the news of their 
marriage. Pride and that drug Inevitability, 
which I had myself had occasion to swallow, 
kept Aunt Susan calm, but she never saw Mr. 
Ford afterwards, nor her sister. And this had 
been Aunt Susan’s petrifaction, poor thing! 

“Do you remember Mr. West’s talking one 
day about family pride, Ellis? and how he 
said that to say ‘all the sons were brave and 
all the daughters virtuous,’ was the noblest 
epitaph a man could have, and the best motto 
for a coat of arms ?’’ 

“Yes. I always thought him a man who 
would be keenly sensitive to dishonor of any 
sort. Don’t you wish you hadn’t told him 
auntie? He might never have found it out!’’ 

“No. If it were to do again, I should tell 
all the same. What sort of love is it that won’t 
allow any sacrifice of pride? for that is all. 
Mabel is of herself good enough for any king.”’ 

“Well, auntie, as Bessie says, ‘A good rid- 
dance to bad rubbish,’ if that is the stuff Stuart 
West is made of. Mabel won’t die of grief for 
a man unworthy of her!’’ 

So we two women, heart-broken for the dear, 
crushed heart up stairs, exchanged our confi- 
dences and our tears. 

In the morning Mabel came to the breakfast 
table at the usual hour, looking calm and pale, 
but perfectly collected. I think she had sought 
peace where only it is found, for her face had 
the whiteness of that of Moses when he had 
been in the cloud, “‘and wist not that his face 
shone.”” Her proud, starry eyes were clear 
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with a womanly dignity that overcame all pain 
and mortification. I only wished Stuart could 
see her. 

All day she went about her work as usual, 
only she could not see any company, and all 
the evening she sat by Aunt Susan, playing 
cribbage or reading aloud, so quietly that we 
could not restrain our tears to see it. Once, 
when she saw us wiping our eyes, she turned 
quickly and said :— 

**Don’t! if you love me!” and pretty soon 
went on with her reading. 

The next day it was the same. Aunt Susan 
and I had planned a short journey for us all 
to New York, and Mabel agreed to anything 
we liked with a gentle sweet way all her own, 
and was tender and helpful to Aunt Susan. 
We two girls stood looking from the bay win- 
dow at a patch of sky, when we heard a ring 
at the door-bell, and an instant after saw Stuart 
West standing like a ghost at the door of the 
parlor. 

He looked very pale and agitated, and when 
Aunt Susan nervously pointed to a chair, did 
not move. I trembled for Mabel, on whom his 
eyes rested for an instant, and then sought the 
floor. 

But our Mabel was herself. A deep flush of 
disdain spread over her white face as he made 
one step forward, saying :— 

“Tf I hesitated’’— 

‘*No farther! no more!’’ said she. “I want 
no explanation. I desire only that you will 
go, and that our acquaintance may cease.”’ 

How I wished he would go! I knew from 
Mabel’s trembling, for my arm was round her, 
that she would soon lose her calmness. He 
turned to each of us, and seeing only coldness 
in auntie’s face and scorn in mine, stepped 
back to the door. Then Mabel broke down. 
In a tone of agonized reproach she called him 
back :— 

“O Stuart West! O, man, man! if you 
had been the son of a felon, a forger—nay, a 
murderer—what difference would it ever have 
made to me? Nota feather’s weight—so help 
me God! but to draw me nearer to you. I can 
say it to youin parting from you, as I gladly 
do—forever !”’ 

There was a strange triumphant glitter in 
Stuart’s eyes. He fixed them on Mabel, as she 
poured out her indignation, as if he would and 
did read her devoted love, at whatever cost to 
her. 

How I wished Mabel had not spoken! that 
she had not revealed the depth of her affection 
to a man so utterly unable to comprehend its 
purity, or to return its strength. I could 
scarcely forgive this passionate ebullition of 
her anguish, lest Stuart might be melted with 
it, and pick up the heart thus thrown at his 
feet. I need not have been troubled if I had 
glanced at Mabel’s face. When I did, I saw 
in it a contempt so stony, that he would have 





been a vain man indeed, who could have hoped 
to subdue it to softness. She sat down in the 
nearest chair. 

The next moment Stuart walked swiftly 
across the room, knelt at her feet, clasped her 
hands in both his, and gazed with the in- 
tensest eagerness in her eyes. ‘‘ Mabel! my 
Mabel! my love! my dove! Is it possible you 
don’t know me? Look at me, look at me!”’’ 
Her face had only a terrified expression. ‘“O, 
Mabel!’’ he murmured, with a passionate long- 
ing that might have brought back a spirit de- 
parted from-earth, and did bring back the past 
to Mabel, ‘‘ how could you forget me ?” 

Slowly came back the youth of her heart, the 
revelation of her whole life’s life. Her arms 
slid softly round his neck, her eyes closed, her 
mouth was pressed closely to his, and she lay 
helpless in his arms. But by no means sense- 
less. We heard them murmuring, softly, ‘Is 
it you, indeed?’ and “Who else, my own 
love?’’ before we slipped out of the room and 
left them to settle their identities to their own 
complete and perfect satisfaction. Of course 
we had heard “‘ James! James!’’ a dozen times 
over, and of course we read the transparent 
riddle. Shaking each other by the hands till 
we were tired, we satin the basement a good 
hour before we ventured to break in. When 
we did, there sat Stuart in the. great rocking- 
chair, rocking Mabel like a baby. 

“Why shouldn’t I, auntie? I’ve rocked her 
to sleep a hundred times !’’ 

And then Mabel got away and introduced 
him formally to us both as her step-brother, 
Mr. James Stuart West. 

We sat up till mirk midnight, talking and 
asking questions. There were thousands to 
ask on our part. None almost on his, for he 
knew all about us, and had known all the time. 

“One thing, Stuart. Why did you wait two 
whole days before you came near me? Oh, 
those two fearful days! I never will forgive 
you those!’’ cried Mabel. 

** Nor will we,”’ chimed in Aunt Susan and I. 

“Of course you never will. But in the first 
place you must understand that I could not 
devote myself wholly to la belle passion. After 
all, one is a man, and an architect. That man, 
whom you so despised for marrying half a mil- 
lion, was waiting at my office that night, to 
talk with me about a house. And yesterday 
he took me forty miles to show me where he 
had determined to build, and kept me all 
night. And I am to build both town and coun- 
try-house, and a pretty penny I shall make of 
it, too, ma belle Mabel !”’ 

Stuart told us as much of his story as was 
absolutely necessary we should know. The 
real events of life, wild, picturesque, and effec- 
tive, when arranged by the hand of art, are, in 
their progress, only dreary and confusing to the 
actors in the life-drama, who see not how the 
fifth act will terminate. 
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A very sad part, and one on which he dwelt 
as lightly as possible, was the character and 
actions of his mother. It seemed that his step- 
father himself distrusted her care for Mabel’s 
interests, for in an interview but a short time 
previous to his death, Mr. Ford solemnly com- 
meniled Mabel to James’ charge, and gave him 
directions where to find the papers belonging 
to her, and how to write to Aunt Susan. James 
was so fond of Mabel that it was not until he 
was convinced that her life was endangered, 
that he determined, at whatever suffering to 
himself, he would remove her to a place of 
safety. 

His mother had one day been looking over 
some papers in the tin box which contained 
Mabel’s certificates. He asked her what it was 
she was looking at? 

**Only some stock belonging to your father,”’ 
said she, carelessly. 

‘To my father ?’’ he said. 

‘*Well, to her father, then!”’ she answered, 
impatiently ; ‘‘ properly it belonged to him. If 
Mabel dies, it comes to us, of course, and I 
don’t think she’ll live. She is a miserable, 
sickly thing.”’ 

It was easy to let her get more miserable and 
more sickly, by the passive means of allowing 
her to be out at nightfall, and by exposure to 
malarian fever. 

“I was thankful, dearly as I loved you, 
Mabel, when I could feel you were hundreds of 
miles away from the bad climate. I knew you 
were well cared for ; and didn’t I vow a vow to 
myself, when I held you in my arms that night, 
that I would hold you there again? 

“‘T never summoned courage to say a word 
to my mother about you. But when you had 
been gone two days and not a word of inquiry 
from her, I saw too plainly how great had been 
the temptation to my poor mother, and what 
an escape it had been for you, Mabel! When 
she missed the papers from the box, she thought 
at first that you had stolen them and run away 
somewhere. In vain I told her you were too 
young to understand anything about such 
things; only hysterical anger, and reproaches 
answered me. We went to Canada, and there 
my poor mother died. I returned immediately 
to New England, informed myself of your 
whereabout, and set myself to earning my liv- 
ing.”’ 

** And have you not met with a thousand dis- 
couragements and reverses, poor James ?’’ said 
Mabel, softly. 

“Plenty. But I was stout and willing, with 
abundance of self-conceit, which is a blessing 
to youth, whatever may be said to the contrary. 
Then I had a fair common school education to 
begin with, thanks to my New Hampshire 
birth ; with a general sense of right and wrong 
which stood me always in cases of diffieulty. I 
was not likely to go far wrong with your idea 
always beside me. Do you think I didn’t learn 


| with a will while you were at school? Some 


time or other I knew I should meet you in so- 
ciety, and I informed myself as far as possible, 
so that you shouldn’t be ashamed of me, when- 
ever the time should come. By one of the happy 
accidents that occur to persons on the watch 
for them, I met with Mr. C——, an architect 
of New York. I had no taste for the thing 
naturally, but I took to it with all the vigor of 
my will. Somehow we got along so well, that 
I became a member of the firm, and at length 
was able to come to Boston, where I found you 
without the least difficulty—by looking in the 
Directory. I watched you go to meeting, and 
went to the same ; was lucky enough to have 
one more umbrella than you, and you know 
the rest. 

‘But oh, Mabel of Mabels! if you only 
knew—but you never can!—my momentary 
hopes! my hourly despairs! my tortures! my 
woes unutterable! You never can pay me for 
them—never, never! Do you think I hav’n’t 
suffered, Mabel? Partly lest you should have 
forgotten me, James, and more lest you should 
discover and identify me; and then that the 
slight interest which I hoped you had in me, 
Stuart, should subside into the old brotherly 
feeling for James! In short, how I dreaded 
gaining a sister, lest I should lose a wife !’’ 


for he was telling the whole story to us all. 

“T can never tell you the complication of 
intense feeling with which I saw you snatch 
your hand from mine, in your convulsive grief 
at the memory of my other self. For the time 
I hated that James who stood between me and 
my happiness. But it was only a sister’s love? 
Tell me so, Mabel !’”’ said he, earnestly. 

“ Analyze me if you will, and can,”’ said 
Mabel. ‘‘I am so far from the ability to do it 
for myself, that I can only say it is a succession 
of surprises from beginning to end. I think I 
must have been in love all my life without 
knowing it, like the man in Moliére who had 
been talking prose.’’ 

‘Do call it poetry at least, Mabel,’ I inter- 
rupted, impatiently. ‘‘ What I wonder at is, 
that you didn’t remember the name.”’ 

“‘T was generally called James Ford, after 
my step-father. Mabel wouldn’t be likely to 
remember about that, and I took care to have 
my cards engraved ‘J. Stuart West.’ I knew 
she would not remember.”’ 

“Tt’s a royal name any way, Mabel. Your 
true prince has come at last!’’ said I. 


So 
oon 





Memory is the cabinet of imagination, the 
treasury of reason, the registry of conscience, 
and the council-chamber of thought. 

THOUGH a taste of pleasure may quicken the 
relish of life, an unrestrained indulgence leads 
| to inevitable destruction. 





‘Well, she did love James, you see,’’ said I, 
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MISS EDGEWORTH’S LIFE AND 
LETTERS. 


THE readers of the Edinburgh Review have 
lately enjoyed a treat rarely furnished by jour- 
nalism. In its columns have appeared large 
extracts from an unpublished book printed in 
England for private circulation. The Memoir 
and Selected Letters of Miss Edgeworth, by the 
late Mrs. Edgeworth, is a title that will excite 
high expectations among those to whom the 
fertile invention and keen observation of the 
Irish novelist have made her name like that of 
a household friend ; and the favored few who 
had glimpses of the happy and well-ordered 
family life, whose movement is here displayed, 
will feel a double pleasure in finding their frag- 
mentary remembrances in harmony with the 
whole tenor of her days. This volume is one 
of those rare biographies like Lockhart’s “‘ Life 
of Scott,’’ or Moore’s ‘‘ Letters of Lord Byron ;’’ 
a biography whose subject is memorable, whose 
materials are ample, whose execution combines 
judgment with affection. The charge of con- 
cealing or of palliating faults, so often and so 
justly brought against those who write the lives 
of their friends, would have no reason here. 
Miss Edgeworth is before us in her letters just 
as she must have seemed to those around her— 
the lively, witty, sensible woman that our 
fathers found so attractive; a little prosaic, 
perhaps, never rising above a certain level in 
her writings, but within her own region tho- 
roughly admirable. 

We design to give our readers, in as brief a 
space as possible, an idea of the contents of this 
book, especially of the social life described in 
it. Miss Edgeworth was not only a lion her- 
self, but she was the friend or acquaintance of. 
a great many other lions. Her social position 
was the best; and at that time almost every 
literary celebrity belonged either by birth or 
adoption to the set in which she lived. At 
home and abroad, she met the people of whom 
we like to hear. Her letters abound in anec- 
dotes and details of the famous men and wo- 
men of her time. 

She was born in Oxfordshire, January 1, 1767, 
and was the only daughter of her father’s first 
marriage. He had four wives; and not the 
least entertaining and remarkable portion of 
the Memoir relates to him and them. His cha- 
racter, as it comes out through the book, is a 
peculiar one. He was a man of plans and pur- 
poses ; full of energy and vivacity, and apt to 
talk of himself; something of a bore, we sup- 
pose, in general society, as our first extract 
will show ; but alike agreeable and useful to 
his family. Lord Byron met him at a company 
in the later years of his life. 


“IT have been reading the Life by himself and 
daughter of Mr. R. L. Edgeworth, the father 
of the Miss Edgeworth. It is altozether a great 
name. In 1813, I recollect to have met them in 








the fashionable world of London, in the assem- 
blies of the hour, and at a breakfast of Sir 
Humphry and Lady Davy’s, to which I was 
invited for the nonce. I had been the lion of 
1812; Miss Edgeworth and Madame de Staél, 
with the Cossack, towards the end of 1813, 
were the exhibitions of the succeeding year. 
I thought Edgeworth a fine old fellow, of a 
clarety, elderly, red complexion, but active, 
brisk, and endless. He was seventy, but did 
not look fifty—no, nor forty-eight, even. I had 
seen poor Fitzpatrick not very long before—a 
man of pleasure, wit, eloquence, all things. 
He tottered—but still talked like a gentleman, 
though feebly.. Edgeworth bounced about, and 
talked loud and long, but he seemed neither 
weakly nor decrepit, and hardly old. 

‘He was not much admired in London, and 
I remember a ‘ryghte merrie’ and conceited 
jest which was rife among the gallants of the 
day—viz., a paper had been presented for the 
recall of Mrs. Siddons to the stage, to which all 
men had been called to subscribe. Whereupon 
Thomas Moore, of profane and poetical memory, 
did propose that a similar paper should be su 
scribed and circumscribed for the recall of Mr. 
Edgeworth to Ireland. The fact was everybody 
cared more about her. She was a nice little 
unassuming ‘Jeannie-Deans-looking body,’ as 
we Scotch say; and if not handsome, certainly 
not ill-looking. Her conversation was as quiet 
as herself. One would never have guessed 
she could write her name; whereas her father 
talked, not as if he could write nothing else, 
but as if nothing else was worth writing.”’ 

Byron is said to have proposed a Society for 
the Suppression of Edgeworth ; but 

‘‘ Edgeworth was insuppressible ; and, take 
him for all in all, he was not a man whom it 
was proper or expedient to suppress. With 
the simple change of gender, we might apply 
to him what Talleyrand said of Madame de 
Staél: ‘ Eile est vraiment insupportable ;’ which 
he qualified after a short pause by, ‘c’est son 
seul défaut.’’’ 

Certainly he was not a stupid man ; his let- 
ters and the anecdotes of him prove the con- 
trary. He came of a stock that had plenty of 
nerve and wit. 

‘His maternal grandfather was 2 Welsh 
judge, named, Lovell, of whom it is related 
that, travelling over the sands of Beaumaris as 
he was going circuit, he was overtaken by the 
tide ; the coach stuck fast in a quicksand; the 
water rose rapidly, and the registrar, who had 
crept out of the window and taken refuge on 
the coach-box, whilst the servants clustered on 
the roof, earnestly entreated the judge to do 
the same. With the water nearly touching his 
lips, he gravely replied: ‘I will follow your 
counsel if you can quote any precedent for a 
judge’s mounting a coach-box.’ ”’ 


Edgeworth himself said, ‘‘I am not a man of 
prejudice ; I have had four wives; the second 
and third were sisters ; and I was in love with 
the second in the lifetime of the first.’”’ It came 
about in this wise: The first Mrs. Edgeworth, 
Maria’s mother, seems to have been neither 
attractive nor cheerful. In 1770, her husband 
visited his friend Day, the author of “‘ Sandford 
and Merton,” in Lichfield ; then he met Miss 
Honora Sneyd, and his admiration for her 
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appears from his Memoirs ; but conscious of his 
weakness, he went abroad with Day. 


‘‘He was certainly deeply attached to her; 
and so was Day, who wrote her an argumen- 
tative proposal comprised in several sheets of 
paper, to which she wrote an equally long and 
argumentative refusal. The pith of his reason- 
ing was that the best thing for her would be to 
live with him secluded from what is called the 
world; the pith of her reply being that she 
would rather live in it. On receiving this reply 
he took to his bed and was profusely bled by 
his friend Dr. Darwin; but speedily thought 
better of the matter, got up, rejoined the circle, 
and fell in love with her sister.” 


This sister had a high esteem for dancing and 
fencing; and Day went abroad to learn them. 

They spent two years in Lyons; Mrs. Edge- 
worth died in 1773, and shortly afterwards the 
widower married Miss Sneyd. 


‘On Mr. Edgeworth’s marriage with Honora 
Sneyd, Maria accom ed them to Ireland. 
Of this visit she recollected very little, except 
that she was a mischievous child, amusing her- 
self once at her aunt Fox’s when the company 
were unmindful of her, cutting out the squares 
in a checked sofa cover, and one day my we § 
through a number of hot-bed frames that 
just been glazed, laid on the grass before the 
door at Edgeworth-Town. She recollected her 
delight at the crashing of the glass, but, im- 
morally, did not remember either cutting her 
feet or how she was punished for this perform- 
ance.”’ 

This step-mother was a most affectionate 
parent to her; her only printed letter to her 
daughter-in-law, written in the last year of her 
life, shows her watchful kindness. She says :— 

“It is very agreeable to me to think of con- 
versing with you as my equal in every respect 
but age, and of my making that inequality of 
use to you, by giving you the advantage of the 
experience I have had, and the observations I 
have been able to make, as these are parts of 
knowledge which nothing but time can be- 
stow.”’ 

Edgeworth himself, in his first fetter, says 
much the same :-- 

“It would be very agreeable to me, my dear 
Maria, to have letters from you familiarly ; I 
wish to know what you like and what you dis- 
like ; I wish to communicate to you what little 
knowledge I have acquired, that you may have 
a tincture of every species of literature, and 
form your taste by choice and not by chance.’’ 


Honora died in 1780, and the next year Edge- 
worth, in accordance with her dying wish, mar- 
ried her sister Elizabeth, ‘‘ who had flung over 
Day after he had undergone a regular gymnas- 
tic training for her sake.” 

After Honora’s death, Mr. Edgeworth writes 
to his daughter :— 

“*T beg that you will send me a tale about the 
length of a ‘Spectator’ upon the subject of 
Generosity ; it must be taken from history or 
romance, and must be sent the day se’n’night 
after you receive this, and I beg you will take 
some pains about it.” 

“The same subject (we are informed in the 
Memoir) was given at the same time to a 








young thes from Oxford, then at Lich- 
field. hen the two stories were completed, 
they were given to Mr. William Sneyd, Mr. 
Edgeworth’s brother-in-law, to decide on their 
merits ; he pronounced Maria’s to be very much 
the best; ‘an excellent story, and extremely 
well written ; but where’s the Generosity?’ A 
saying which became a sort of proverb with her 
afterwards. It was Maria’s first story; but it 
has not been preserved; she used to say that 
there was in it a sentence of inextricable con- 
fusion between a saddle, a man, and his horse.”’ 


In this year she was removed from Mrs. La- 
taffiere’s boarding-school to “‘the fashionable 
establishment of Mrs. Davis.” 


“Mrs. Davis, it is stated, treated Maria with 
kindness and consideration, though she was 
neither beautiful nor fashionable, and gave her 
the full beriefit of an invention for drawing out 
young ladies which, we hope, died out with 
this establishment. ‘Excellent masters were 
in attendance, and Maria went through all the 
usual torture of back boards, iron collars, and 
dumb-bells, with the unusual one of being 
swung by the neck to draw out the muscles 
and increase the growth, a signal failure in her 
case.’ Did it succeed in any case? There is a 
story of a wry-necked Prince of Condé falling 
in the hunting field, and coming to himself just 
in time to stop the nts who picked him up 
in a well-intended effort to pull him straight ; 
but the notion of pulling out a young lady like 
a ene was surely peculiar to a ‘finishing’ 
sc 00 ” 


Some traits of her school-days are related :— 


**She had a great facility for learning lan- 
guages, and she found her Italian and French 
exercises so easy that she wrote off those given 
out for the whole quarter at once, keeping them 
strung together in her desk, and read for 
amusement whilst the other girls were labéring 
at their tasks. Her favorite seat during play- 
time was under a high ebony cabinet which 
stood at one end of the school-room ; and here 
she often remained so completely absorbed by 
the book she was reading as to be perfectly 
deaf to all the noise around her, only occa- 
sionally startled into consciousness of it by 
some unusual uproar. This early habit of con- 
centrated attention, ys et in minds 
of great genius, continu roug e. : 

“She was remembered by her companions, 
both as Mrs. Lataffiere’s and Mrs. Davis’s, for 
her entertaining stories, and she learned with 
all the tact of an improvisatrice to know which 
story was most successful by the unmistakable 
evidence of her hearers’ wakefulness, when she 
narrated at night to those who were in the bed- 
room with her.” ‘ 


In 1782 she left school and went with the 
family to Edgeworth-Town, where she had her 
home for the rest of her life. These are her 
first impressions of Ireland :— 


“‘T accompanied my father to Ireland. Be- 
fore this time I had not, except during a few 
months of my childhood, ever been fh that 
country, therefore everything there was new to 
me; and though I was then but twelve years 
old, and though such a length of time has since 
ela , I have retained a clear and strong re- 
collection of our arrival at Edgeworth-Town. 

“Things and persons are so much improved 
in Ireland of latter days, that only those who 
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can remember how they were some thirty or 
forty years ago, can conceive the variety of 
domestic grievance, which, in those times, as- 
sailed the master of a family, immediately 
upon his arrival at his Irish home. Wherever 
he turned his eyes, in or out of his house, damp, 
dilapidation, waste appeared. Painting, glaz- 
ing, roofing, fencing, finishing—all were want- 
ing! 

“The back yard, and even the front lawn 
round the windows of the heuse, were filled 
with loungers, followers, and petitioners, ten- 
ants, undertenants, drivers, subagent and agent 
were to have audience ; and they all had griev- 
ances and secret informations, accusations 
reciprocating, and quarrels each under each 
interminabie.”’ 


Of her father she says :— 

“T was with him constantly, and I was 
amused and interested in seeing how he made 
his way through these complaints, petitions, 
and grievances, with decision and despatch ; 
he, all the time, in good humor with the peo- 
ple, and they delighted with him ; though he 
often ‘rated them roughly,’ when they stood 
before him preverse in litigation, helpless in 
procrastination, detected in cunning, or con- 
victed of falsehood. They saw into his char- 
acter, almost as soon as he understood theirs. 
The first remark which I heard whispered 
aside among the people, with congratulatory 
looks at each other, was: ‘His honor, any way, 
is good pay.’ 

**Tt was said of the celebrated King of Prus- 
sia, that ‘he scolded like a trooper, and paid 
like a prince.’ Such a man would be liked in 
Ireland; but there is a higher description of 
character, which (give them but time to know 
it) the Irish would infinitely prefer. One who 
paid, not like a prince, but like a man of sense 
and humanity. 

* * * © © 8/ & 8 & 

“Some men live with their family, without 
letting them know their affairs ; and however 
great may be their affection and esteem for 
their wives and children, think that they have 
nothing to do with business. This was not my 
father’s way of thinking. On the contrary, 
not only his wife, but his children knew all 
his affairs. Whatever business he had to do 
was done in the midst of his family, usually m 
the common sitting-room ; so that we were in- 
timately acquainted, not only with his general 
prineighes of conduct, but with the most mi- 
nute details of their every-day application. I 
further enjoyed some peculiar advantages ; he 
kindly wished to give me habits of business ; 
and for this purpose, allowed me during many 
years to assist him in copying his letters of 
business, and in receiving his rents.” 


Her next literary effort was a translation 
from Madame de Genlis; but neither this, nor 
arly of the tales which from this time she began 
to compose, were published until 1789. Day 
had a great dislike of feminine authorship, and 
from deference to him her father waited till after 
his old friend’s death. No doubt the delay 
was a real advantage to Maria. Shewrote at 
this time ‘‘The Bracelets,’ and several other 
short stories; writing them on a slate and 
reading them to the family, and if they were 
liked, copying them. Her father was her chief 
critic :— 





‘Whenever I. thought of writing anything, I 
always told him my first rough plans; and al- 
ways, with the instinct of a good critic, he used 
to fix immediately upon that which would best 
answer the purpose: ‘ Sketch that and show it to 
me.’ These words, from the experience of his 
sagacity, never failed to inspire me with hope 
of success. It was then sketched. Sometimes, 
when I was fond of a particular part, I used to 
dilate on it in the sketch ; but to this he always 
objected. ‘I don’t want any of your painting 
—none of your drapery!—I can imagine all 
that—let me see the bare skeleton.’ 


Among their most intimate friends was Dr. 
Darwin. It was to her father he gave his cele- 
brated definition of a fool: * A fool, you know, 
Mr. Edgeworth, is a man who never tried an 
experiment in his life.’’ She writes in 1792 :— 


** My father has just returned from Dr. Dar- 
win’s, where he has been nearly three weeks; 
they were extremely kind, and pressed him 
very much to take a house in or near Derby 
for the summer. He has been, as Dr. Darwin 
expressed it, ‘breathing the breath of life into 
the brazen lungs of a clock,’ which he had 
made at Edgeworth-Town as a present for him. 
He saw the first part of Dr. Darwin’s ‘ Botanic 
Garden ;’ 9001. was what his bookseller gave 
him for the whole! On his return from Derby, 
my father spent a day with Mr. Kier, the great 
chemist, at Birmingham; he was speaking to 
him of the late discovery of fulminating silver, 
with which I suppers your ladyship is well ac- 
quainted, though it be new to Henry and me. 
A lady and gentleman went into a laboratory 
where a few grains of fulminating silver were 
lying in a mortar; the gentleman as he was 
talking. happened to stir it with the end of his 
cane, which was tipped with iron—the fulmi- 
nating silver exploded instantly, and blew the 
lady, the gentleman, and the whole laboratory 
to pieces! Take care how you go into labora- 
tories with gentlemen, unless they are like Sir 
Plume, skilled in the ‘nice conduct’ of their 
canes.”’ 


Again, in the course of the same letter :— 


** Anna was extremely sorry that she could 
not see = again before she left Ireland ; but 
you wilf soon be in the same kingdom again, 
and that is one great point gained, as Mr. 
Weaver, a travelling astronomical lecturer, who 
carried the universe about in a box, told us. 
‘Sir,’ said he to my father, ‘when you look at 
a map, do you know that the east is always on 
your right-hand, and the west en your left?’’ 
‘Yes,’ replied my father, with a very modest 
look, ‘I believe I do.’’ ‘ Well,’ said the man 
of learning, ‘that’s one great point gained.’ ”’ 

Elizabeth Edgeworth died in 1797, and in 
May of the next year her father married his 
fourth wife, Miss Beaufort. Miss Edgeworth 
was blamed at the time for too ready an acqui- 
escence in these speedy unions ; but she seems 
to have done just enough, and yielded grace- 
fully at the right time. She:says :— 

** When I first knew of this attachment, and 
before I was well acquainted with her, I own I 
did not wish for the marriage. I had not my 
father’s quick penetration into character : I did 
not at first see the superior abilities or qualities 
which he discovered ; nor did I anticipate any 
of the happy consequences from this union 
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which he foresaw. All that I thought, I told 
him. With the most kind patience he bore 
with me, and instead of withdrawing his affec- 
tion, honored me the more with his confi- 
dence.”’ 

“All resistance and repugnance,”’ says the 
reviewer, ‘“‘ were overcome by his eloquence or 
pertinacity, and he closes a letter to Day about 
a bust, the upas tree, frogs, agriculture, a heat- 
ing apparatus, and a speaking machine, with 
this passage :— 

‘“‘And now for my piece of news, which I 
have kept for the last. Iam going to be mar- 
ried to a young lady of small fortune and 
large accomplishments—compared with my 
age, much youth (not quite thirty), and more 
prudence—some beauty, more sense—uncom- 
mon talents, more uncommon temper—liked by 
my family, loved by me. If I can say all this 
three years hence, shall I not have been a for- 
tunate, not to say a wise man ?’’ 


Miss Edgeworth writes to her prospective 
step-mother, some years younger than her- 
self :— 

“T flatter myself that you will fird me grate- 
fully exact en belle fille. I think there is a great 
deal of difference between that species of cere- 
mony which exists with acquaintance, and that 
which should always exist with the best of 


friends ; the one prevents the growth of affec- | 
tion, the other preserves it in youth and age. | 


Many foolish people make fine plantations, 
and forget to fence them ; so the young trees 
are destroyed by the young cattle, and the bark 
of the forest trees is sometimes injured. You 
need not, dear Miss Beaufort, fence yourself 
round with strong palings in this family, where 
all have been early accustomed to mind their 
boundaries. As for me, you see my intentions, 
or at least my theories, are enough : if 
my practice be but half as good, you will be 
content, will you not? But theory was born 
in Brobdignag, and practice in Lilliput. So 
much the better for me.”’ 


In 1798 she and her father published, in joint 
authorship, “‘ Practical Education,’ a large 
and miscellaneous work. The prefage states 
that more than two-thirds of the book is hers. 
She writes this year :— 


“In the Monthly Review for October, there is 
this anecdote. After the King of Denmark, 
who was somewhat silly, had left Paris, 2 
Frenchman, who was in company with the 
Danish ambassador, but did not know him, 
began to ridicule the king—‘ Ma foi, il a une 
téte, une téte’—‘Couronnée,’ replied the ambas- 
sador, with presence of mind and politeness. 
My father, who was much delighted with this 
answer, asked Lovell, Henry, and Sneyd, with- 
out telling the right answer, what they would 
have said. 

Lovell. A head—and a heart, sir. 

Henry. A head—upon his shoulders. 

Sneyd. A head a king. 
oars adds : ‘Tell me which answer you like 

28. 


‘The Parent’s Assistant’’ had been published 
two years before. Writing of it to her cousin, 
she says: “I beg, dear Sophy, that you will 
not call my little stories by the sublime title of 
my works; I shall else be ashamed when the 


little mouse comes forth.’’ The first story in 
her peculiar vein is ‘‘Castle Rackrent,”’ in 1800. 
The ‘first edition was published without her 
name, ‘‘and its success was so triumphant that 
some one not only asserted that he was the 
author, but actually took the trouble to copy 
out several pages with corrections and erasures 
as if it was his original MS.”” In 1802, Maria 
writes from Paris : ‘‘Castle Rackrent has been 
translated into German, and we saw in a French 
book an extract from it, giving the wake, the 
confinement of Lady Cathcart, and sweeping the 
stairs with the wig, as common and universal 
| occurrences in that extraordinary kingdom.” 

‘* Belinda” and ‘Moral Tales’’ were pub- 
lished in 1801, and the “‘ Essay on Irish Bulls,” 
in conjunction with her father, in 1802. She 
says of it :-— , 


** After ‘ Practical Education,’ the next book 
| which we published in partnership was the 
‘Essay on Irish Bulls.’ The first design of 
this essay was his. Under the semblance of 
| attack, he wished to show the English public 
the eloquence, wit, and talents of the lower 
| classes of people in Ireland. Working zeal- 
ously upon the ideas which he suggested, some- 
times, wliat was speken by him, was afterwards 
written by me; or, when I wrote my first 
thoughts, they were corrected and improved by 
him ; so that no book was ever written more 
| completely in partnership. 

“On this, as on most subjects, whether light 
| or serious, when we wrote ther, it would 
now ey eno almost = mes to a per 
which thoughts originally were his, and whic 
were ane” All in which there are 
Latin quotations or classical allusions, must be 
his exclusively, because I am entirely ignorant of 
the learned languages. The notes on the Dublin 
shoeblack’s metaphorical language, I recollect, 
are chiefly his. 

“T have heard him tell that story with all 
the natural, indescribable Irish tones and ges- 
tures, of which written language can give but 
a faint idea. He excelled in imitating the 
Irish, because he never overstepped the modesty 
or the assurance of nature. He marked exquis- 
itely-the happy confidence, the shrewd wit of 
the people, without condescending to produce 
effect by caricature. 

“Mrs. Edgeworth relates that a gentleman 
much interested in improving the breed of Irish 
cattle, sent, on seeing the advertisement, for 
the work on Irish bulls: ‘He was rather con- 
founded by the appearance of the classical bull 
at the top of the first page, which I had de- 
signed from a gem, and when he began to read 
the book he threw it away in disgust; he had 
purchased it as secretary to the Irish Agricul- 
tural Society.’”’ 

In the autumn of 1802 the family went to 
Paris. There “they seem to have kncwn 
everybody worth knowing.”” Madame Reca- 
mier, La Harpe, Montmorenci, Kosciusko, are 
a few among many. She says of Madame 
Oudinot, Rousseau’s Julie :— 

“Julie is now seventy-two years of age, a 
thin woman in a little black bonnet. She ap- 
peared to me shockingly ugly; she squints so 
much that it is impossible to tell which way 
she is looking. But no sooner did I hear her 
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speak than I began to like her; and no sooner 
was I seated beside her, than I began to find 
in her countenance a most benevolent and 
agreeable expression. She entered into conver- 
sation immediately ; her manner invited and 
could not fail to obtain confidence. She seems 
as gay and open-hearted as a girl of seventeen. 
It has been said of her that she not only never 
did any harm, but never suspected any. -° I 
wish I could at seventy-two be such a woman! 
‘* She told me that Rousseau, whilst he was 
writing so finely on education and leaving his 
own children in the Foundling Hospital, de- 
fended himself with so much eloquence that 
even those who blamed him in their hearts 
could not find tongues to answer him. Once 
at a dinner at Madame d’Oudinot’s there was a 
fine pyramid of fruit. Rousseau, in helping 
himself, took the peach, which formed the base 
of the pyramid, and the rest fell immediately. 
‘ Rousseau,’ said she, ‘ that is what you always 
do with all our systems, you pull down with a 
single touch, but who will build up what you 
pull down?’ I asked if he was grateful for all 
the kindness shown to him? ‘No; he was 
ungrateful ; he had a thousand bad qualities, 
but I turned my attention from them to his 
genius, and the good he had done mankind.” 


We quote now from the reviewer :— tae 


‘The grand event of her—of every woman’s— 
life came to pass at this period. On quitting 
Paris in March, 1803, she could say, for the first 
time, ‘ Ich habe gelebt und geliebet’ (I have lived 
Abruptly closing her catalogue of 
new acquaintance, she adds :— 


*“ * Here, my dear aunt, I was interrupted in 
@ manner that will surprise you as much as it 
surprised me, by the coming in of Monsieur 
Edelcrantz, a Swedish gentleman, whom we 
have mentioned to you, of superior understand- 
ing and mild manners ; he came to offer me his 
hand and heart! 

“*My heart, you may suppose, cannot re- 
turn his attachment, for I have seen but very 
little of him, and have not had time to have 
formed any judgment,:except that I think 
nothing could tempt me to leave my own dear 
friends and my own country to live in Sweden. 

“Tn a letter to her cousin on the eighth of 
December, 1802 (the proposal was on the first), 
after explaining that M. Edelcrantz was bound 
to Sweden by ties of duty as strong as those 
which bound her to Edgeworth-Town, she 
writes: ‘This is all very reasonable, but rea- 
sonable for him only, not for me; and I have 
never felt anything for him but esteem and 
gratitude.’ Commenting on this passage, Mrs. 
Edgeworth says :— 


‘Maria was mistaken as to her own feelings. 
She refused M. Edelcrantz, but she felt much 
more for him than esteem 2nd admiration ; she 
was extremely in love wich him. Mr. Edge- 
worth left her to decide for herself; but she 
saw too plainly what it would be to us to lose 
her, and what she would feel at parting from 
us. She decided rightly for her own future 
happiness and for that of her family, but she 
suffered much at the time and long afterwards. 
While we were at Paris, I remember that in a 
shop where Charlotte and I were making some 
purchases, Maria sat apart absorbed in thought, 
and so deep in reverie, that when her father 
came in and stood opposite to her she did not 
see him till he spoke to her, when she started 
and burst into tears. ... Ido not think she 





repented of her refusal, or regretted her de- 
cision; she was well aware that she could not 
have made him happy, that she wouid not 
have suited his position at the Court of Stock- 
holm, and that her want of beauty might have 
diminished his attachment. It was better per- 
haps that she should think so, as it calmed her 
mind, but from what I saw of M. Edelcrantz, 
I think he was a man capable of really valuing 
her. I believe that he was much attached to 
her, and deeply mortified at her refusal. He 
continued to reside in Sweden after the abdi- 
cation of his master, and was always distin- 
guished for his high character and great abili- 
ties. He never married. He was, except very 
fine eyes, remarkably plain.’ 


“This is an interesting and instructive epi- 
sode. It lets in a flood of light upon those 
of her writings which inculcate the 
stern control of the feelings, the never-ceasing 
vigilance with which prudence and duty are to 
stand sentinel over the heart. So, then, she 
had actually undergone the hard trials she im- 
poses and describes. They best can paint them 
who can feel them most. She was no Madame 
d’Aubray, with ‘ideas’ of self-sacrifice admira- 
bly adapted for others’ uses, but disagreeably 
unfitted for her own; and before setting down 
her precepts of self-command under tempta- 
tion, she had tested them. Caroline Percy (in 
‘Patronage’) controlling her love for Count 
Altenberg, is Maria Edgeworth subduing her 
love for the Chevalier Fdelerantz.”” 


They left Paris in 1803; and the same year 
she published “Popular Tales,’’ and in 1809 
‘Tales of Fashionable Life.’”’ ‘‘ Patronage,”’ 
published in 1813, is the longest of her stories. 
Its origin is thus described :— 


‘“‘Among others, written many years ago, 
was one called ‘the History of the Freeman 
Family.’ In 1787, my father, to amuse Mrs. 
Elizabeth Edgeworth, when she was recover- 
ing after the birth of one of my brothers, re- 
lated to us every evening, when we assembled 
in her room, part of this story, which I believe 
he invented as he went on. It was found so 
interesting by his audience, that they regretted 
much that it should not be preserved, and I in 
consequence began to write it from memory. 
The plan, founded on the story of two families, 
one making their way in the world by inde- 
pendent efforts, the other by mean acts, and by 
courting the great, was long afterwards the 
groundwork ot ‘ Patronage.’’”’ 


In 1813 the family went to London. They 
were people of good birth and fortune, and 
Maria was a favorite in society. A long letter 
from her gives an account of her visit. It is 
full of details of celebrated people. Mrs. Edge- 
worth says :-— 


**One day, coming too late to dinner at Mr. 
Horner’s, we found Dr. Parr very angry at 
our having delayed and then interrupted din- 
ner ; but he ended by giving Maria his blessing. 
* * * We unfortunately missed seeing Mad- 
ame d’Arblay, and we left London before the 
arrival of Madame de Staél.”’ 

This story falls in with a story printed in 
Moore’s Diary :— 

“In talking of getting into awkward scrapes 
at dinner tables, Lady Dunmore mentioned a 
circumstance of the kind in which Rogers was 
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eoncerned. It was at the time when Madame 
de Staél was expected in London, and some- 
body at table (there being a large party) asked 
when she was likely to arrive. ‘Not till Miss 
Edgeworth is gone,’ replied Rogers; ‘Madame 
de Staél would not like two stars shining at 
the same time.’ The words were hardly out of 
his mouth, when he saw a gentleman rise at 
the other end of the table and say in a solemn 
tone: ‘ Madame la Baronne de Staél est incapable 
d’une telle bassesse.’ It was Auguste de Staél, 
her son, whom Rogers had never before seen.”’ 


‘‘Harrington,” “Ormond,” and “ Thoughts 
on Bores’’ were published in 1817. In June 
her father died; and Maria’s first task was to 
conclude his ‘‘ Memoirs,’ of which she wrote 
the second volume. For a while she. wrote 
nothing else. She went to Paris in 1820, and 
her letters from thence are among her best. In 
France, as in England, she was received every- 
where; the main difficulty being to pronounce 
her name, the nearest approach to which was 
** Edgeratz.”’ 


‘At one house, a valet, after Maria had 
several times repeated ‘ Edgeworth,’ exclaimed, 
‘ Ah, je renonce @ ca; and throwing open the 
door of the salon, announced, ‘ Madame Marie et 
Mesdemoiselles ses seurs.’ Byron speaks of some 
Russian or Polish names as ‘names that would 
descend to posterity if posterity could but pro- 
nounce them.” Many English names are ex- 
posed to the same disadvantage. An English 
traveller passed the better part of an evening 
at Tieck’s, at Dresden, in 1834, vainly endea- 
voring to teach some German ladies to pro- 
nounce, ‘Wordsworth.’ Few of them got 
nearer than ‘Vudvutt.’ The form of the visit- 
ing gards of the party, adopted (she says) after 
due deliberation, was ‘Madame Marie Edge- 
worth et Mesdemoiselles ses sceurs.’ 


Here are some details of her Parisian life :— 


‘““We have seen Mademoiselle Mars twice, or 
thrice, rather, in the ‘Mariage de Figaro’ and 
in the little pieces of ‘Le Jaloux sans Amour,’ 
and ‘La Jeunesse de Henri Cing,’ and admire 
her. exceedingly. In petit comité the other 
night at the Duchesse d’Escars, a discussion 
took place between the Duchesse de la Force, 
Marmont, and Pozzo di Borgo, on the bon 
et mauvais ton of different expressions—bonne 
société is an expression bourgeoise—you may 
say bonne compagnie or la haute société. ‘ Voila 
des nuances,’ as Madame d’Escars said. Such 
a wonderful jabbering as these grandees made 
about these smali matters. It put me in mind 
of a conversation in the ‘World,’ on good com- 
pany, which we all used to admire.’ 


‘“‘She met all the scientific men of note at 
Cuvier’s, who gave a good instance of Bona- 
parte’s insisting on a decided answer. He 
asked me ‘Faut-il introduire le sucre de bet- 
terave en France?’ ‘D’abord, Sire, il faut 
songer 4 vos colonies.’—‘ Faut-il avoir le sucre 
de betterave en France?’ ‘Mais, Sire, il faut 
examiner.’—‘ Bah! je le demanderai i Ber- 
thellot.’ 


She was very fond of Madame de Staél and 
Madame de Broglie. Here is an anecdote of 
the former :— 


‘One day M. Suard, as he entered the saloon 
of the htel Necker, saw Madame Necker going 








out of the room, and Mademoiselle Necker 
standing in a melancholy attitude with tears in 
her eyes. Guessing that Madame Necker had 
been lecturing her, Suard went towards her to 
comfort her, and whispered, ‘ Une caresse du 
papa vous dédommagera bien de tout ¢a.’ She 
immediately, wiping the tears from her eyes, 
answered: ‘Hh/ oui, Monsieur, mon pére songe 
@ mon bonheur présent, mamma songe a mon 
avenir.’ There was more than presence of 
mind, there was heart and soul and greatness 
of mind in this answer.’’ 


In December, 1820, she returned to England, 
where the last years of her life were spent. 
Scott says of her, in 1827 :— 


“Tt is scarcely possible to say more of this 
very remarkable person than that she not only 
completely answered but exceeded the expecta- 
tions which I had formed. I am particularly 
pleased with the naiveté and good humored 
ardor of mind which she unites with such for- 
midable powers of acute observation.’’ 


To which the reviewer adds :— 


“The object of the most refined and culti- 
vated society of London and Paris, in their 
ordinary intercourse, is not to instruct or be 
instructed, to dazzle or be dazzled, but to please 
and be pleased. Now, Miss Edgeworth was 
pre-eminently the fashion year aftef year, and 
she wisely acted on Colton’s maxim in ‘Lacon :’ 
‘In all societies it is advisable to associate if 
possible with the highest. In the grand theatre 


of human life, a boz-ticket takes you through - 


the house.’”’ 
Miss Edgeworth thus describes Almack’s :— 


“Fanny and Harriet have been with me at 
that grand exclusive paradise of fashion, Al- 
mack’s. Observe that the present Duchess of 
Rutland, who had been a few months away 
from town, and had offended the lady patron- 
esses by not visiting them, could not a her 
utmost need get a ticket from any of them, 
and was kept out to her amazing mortification. 
This may give you some idea of the importance 
attached to admission to Almack’s. Kind Mrs: 
Hope got tickets for us from Lady Gwydir and 
Lady Cowper (Lady Palmerston) ; the patron- 
esses can only give tickets to those whom they 
personally know; on that plea they avoided 
the Duchess of Rutland’s application ; she had 
not visited them—‘they really did not know 
her grace,’ and Lady pear swallowed a 
camel for me, because she did not really know 
me; I had met her, but had never been intro- 
duced to her till I saw her at Almack’s. 

‘* Fanny and Harriet were beautifully dressed: 
their heads by Lady Lansdowne’s hairdresser, 
Trichot; Mrs. Hope lent Harriet a wreath of 
her own French roses. Fanny was said by 
many to be, if not the prettiest, the most ele- 
gant-looking young woman in the room, and 
certainly ‘elegance, birth, and fortune were 
there assembled,’ as the newspapers would 
truly say.”’ 

She heard from Mrs. Siddons’ own lips, a 
most interesting incident of her career :— 

‘She gave us the history of her first acting 
of Lady Macbeth, and of her resolving, in the 
sleep scene, to lay down the candlestick, con- 
trary to the precedent of Mrs. Pritchard and 
all the traditions, before she n to wash 
her hands and say, ‘Out, vile spot!” Sheridan 
knocked violently at her door during the five 
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minutes she had desired te have entirely to 
herself, to compose her spirits before the play 
began. He burst in, and prophesied that she 
would ruin herself for ever if she persevered 
in this resolution to lay down the candlestick ! 
She persisted, however, in her determination, 
succeeded, was applauded, and Sheridan begged 
her pardon. She described well the awe she 
felt, and the power of the excitement given to 
her by the sight of Burke, Fox, Sheridan, and 
Sir Joshua Reynolds in the pit.” 


To excuse her constant yearning for the stage 
after her formal retirement, she was wont to 
say that nothing in life could equal the excite- 
ment caused by that sea of upturned faces in 
the pit. This story leads naturally to one told 
by Sir Humphry Davy :— 


‘*Sir Humphry repeated to us a remarkable 
criticism of Buonaparte’s on Talma’s acting: 
‘You don’t play Nero well; you gesticulate too 
much ; you speak with too much vehemence. 
A despot does not need all that; he need only 
pronounce. ‘Jl sait qu’il se suffit.’”’’ ‘And,’ 
added Talma, who told this to Sir Humphry, 
‘ Buonaparte, as he said this, folded his arms 
in his well-known manner, and stood as if his 
attitude expressed the sentiment.’”’ 


To the end of her life she kept up her writing. 
Her children’s books were published then. 
Scott writes to Joanna Baillie :— 


**T have not the pen of our friend Miss Edge- 
worth, who writes all the while she langhs 
talks, eats, and drinks, and I believe, though t 
do not pretend to be so far in the secret, all the 
time she sleeps, too. She has good luck in hav- 
ing a pen which walks at once so unweariedly 
and so well.” 


The brief conclusion and the reviewer’s sum- 
mary, we will quote from the Edinburgh :-— 


‘She generally sat down to her writing-desk 
(a small and plain one made by her father) in 
the common sitting-room, soon after breakfast, 
and wrote till luncheon, her chief meal; then 
did some needlework, took a short drive, and 
wrote for the rest of the afternoon. She pro- 
bably varied her habits during Scott’s visit to 
Edgeworth-Town. 

‘*On May 7th, 1849, being then in her eighty- 
third year, she writes to Mrs. Richard Buller: 
‘I am heartily obliged and delighted by your 
being such a goose, and Richard such a gander, 
as to be frightened out of your wits at my going 
up the ladder to take off the top of the clock.’ 
She actually had mounted the ladder, as if emu- 
lous of the fate of the old Countess of Desmond, 
who broke her neck by a fall from a cherry- 
tree. On the 22d she was takén suddenly ill 
with pain in the region of her heart, and ex- 
pired within a few hours in the arms of her 
step-mother, the author of the Memoir. 

* * * * * * * 


“The late Earl of Dudley, a fervent admirer, 
christened her the Anti-sentimental Novelist ; 
and Madame de Staél was reported to have 
said, ‘que Miss Edgeworth était digne de l’enthou- 
siasme, mais qu’elle s’est perdue dans la triste uti- 
lite.’ When this was repeated during the visit 
at Coppet in 1820, the Duchesse de Broglie de- 
clared, ‘ Ma mére n’a jamais dit cela; elle en était 
incapable.’ For all that, we suspect she did say 
it. The internal evidence is strong, and the 





remark is partly founded in truth. Miss Edge- 

worth is worthy of the highest admiration of the 

soberer kind ; she does not inspire enthusiasm.”’ 
* * ® # * ~ . 


“Tt is from the apex of the pyramid that men 
calculate its height, and the altitude of genius 
must be taken where it has attained its culmi- 
nating point. Let those who wish to appre- 
ciate Miss Edgeworth, and derive the greatest 
amount of refining and elevating enjoyment 
from her works, pass over the prefaces, short 
as they are—never think of the moral, excellent 
as it may be—be not over-critical touching the 
management of the story, but give themselves 
up to the charm of the dialogue, the scene- 
painting, the delineation and development of 
character, the happy blending of pathos and 
humor with the sobriety of truth. Let them 
do this, and they will cease to wonder at the 
proud position conceded to her by the dispas- 
sionate judgment of her most eminent contem- 
poraries. 

‘* We cannot conclude without expressing an 
earnest wish that a Memoir so rich in curious 
matter, and so well calculated to confirm and 
even exalt her reputation, will not long be con- 
fined to a limited circle. In this age of monnu- 
ments and testimonials, such a monument, if 
she wanted one, would be the most appropriate 
and the most durable.” 


———-e___—__ 


WAITING. 
BY MRS, ELLEN M. MITCHELL. 


‘Tis past the midnight hour. 
Was that his tread upon the silent street? 
The faintest sound has power 
To make each throbbing pulse with tumult beat. 


No, no, I watch in vain, 
The idol I have made is only clay ; 
Oh God, soothe Thou this pain! 
Roll back the clouds of gloom that shroud my way. 


A woman’s lot is mine; 

To love, to suffer, in meek patience bear 
With wrong, yet give no sign 

Of outward woe, no token of despair. 


Though all the world forsake, 

I pledged my word with him to live and die; 
That vow I will not break, 

My soul is bound by every holy tie. 


Can I not bear neglect, 

At length to lure him from his downward track? 
Is hope forever wrecked? 

Will not my strong love win the truant back? 


Hush! heard you not a tone? 

The sleeping babe stirred softly on my breast ; 
Was that the wind’s low moan? 

The very air with list’ning seems oppressed. 


Where is thy father, child? 

This long, long, weary night will soon be passed ; 
Have fiends his steps beguiled 

To wicked haunts, their snares about him cast? 


Oh God, my weak heart aid, 

His reeling, staggering step at last I know ; 
I shrink from him afraid, 

Have I not felt the fierce weight of his blow? 


Is this to be my fate 

Night after night? Will nothing melt his heart? 
Must I all vainly wait? 

O demon of the bowl! how strong thou art! 
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WHAT ST. VALENTINE BROUGHT 
TO EOLINE 


BY 8, ANNIE FROST. 

DINNER was in progress at the Bull’s Head, 
Sulphur Hill, kept by Charlie Sanderson, the 
only tavern in a circuit of fifteen miles. Dur- 
ing certain portions of the year, drovers, farm- 
ers, and shopkeepers, passing to and from 
P——, the nearest town, made Bull’s Head their 
stopping place, and beds and meals were in 
constant requisition for company. But at the 
period of which we write, the business pros- 
pects of the tavern were dull, if we except 
the bar-room, where the neighbors from miles 
round congregated to drink, smoke, and get the 


mail from the shop across the road where John 


Sanderson reigned since his father had taken 
the tavern two years ago. 

But when only the family were to assemble 
at table, dinner was a weighty point, the San- 
dersons being, according to their mother’s ac- 
count, “hearty on their feed, every one ’o 
them.”’ 

Mrs. Sanderson, broad, red-faced, loud- 
tongued, the personification of vulgar good- 
nature, stood over the fire stirring busily at a 
saucepan of gravy. Jennie, the oldest girl, was 
setting the table, Barbara, or Bab, was dishing 
a huge joint of meat, while Sue emptied pota- 
toes from a huge pot into an equally huge dish. 
Three “fine gals as you’d see in the county.”’ 
Charlie Sanderson pronounced his daughters 
to be ‘* good housekeepers and cooks, all of ’em, 
and smart as steel-traps,’’ and they bustled 
about the kitchen now full of energy and 
life. Tall, handsome, dark-complexioned, with 
masses of black hair, and large dark eyes, 
sound white teeth, and clear loud voices, all 
possessed, but slovenly dress, untidy locks, and 
a vulgar manner were also the common attri- 
butes ofall. The large kitchen, with its ample 
fireplace, the table bountifully spread, spoke 
of liberal housekeeping, and the bustling host- 
ess seemed a personification of hospitality. 

“Most ready, gals?’’ she cried, turning a 
flushed face from the fire. ‘‘The wagon oughter 
be here in a jiffy, now, and I ’spects your pop’s 
most froze and drowned. This is smart of rain 
now even for March, and cold enough to draw 
teeth.’’ 

‘‘Hope not,”’ laughed Sue; “pop aint none 
to spare. Wonder if the gal is coming in the 
rain ?”’ 

‘* Land, child, it didn’t rain when she left 
Philadelphy, day ’fore yesterday.”’ 

‘* Here they come !”’ cried Bab, flinging open 
the kitchen door. Here’s pop, and—my sakes !’’ 

This last exclamation was called forth by 
‘‘pop’s” throwing back a large plaid shawl, 
and depositing from his arms to the floor what 
looked like a child of about ten years, draped 
and veiled in the deepest mourning. 

“‘There’s your Aunt Poll, child, and the 





gals,’”’ said Mr. Sanderson. ‘‘ Main glad they ’ll 
be to have you here. Won’t you, all?” 

But they had already clustered round the 
little figure and divested it of-its out-door wrap- 
pings. A slender figure, a face fair as a babe’s, 
with large violet eyes, and clusters of short 
golden curls, hands white as snow and fairy- 
like in proportions, there stood revealed. 

‘*Gracious me !”" cried Sue ; ‘‘ you wrote you 
was sixteen.”’ 

“T was sixteen in January,’’ was the an- 
swer, in a voice low and sweet, flute-like, con- 
trasted with the loud harsh tones of the others. 

“Sixteen !’ cried Bab. ‘‘ Why, I am only 
fifteen, and I could sling you over the house 
with one hand.’’ 

‘“* What’s your name ?”’ questioned Jennie. 

** Eoline Hazelton.”’ 

‘Gingerbread and fiddlesticks! If you’re 
as fine as your name, you won’t do for these 
parts, Eoline. That’s what the E. stood for in 
your letter.” 

‘They called me Lina, at home. Mamma’”’ 
—and then the lip quivered and the blue 
eyes filled. Home and mother were gone, and 
this was to replace them. Eoline glanced 
around, and her voice refused to speak more 
then. 

‘* Come, let her alone, and call John ; dinner’s 
ready,’’ cried Mrs. Sanderson. ‘‘ They sha’n’t 
plague you, dear; I’m your Aunt Poll.” 

Eoline extended her hand at once. 

‘You and my uncle were very kind to send 
for me. I thank you!” she said, earnestly. 

* Lor’, child, ’tain’t much to talk of. You’re 
Charlie’s own sister’s gal, if your ma did die 
when you was a baby, and one mouth more or 
less ain’t no ‘count in a big family. Come 
along to dinner !”’ 

I can hardly tell you what that meal was to 
Eoline Hazelton, without explaining something 
of her former life. Her father, a Philadelphia 
physician, had married, early in life, the pretty 
sister of Charlie Sanderson, falling in love with 
her while stopping at the village on a journey 
westward. Before the first year of marriage 
was over she died, leaving him one little girl, 
a few hours old. A cousin, herself a childless 
widow, had taken Eoline, and when the child 
was three years old, married her father. The 
life of the young girl had been one of seclusion 
and study ; her father and step-mother, refined 
and cultivated, had spared no pains or expense 
in training this one child, their only charge, in 
habits of fastidious refinement and delicacy, 
and, naturally gentle and frail in organization, 
she had become retiring, timid, and sensitive. 
The doctor’s death and his wife’s within a few 
weeks of each other, had left the child an or- 
phan, with only about three hundred dollars a 
year to call her own ; and it was on her death- 
bed the step-mother had written to Mr. Sander- 
son, begging him to give a home to his sister’s 
child. He responded by a hearty invitation to 
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come to him at once, and the orphan had an- 
swered the summons. 

‘You don’t eat, child; are you tired out?’ 
said Mrs. Sanderson. 

Eat! Eoline looked at the piled-up plate 
before her, and tried to conquer her disgust 
and eat something. The food was good and 
well cooked, but the surroundings nearly terri- 
fied her. Loud voices, rough jokes, and boist- 
erous laughter flew round the table. The old 
lady put her fingers in the dishes, eat with the 
spoon that was used to serve the others, wiped 
her lips on her sleeve, blew her nose on her 
apron, drank from the pitcher, and shovelled 
in her food as if half starved, and the others 
were quite as careless of all table etiquette. 
There were no napkins, no table-cloth, no but- 
ter-knife or salt-spoons, and when the pepper 
came slowly from the box, the old man blew 
in the perforated top to clear it. Poor little 
Eoline! She pleaded fatigue, and Sue led her 
to her room, where, a few moments later, her 
good-natured aunt appeared with a cup of tea. 

“Too tired to eat? Wonder how long I’d 
stand that? Vittels and I always agreed fa- 
mous, tired or not. Here, drink some tea, and 
here’s a bit of cake. You’|l feel better by tea- 
time.”’ 

“T am very much obliged to you,” said Eo- 
line, gratefully, accepting the tea, and enjoying 
it, away from that dreadful table, longing, 
though, unutterably for a few moments’ pri- 
vacy. But that was not to be, yet. Sue had not 
satisfied her curiosity, and when the old woman 
went down to ‘‘clar up,’’ she sank into a chair 
with an unmistakable air of remaining there. 

“Goodness, but you are a mite!’’ was her 
first exclamation, after a long stare. 

‘*T was never very large.”’ 

“S'pose not! Folks don’t commence to 
shrink at your age, generally. What can you 
do with those bits of hands? Mine would 
make two of them! Can you milk?” 

“Milk! Oh, no; I never lived in the coun- 
try. I can embroider and sew. I make all my 
own clothes, and I can play a little.” 

“Play?” 

**On the piano.” 

‘Never heard one. They’ve got one up at 
Arlington’s, but ’tweren’t never opened, that I 
know of. Harry’s ma, I reckon, played it, but 
she died ages ago, and the house has been shut 
up ever since the old man died.”’ 

“Arlington? I knew a Mr. Arlington when 
I was a little girl. He was a lawyer in Phila- 
delphia.’’ 

“Harry, I reckon. He’s going to the bad. 
The old man took to drink after his wife and 
another son died, and he died of the horrors, 
delirium tremens, you know? Spent every 
farthing first. Harry hadn’t never had to 
work, being the old man was rich, and I guess 
he hadn’t law enough to pay ; anyhow he came 
home, and took to drinking too, and he’s drunk 
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best half of the time. His uncle died a spell 
back, and left him a fortune and the old house, 
again, he bought when the old man died ; but 
dear me, Harry’s as bad as ever his pap was. 
He’s awful smart, too; if he’d keep sober, 
there wouldn’t be a better catch for any girl,” 
and Sue’s cheeks flamed into scarlet blushes. 

At that moment a loud voice from below 
called, ‘‘Go ’long home, now, before I get the 
broomstick after you. You’ve got enough for 
one day.’”’ 

“Now, Aunt Poll,’’ said another voice, ‘you 
wouldn’t send me off?”’ 

“You march !’’ was the resolute answer, and, 
raising her head, Eoline saw Mrs. Sanderson 
leading a tall, handsome man, by the ear, from 
the yard to the road, he reeling and half laugh- 
ing, evidently under the influence of liquor. 

‘Ma won’t have them round after they ’re 
drunk, even in the bar-room,’’ Sue explained. 

** Bar-room ?” 

“Yes, pap’s bar. Why, you look as if you’d 
heard news. Didn’t you know this was a 
tavern ?”’ 

** Mamma said a store and post-office.’ 

**Oh, John’s got them now. Pap keeps the 
tavern. Ma keeps a few acres of the old farm 
for garden truck, but the main part of it was 
sold two years ago. We have to raise for the 
table, ’cause it’s twenty miles to town. Why, 
pap’s tavern ’s known now for twenty-five miles 
each way. There was a pretty row when pap 
started a bar. Ma, she declared she wouldn’t 
have loafers and sich drunk round the place, 
and she kept at pap better’n two months to 
give it up, but she had to give in. She won’t 
have the men drunk here, though; as soon as 
they get noisy she marches ’em off, sometimes 
to the tune of the broomstick. Not often, 
though; they know her all round, now, and 
march off pretty quick if she starts them. She 
makes ’em step off lively, I tell you. I—I wish 
Harry Arlington wouldn’t come to the bar.’’ 
There was a wistful earnestness in the girl’s 
great black eyes when she said this, telling of 
some deeper feeling under her loud, coarse 
voice. 

‘Would you excuse me if I lie down ?”’ said 
Eoline, gently; ‘‘I am very tired.” 

‘You look tired. Here,’’ and before Eoline 
guessed her intention, the good-natured girl 
had lifted her and placed her upon the bed. 
“Get a nap, if you can. I’ll go down,” she 
said, and at last the little stranger was alone. 

She had bravely restrained her emotion until 
now, but as Sue’s heavy footfalls died away, 
she turned her face upon the pillow and the 
sobs followed each other thick and fast. 

“OQ, papa, mamma,”’ she sobbed, “‘ how can 
I be good here? How can I live in this dread- 
ful place? I’m so afraid! I’m frightened !’’ 
and then she slid from the bed to kneel down 
and pray. And here the martyr spirit that 
dwelt in the frail little form rose to her lips, 
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and she prayed, not for release, but for strength 
to bear her lot and do her duty in her new home, 
She prayed for patience, guidance, and a grate- 
ful heart for her new protectors, and when she 
went down again, after the much-needed nap, 
it was with a smile upon her lips, and a gentle 
attempt to be interested in every subject started 
for conversation. 

It was many days before she, could learn to 
appear easy in her new home. When she saw 
the cat and two kittens lifted from a bed made 
upon the vegetables for dinner, where her aunt’s 
apron served for handkerchief and dish-cloth, 
where Jennie combed her hair in the kitchen, 
and John washed his face in the dish-pan, 
where Bob took the bread pan for a wash-tub, 
and Sue cleaned knives on the sole of her shoe, 
and the hens laid eggs on her bed, Eoline would 
involuntarily shrink a little, but she learned to 
control any outward sign of disgust, and some- 
times, in her quiet, timid way, to make trifling 
reforms, pushing the proper utensil into the 
place of the one usurped, or gently suggesting 
where it stood. 

It was hard to resist the inclination to shut 
herself up in her own room, open some of 
her school books, and ignore the family, but 
duty was her watch word, and she conquered 
the recluse desire. At first she tried to assist 
her aunt in housekeeping duties, but her igno- 
rance of cooking, her very frail strength, and 
her unavailing efforts to lift heavy dishes and 
pails, soon caused her to be set aside by the 
three strong, good-natured girls, until only the 
table setting was left to her share. 

Sue was the only one, at first, who seemed 
to have any admiration for the dainty neatness 
of dress, the exquisite refinement of the little 
lady, who, try as she would not to assume airs 
of superiority, could not be vulgar or coarse. 
Shamefaced imitations of manner, heartily ridi- 
culed, became braver attempts at reform, and 
Eoline soon found her efforts to make the table 
appear neat, ably seconded. Next came trifling 
reforms in dress ; the dainty hair, neat collars, 
tidy feet of the little visitor were new in that 
untidy house ; but one day when Eoline’s skil- 
fal fingers had brought out all the glossy mag- 
nificence, of Sue’s raven hair in massy coils and 
braids, had insinuated a clean collar and spot- 
less calico, even the old woman was struck, 
and advised the girls to “slick up more’’ in 
future. 

They found, too, that she could aid them ma- 
terially in the sewing, and that, after all, a calico 
could be made up to fit neatly, with pretty fin- 
ish of ruffling, and careful adaptation to figure, 
and of a color to suit the complexion without 
taking much more time or care than the ill-fit- 
ting, unfinished dresses they had been wearing. 

It was not in a week or a month Eoline ac- 
complished so much of her mission. The sum- 
mer months were coming; and it was amazing 
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Tavern. The travel was now brisk, and the 
young farmers stared not a little at the three 
tidily dressed girls, whose handsome faces and 
forms were improved so vastly by becomingly 
made dresses and neatly arranged hair. The 
boisterous mirth of these visitors was one of 
Eoline’s great terrors; but Sue stood between 
her and those who would have forced her 
into the romping familiarity common. to the 
house, and held her aloof ever from any touch 
of bold admiration. She herself drew back 
somewhat, of late, and only smiled when Jennie 
and Bob accused her of being “stuck up now 
she had Lina’s books to read, stupid old His- 
tory and Geography, and some other stuff”’ they 
declared that Lina and Sue pored over in leisure 
hours; and they laughed not a little too at 
Sue’s embroidery of underclothes, being them: 
selves content with outside tidiness. 

I have said but little of Harry Arlington; 
but the time came in this record when he began 
to have an influence upon life at the tavern. 
You have heard from Sue of his sad fall from 
a good position in society, but even Sue, who 
knew him well, could not guess at the height 
from which he had fallen. His father, a man 
of great wealth, had made idols of his two sons, 
and money was spent with a lavish hand to 
educate them, and prepare one for the bar and 
one for the ministry. Of unusually brilliant 
talents, Harry had been a favorite at school, at 
college, and in society. He had studied faith- 
fully, and was a fine scholar, while the old 
lawyer, in whose office he spent his novitiate 
before admission to the bar, declared him one 
of the ablest young students he had ever seen. 
Popular in society, rich, courted, in a congenial 
profession, he seemed on the high road to hap- 
piness, when his brother’s sudden illness and 
death, were followed closely by that of an idol- 
ized mother; then his father began to drink, 
wasting his properity, till he died a bankrupt 
sot. It was all too much for a nature in whose 
training, self-indulgence had a leading influ- 
ence. From a habit of drowning thoughts of 
sorrow and poverty in drink, the young man 
had grown to find that every talent was failing 
before the demon of liquor, and gradually lost 
all shame, and lived in a constant state of in- 
toxication. His uncle’s death, leaving him 
again a rich man, had no power to stay the 
downward course, and he was a constant inmate 
of Charlie Sanderson’s tavern. 

Yet, when about half sober, sufficiently under 
the influence of liquor to forget the past, yet 
fully alive to present pleasures, Harry Arling- 
ton was a charming companion still. Many an 
evening, when the family were on the porch at 
the back of the house, out of sight of the bar- 
room, Harry would come there and exert his 
powers of fascination. His brilliant conversa- 
tional powers and ready wit, with a propensity 
to tease, made him very popular with the San- 
derson girls, while even Eoline found herself 
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listening with delight to his ready flow of con- 
versation, his jests and bright speeches, only to 
sigh bitterly when next she saw him reeling 
homeward with a coarse oath for Mrs. Sander- 
son’s abuse. Sue would watch him at such 
times with her hands clenched tightly, a deep 
scarlet spot upon each cheek and a fire in her 
eyes that was a painful compound of love and 
hate. Often, in his half sober hours, she scolded 
him sharply for his folly, but no impression 
seemed ever made by her words, only a scoffing 
laugh answering her bitterest taunts. 

Eoline had been now three months at Sulphur 
Hill, and had been called upon for no unplea- 
sant duties. They loved her very much, this 
honest-hearted, noisy family; and her busy 
needle, gentle manners, and quiet hints were 
protections against rough work or unpleasant 
encounters. But one evening in June, when 
all the girls were away, Mrs. Sanderson was 
engaged in some mysterious compound for the 
table next day, both hands in her work, when 
Harry Arlington, violently drunk, reeled from 
the bar-room to the front porch, 

‘There ’s Harry, noisy,’’ called the old wo- 
man; “I won’t have him making a row here. 
Go send him home, Lina.’’ 

**T?” cried Lina, aghast. 

“Yes. I can’t go. Tell him to march off 
lively, or I’ll be after him with a broomstick.”’ 

*“O auntie, I can’t !’’ 

‘* Nonsense ! he won’t bite you. Go along!’’ 

Frightened, she stole out. What should she 
say? Always half afraid of him, even in his 
best moods she had never accosted him directly. 
Should she call him Harry, as the others did? 
Something in her refined little nature forbade 
that familiarity. After some hesitation she 
said :— 

“Mr. Arlington.” 

He turned as if stung. ‘“‘ Who calls me Mr. 
Arlington ?” he cried, with an oath. 

‘Oh, if you please,’’ said Lina, ‘‘ auntie says 
will you go home.” 

“Go home!” and then another oath. 
orders me home ?”’ 

‘Oh, please go!’ 

‘*Oh, this is the fine little lady,’’ he said; 
then, as two men reeled from the bar-room, he 
turned fiercely upon her. ‘‘Go into the house. 
You have no business out here. Go tell old 
Aunt Poll to come out herself, if she wants 
a row.”’ 

But even while he spoke he went down the 
road homeward to the little house where he 
lived since his stately mansion had been sold 
by his father. A cheerless place it was, too; 
small, and kept in a state of rough disorder by 
one servant, who was careless of pleasing a 
master seldom sober enough to know how un- 
tidy everything about him was. Yet in this 
uncomfortable den he stayed for three days after 
Eoline Hazleton drove him from the tavern. 
She wondered somewhat; and Sue grew nerv- 
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ous and started at every sound, but the third 
day, when Eoline was in the back porch sew- 
ing, under the shade of a great oak tree, a voice, 
familiar yet strange, saying, ‘‘ Miss Hazleton !’’ 
made her look up. Was it Harry Arlington, 
sober and neatly dressed ? 

*“‘T have come to apologize to you,” he said, 
courteously raising his hat as he spoke. “I 
was very rude to you when—when you were 
sent to deliver a message to me. Will you 
accept an apology from a miserable wretch 
like me ?”’ 

She held out her little hand to him at once. 
“T am glad you—you are better,’’ she said, 
timidly. 

** Better !’’ he echoed, bitterly. ‘‘ Sober, you 
mean. Folks don’t often see me so now. I 
don’t care,’’ he continued, in a reckless tone ; but 
after a pause he said, with a pleading look into 
the violet eyes now bent pityingly upon him, 
“*T was a gentleman once.”’ 

A great pity came into her young heart. 
Almost unconsciously clasping her hands, she 
looked into his face, saying: ‘‘Oh, Mr. Arling- 
ton, don’t, don’t go in here again. Be a gen- 
tleman always.”’ 

“Tt is too late.’’ 

** Not for you.”’ 

‘““Why not for me?” 

“Because you have so much to lose. Your 
education, your talents were not given to you 
to waste here. You will not go in again ?’’ 

“T cannot promise. You cannot understand, 
child !”’ 

‘But I can see that you are not fit to be 
here,’’ she urged, her face pale with feeling. 

For a moment he stood looking into her face. 
“Do you care for me then?’’ he questioned. 
“You always shrank from me as if I was 
something poisonous. Why do you care if I 
go to ruin ?”’ 

**T docare,” she pleaded. ‘‘I knew you when 
I was a little girl and you visited my father, 
and I know now you are far above this horrible 
place. Oh, I do care. I have prayed God to 
give me words to speak to you, to urge you 
from drinking.” 

“You. You prayed for me?” 

‘Yes, with my whole heart.’’ 

He turned away from her, and strode home- 
ward again, without one word of parting, and 
she, thinking him angry, and her whole being 
unnaturally excited by her earnestness, bowed 
her head and wept bitterly. But bitterer tears 
by far were falling in Sue’s room. From her 
open window she had seen Harry Arlington 
come down the road, had heard every word of 
the conversation, and tears of anguish, drawn 
from a heart full of generous emotion, full of 
love for him, of a strange, worshipping admi- 
ration of Eoline, a jealousy unutterable of her 
influence, were falling thick and fast. 

Days passed away and Harry Arlington did 
not come near the tavern. Eoline watched 
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fearfully, Sue half hopefully, but he came not, 
and July suns were coming nearer and nearer. 
Suddenly a great surprise came upon them all. 
The Arlington house, so many years vacant, 
was thrown open: workmen came upon the 
grounds; a corps of servants were put into it; 
a gentleman from the city came down to tune 
the grand piano in the drawing-room, and the 
excitement reached its climax when invitations 
were issued for a Fourth of July picnic, upon 
the Arlington estate, in the name of Harry Ar- 
lington and his aunt, Mrs. Paxton. 

Of course everybody accepted. The Sander- 
son girls had new pink muslins made up with 
Eoline’s help, and the young girl herself con- 
sented to wear white with some black ribbons 
and buttons only, to mark her mourning. They 
made a very handsome group as they walked 
up to the house; John fresh and spruce, the 
girls handsome and gay, and Eoline lovely in 
her fair beauty, pure dress, and the black rib- 
bons heightening the delicacy of her face and 
sunny hair. 

Harry Arlington, in a suit of fresh white 
linen, stood upon the wide piazza, his aunt, an 
elderly lady with a kindly, good face, beside 
him. As the groups of guests came up one 
after another, he welcomed all cordially, but 
he advanced to meet those from the tavern, 
greeting all, but offering his arm to Sue to escort 
her to the house. 

In these few weeks, since his apology to Eo- 
line, Harry Arlington had been fighting his 
life’s battle. Can I tell you the history of that 
struggle? Ifearnot. Itis not easy to describe 
the workings of such a brain and soul so sunk, so 
debased, and then roused to such bitter shame. 
The fiends of memory and despair, whispering 
ever that it was too late for repentance, drove 
him often toward the tavern, but the pleading, 
pitying eyes rose ever to turn him back again, 
while that low sweet yoice, in its earnest suppli- 
cation, haunted every hour. There were, too, all 
the physical tortures to combat, the craving for 
the accustomed stimulant, the shaking hand, 
the dizzy head, the sick longing for the poison 
that had become almost a necessity. Suicide 
came in its most alluring forms to further peril 
his safety, but he battled all, praying, as he had 
never prayed before, for strength to carry out 
his good resolutions. 

With all this battle for his own soul, there 
was an unutterable longing to see Eoline again. 
There was no conceited misunderstanding of 
her innocent frankness in their last interview. 
He knew well that she spoke from the full 
heart of pitying love for a fellow creature, not 
from any deeper feeling for him, but he knew 
also that he would lay down his life to win the 
love of her young, untried heart. Yet he shrank 
in deepest humility from the thought. What 
was he, to win this spotless girl’s love ? 

All the morning of that glorious summer day 
he devoted himself to his guests, stealing some- 








times near to Eoline and Sue, who kept close 
together, but giving them only a pleasant smile 
or word of greeting. The afternoon sun was 
sinking slowly toward the horizon, when he 
actually joined them. 

“You look weary, Miss Eoline,”’ he said. 
‘Come to the parlor and rest.”’ 

She gladly accepted the invitation, and it was 
extended to Sue, who joined them at once. 

“Oh, the piano!’’ she cried, when they en- 
tered. ‘‘ You play, Lina; you told meso once.”’ 

“Will you, my dear?” said Mrs. Paxton, 
rising from her arm-chair. ‘‘ We are very fond 
of music.”’ 

Harry threw back the cover and Eoline drew 
near the instrument. A keen pleasure thrilled 
her at the first touch of the keys. It was like 
coming home, like a friend’s face after a long 
absence, like happiness after deep pain. With 
a hesitating touch, at first, she ran a rapid pre- 
lude, a few chords, and then the music soul in 
her delicate little frame asserted its power. 
What she played I cannot tell you. It wasa 
fantasia of memory, a skilfully connected chain 
of all the airs she could recall and improvise. 
From her tiny fingers dropped exquisite pearls 
of melody, now a nocturne of wailing sadness, 
now rippling notes like the babbling brook over 
stones, now crystal droppings like tinkling 
bells, then majestic chords as if from a cathe- 
dral anthem. Joyous, sad, grand, wailing. 
She forgot time, place, audience, everything ; 
heard nothing, saw nothing in the ecstasy of 
her art, till overtaxed physical strength gave 
way, and she let her giddy head drop upon her 
trembling hands. e 

When she looked up, again, the room was 
crowded. From all parts of the grounds the 
visitors had stolen softly into the parlor, every 
voice and step hushed by the influence of the 
sweet sounds. Not one of them all probably 
understood anything of the science, but every 
heart was touched by the wonderful soul ex- 
pressed in that music, and all were stilled by it. 

It was Harry Arlington who finally led the 
young musician to the small library adjoining 
the parlor; to recover from her emotion. He 
alone, of all there, fully understood her pain 
and pleasure, and when at last she burst into 
hysterical sobbing, he soothed and calmed her, 
till she grew tranquil. And then in the gather- 
ing twilight they talked of music, of books, of 
familiar scenes in Philadelphia, all his gentle- 
manly courtesies springing to meet her gentle 
intelligence, till she felt as if the present was 
only her natural element, and Sanderson’s 
tavern an ugly dream from which she had 
awakened. 

It was the beginning of a new life for her. 
Mrs. Paxton was charmed by her loveliness, 
and scarcely a day passed when the carriage 
did not call at Sanderson’s for Miss Hazleton 
to dine or sup with the old lady, while Sue was 
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Yet daily thrown together, these young hearts 
were kept asunder as if by walls of ice. Harry 
Arlingtor dared not venture to strive for Eo- 
line’s love, while she, in her innocent modesty, 
looked upon this new Harry Arlington as far, 
far above the poor little orphan, kept from 
charity at Sanderson’s tavern. 

And Sue suffered with them. With the quick 
intuitions of love and jealousy, she saw that 
Harry worshipped Eoline, and her own heart 
grew heavy with the knowledge. This pale 
subdued girl was most unlike the romping belle 
of a few months back, but Eoline ascribed the 
change to other influences, and never guessed 
the truth. She knew how Sue was looking to 
a Christian life, to prayer, to high, holy things, 
for happiness, and never thought of an earthly 
love as the cause of any change in her. 

Fall drew near, and Harry suddenly an- 
nounced his intention of returning to Philadel- 
phia to resume his practice as a lawyer. His 
aunt was to retain the house at Sulphur Hill, 
and he spoke of frequent visits there, but both 
Sue and Eoline felt a heart-sinking when he 
bade them farewell, as if a great joy was taken 
from their lives. They heard through Mrs. 
Paxton of his arrival, his hopes and good pros- 
pects, but they missed his cheery voice, his 
gentle kindness, his handsome face, and the 
winter seemed sad and long in the future. The 
bar-room grew to be an object of sick loathing 
to both, but as yet they bore that cross silently. 

Christmas was drawing near, when a malig- 
nant fever broke out at Sulphur Hill. Many 
sickened, many died, but the Sandersons es- 
caped, until one cold December evening, when 
Sue fainted upon the kitchen floor. It was the 
beginning of a short illness, which sapped away 
life with cruel haste. Only a few days of suf- 
fering, and she lay dying. 

The family were all assembled round her 
bed, when she fixed her large, fever-lit eyes 
upon her father’s face, her father who idolized 
her. »‘ Father,”’ she said, in a low thrilling 
tone, *‘ You want your poor Susan to die happy, 
do you not?”’ 

“OQ, Sue, Sue!’’ he sobbed, ‘‘I would give 
my life for you.”’ 

“Then you will do what I ask you?” 

“ Anything, anything, child!’ 

“Then, father,’” and in her eagerness she 
rose up in the bed, clasping her wasted hands 
together, “‘give up the bar. Give up selling 
this bait that draws men’s souls from heaven. 
Promise, father, promise !’’ 

“*T promise, child.” 

She sank back exhausted. ‘“Lina,’’ she 
whispered presently, “‘if 1 go to heaven, you 
led me there, Lina,’’ her voice failing. ‘‘God 
bless you and him,” and so she died; at the 
last turning her eyes to her father to whisper, 
“You will not forget.’’ 

It was a sad household after they buried 
Sue. United by the strongest ties of affection, 





the loss of one of the circle was deeply felt by 
all, and a gentle subdued tone pervaded the 
whole household. The bar was closed on the 
day of the funeral, and the sale of liquor stop- 
ped in the little store. 

It was the night of the thirteenth of February. 
John was away riding three miles for the mail, 
the girls were clustered round the mother at 
the kitchen stove, and the old man was asleep 
in his arm chair. They were talking of Sue, 
and Eoline stole away to her own room feeling 
sad and lonely. When the clatter of John’s 
horse’s feet sounded on the frozen ground, she 
listened for a moment, then her head drooped 
again. What interest had the mail for her? 
A knock at her own door roused her. 

‘A Valentine, Eoline, from Philadelphia. 
Some of your old admirers you forgot to men- 
tion,’”’ and John handed in a large envelope, 
embossed delicately, and directed in a bold, 
manly hand. 

She opened, it wondering who could send her 
a Valentine. A heavy folded paper dropped 
upon her lap, and a letter lay inside the enve- 
lope still. A letter that made her heart throb 
with a great joy. 

Harry Arlington wrote her his whole heart, 
pleading as only a lover can plead for hers. 
He loved her truly and tenderly, and that he 
was earnest in his promises of reform he sent 
the accompanying paper to prove. She opened 
it to find Henry Arlington’s bold signature 
upon a Temperance Pledge. 

Need I tell you her answer? In the spring 
her lover came to claim his bride, and there 
was a tearful parting at the tavern. 

‘*May heaven bless you,’”’ sobbed Mrs. San- 
derson, “‘ for you’ve been a very sunbeam here 
since you came a year ago.”’ 

a 


DREAMS OF CHILDHOOD. 
BY LEUMAS. 

On why am I gloomy to-night, 

While dreaming of days that are gone ; 
Of childhood so happy and bright, 

And joys that forever have flown? 
I’m dreaming of hopes that are dead, 

Hopes gone with the fast fleeting years ; 
And I pillow my weary head 

To weep bitter heart-burning tears. 


Dear mother, I’m dreaming of thee, 
And those happy days without care; 
As, morning and eve, at thy knee 
I would offer my simple prayer. 
They have laid her away to rest, 
Where the long weeping willows wave, 
And my hopes and joys which were best, 
Lie buried within her lone grave. 


The child is no longer a child 
(Though the seasons seem still the same), 
And to-night, with heart passion wild, 
I yearn for my childhood again. 
Then give me, oh give me to-night, 
If only a dream of those years, 
Which promised a future so bright— 
A future I find full of tears. 
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PEARL AND PEARL-SHELL GOSSIP. 


BY W. B. LORD. 


AMONGST the innumerable objects of inte- 
rest and beauty cast by the tide at the feet of 
the seaside wanderer, shells are the most uni- 
versal favorites, and it is by some of these that 
the pearl, the most rich and costly gift which 
the sea-nymph has it in her power to bestow, 
is formed. From periods of the most remote 
antiquity pearls have been highly prized and 
held in very great esteem. The pearl fisheries 
of the Red Sea, as long ago as the period of the 
Ptolemies, were celebrated for their great pro- 
ductiveness. The Babylonians, Persians, and 
ancient Egyptians held péarls in very high es- 
timation, and it was from these nations that the 
Romans first acquired the taste for this deserip- 
tion of jewel which afterwards led them into 
such fabulous extravagances concerning it. 
We are informed that Servilia, the mother of 
Brutus, was presented with a pearl by Julius 
Cesar, the value of which was £48,457. The 
well-known story of the pearl, valued by Pliny 
at £48,000, which Cleopatra is said to have dis- 
solved and drunk in wine to the health of An- 
tony at a banquet, has had some doubt cast 
on its probability from the fact of pearls not 
being readily soluble in common vinegar; but, 
from the custom which undoubtedly prevailed 
about this luxurious period, of enriching the 
goblet of the valued guest with molten gems, we 
see no reason for questioning its authenticity. 
Pearl ear-rings of great beauty and costliness 
were worn by the ladies of old Rome, much 
after the manner in which they are now. Those 
of Cleopatra were valued at £161,458; and so 
unbounded was the love for adornment of this 
kind, that Seneca felt called on to protest against 
the heedless extravagance of the ladies. It is 
very questionable, however, whether the gen- 
tlemen did not deserve a fair share of blame, as 
the pearl mania by no means confined itself to 
the fair sex. We find that victorious Pompey, 
when engaged in the highly agreeable amuse- 
ment of turning out and rummaging amongst 
the jewel cases and treasure coffers of conquered 
Mithridates, found many crowns composed of 
pearls; and because that luxurious person had, 
instead of common pigments, caused pearls to 
be used in the execution of his portrait, that 
also added greatly to the delectation of Pom- 
pey. One very magnificent pearl was, during 
the reign of the Emperor Severus, split in two, 
and the halves were placed as decorations on 
the statue of Venus, which, at that time, ap- 
peared to be the most valued in the Pantheon. 
[t is not to be wondered at that attempts should 
have been made to produce artificial substances 
in so much request. By Pliny the pearl is con- 
sidered next in worth to the diamond, and he 
appears to have entertained some rather curi- 
ous notions regarding its formation, being of 
opinion that, as drops of dew were swallowed 











by the open oyster, so they in time became 
consolidated, and at length ‘‘true gems of the 
sea.”’ Apollonius, the philosopher, states that 
the people living about the borders of the Red 
Sea treated the pearl oysters there residing in 
a very mean and treacherous manner. Thus, 
he informs us, did those designing individuals 
proceed: After having cast oil on the waters 
to still them, they dived down among the mol- 
luses, artfully induced them by means of some 
attractive bait to open their shells, then stabbed 
them with a pointed instrument, and at the 
same time caught the clear water which flowed 
from the wounded fish in small perforations 
made in an iron utensil constructed for the pur- 
pose, in which it in time hardened inio pearls. 
We have heard of an artful old sportsman who, 
for a consideration in money, dived for a pow- 
der-horn lost overboard by his nephew, and 
who, on being anxiously looked for through 
the clear, deep water, was seen sitting at the 
bottom, pouring all the gunpowder out of the 
recovered horn into his own. Surely he must 
have taken a leaf from the book of these in- 
genious ancients who dwelt on the “Red Sea 
shore.’’ The true pearl mussel of the sea ( Avi- 
cula margaritifera), the so-called pearl oyster, 
was the unfortunate subject of these amiable ex- 
periments ; but, as we shall see by and by, the 
rivers and fresh-water streams produce their 
pearl-yielding shells, the wnios, or river mus- 
sels, being instances of these. That astute ob- 
server, Linnzus, discovered that grains of sand 
introduced between the fish and shell, inducing 
irritation, caused the secretion of pearly matter 
to take place, when the granules of stone took 
the pearl form. The news of this great dis- 
covery was in the year 1761 communicated to 
his king and the council, and an offer made to 
impart the secret for the benefit of the State ; 
but from some unexplained cause or impedi- 
ment, no doubt raised by the demon of red tape, 
no decided steps were taken in the matter, and 
we find that one Bagge, a speculative merchant 
of Gottenberg, became the purchaser of the great 
pearl secret for the sum of 500 ducats. Now it 
so happened that Bagge, who, unfortunately 
for him, lived before the great era of limited 
liability, died before his purchase made any 
return, or even found its way into a prospectus, 
and we find, in the year 1780, the heirs of the 
defunct speculator offering the whole mystery, 
sealed up, for purchase by the highest bidder. 
And here, alas! history and even tradition en- 
tirely fail us, as there is no evidence to show 


| that any offer was made or a buyer ever found. 


The Chinese have for centuries practised with 
much success the art of artificial pearl produc- 
tion. They place a number of perfectly round 
beads, formed of mother-of-pearl, on a very 
fine string; these, during the summer season, 
are dropped between the open valves of the 
pearl mussel. Like the sand used by Linnzus, 
these hard bodies become sources of irritation ; 
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and the creature, with the marvellous instinct 
with which so many of the lower organisms are 
endowed, at once proceeds to cover them with 
a smooth, glossy coat of pearl. So perfect is 
the resemblance between these spurious pro- 
ductions and the real gem, that a string of them 
were pronounced veritable pearls by two jewel- 
lers of repute in London; and until doubts as 
to their genuineness were cleared up by a Ger- 
man lapidary of Hatton-garden, the question 
of true or false remained a pretty open one. 
Solid moulds of’ various patterns are by the 
fisherman of the Ningpo River placed in oysters 
of the proper stage of development; these, after 
the requisite period has elapsed, are taken up, 
opened, and the objects, perfectly covered with 
mother-of-pearl, taken out by skilful manipula- 
tion, and sold to the native ornament manufac- 
turers, by whom they are often very tastefully 
set and mounted. The true or oriental pear] is 
produced by A. margaritifera, and numerous 
localities scattered about the nooks and corners 
of the world have for ages been known to yield 
it. The Island of Ceylon, the Persian Gulf, 
the Red Sea, Cape Ccomorin, the Gulf of Ma- 
naar, Madagascar, California, and numerous 
other localities are known to afford it in pretty 
abundant quantities. 

The pearl divers of Ceylon have so often 
been the subjects of written description that a 
brief notice is all we will venture on here. A 
heathen, long-winded crew, they sail away 
with the trade wind filling their sails until the 
fishing ground, marked out by careful survey, 
is reached. Then, with a heavy weight to aid 
in the transit to the depths below, they are 
lowered over the side of the native boat, speed 
rapidly to the oyster beds beneath, and with a 
strong knife dislodge a sufficient number of 
shells to fill a bag lowered for their reception, 
remaining at the bottom of the sea at work for 
about fifty seconds, when they relieve them- 
selves of the sinking weight, come te the sur- 
face, and are followed by other divers, who in 
turn fill their bag or basket, which is hauled 
up after them. The work usually proceeds 
from break of day until between ten and eleven 
in the morning, when advantage is taken of 
the fresh sea breeze, and the little fleet speeds 
to land and discharges its spoils. Sharks, al- 
though placed under the supervision of a native 
department expressly organized to check and 
cor.trol their proceedings, sometimes prove far 
more free than welcome. Still the shark 
charmers contrive, by dint of native assurance 
and subterfuge, to maintain a standing, and no 
opportunity is let slip to strengthen the belief 
in their infallibility entertained by the ignorant 
divers. The ready wit of some of these rogues 
is most amusing. In addition to a regular 
stipend paid by Government, a royalty of ten 
oysters per boat per day is the due of each of 
these impostors. This, when numerous fees 
for written safeguards and protections are 





added, swells the charmer’s ill-gotten earnings 
to a very substantial amount. The captured 
shells, when brought to land, are either sold by 
a species of auction, the buyer taking all risks, 
or placed in pits or vessels to slowly become 
putrid. The Colombo Observer gives the follow- 
ing letter, which will serve to give some idea 
of the immense importance of the pear! fishery 
in the year in which it was published, 1858. 
‘*We have had ten days’ fishing, and there is 
about £15,000 already in the chest. There will 
be ten days more fishing. Oysters sold to-day 
as high as twenty-five rupees (£2 10s.) per 
thousand.” These fisheries have within the 
last few years fallen off so much that it has 
been thought wise to discontinue them until time 
shall have replenished the stock. Seven years 
are required to bring this desirable consumma- 
tion about, as the pearl mussel requires that 
time before it arrives at maturity. The dead 
bivalves having lain together sufficiently long 
to cause death and partial decay, sea water is 
added to the mass, and the now open shells 
are freed from their contents by repeated wash- 
ings and examinations; the grain is, so to 
speak, separated from the chaff. The larger 
pearls being easily distinguished, some seasons 
are much more productive in their yield than 
others. The year 1857 returned to the Cinga- 
lese pearl fishermen, or rather those who em- 
ployed them, £20,550 15s. 6d. After all the 
specimens large enough to be gathered have 
been obtained, the last residue is strained 
through a species of filtering bag where all 
those of minute size are retained. Numerous 
sieves are afterwards had resource to for divid- 
ing the distinct classes. Pearls are found of a 
variety of forms, ranging from the perfectly 
round to the elongated or ‘‘pear’’ shape, and 
the flat-sided or button form. Some adhere by 
a kind of a neck, more or less stout, to the sur- 
face of the shell, and these have to be very 
carefully detached by the aid of suitable in- 
struments. Rough, warty, irregular excres- 
cences not unfrequently occur on the surfaces 
of the valves. These masses are known in the 
market as cog de perle, and a variety of quaint 
and fanciful objects are fabricated from them 
on the Continent, advantage being taken of the 
odd resemblance which growths of this nature 
so constantly bear to the common objects of 
everyday life; apart from the estimation in 
which they may be held by the curious in such 
matters, they have little real value. The so- 
called button pearls are much used for setting 
when one side only is shown, and for this pur- 
pose command a fair price; round pearls are 
not unfrequently split with a view to the utili- 
zation of both halves. The pear-shaped de- 
scription are much esteemed as pendants for 
ear or nose rings, which latter ornaments are 
much worn by the dusky belles of Eastern lands. 
The tint or color of pearls varies almost as much 
as their form, those of yellow shade being most 
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esteemed in Oriental countries, the ‘‘ black,” 
‘‘lead-colored,” and ‘‘ pink” varieties each hav- 
ing their admirers in different parts of the world ; 
but for the European gem market the pure white 
globular production, without spot, speck, or 
blemish, is that which commands by far the 
highest price. By gem dealers of great experi- 
ence we are informed that although the market 
prices of pearls vary with the fluctuations of 
supply and demand, a pretty correct estimate 
of worth may be arrived at by dealing with the 
full weight of the specimen under considera- 
tion. Thus, perfect specimens of 100 grains 
may be approximately valued at from £8 to 
£11 per grain, very small pearls from £1 to 
£3, and the intermediate grades of weight in 
proportion. Amongst the pearl celebrities may 
be mentioned one of remarkable size and beauty, 
called ‘‘ La peregrina ;’’ its size is nearly that 
of a pigeon’s egg; it was purchased by Philip 
of Spain in the year 1625, and the value set on 
it was 80,000 ducats. A Russian princess is 
said to be the possessor of this magnificent 
gem. That dusky potentate, the Imaum of 
Muscat, refused £30,000 for one which he has. 
Then the Shah of Persia, who in his own esti- 
mation is a far greater man than any Imaum 
of Muscat or any other prince, has a pearl of 
value somewhat in proportion to his high 
estate ; £60,000 is the estimated value of this. 
England is not without its ‘‘ pearls of price ;”’ 
the Marquis of Abercorn owns one of the drop 
description of extraordinary size and beauty, 
and it is stated on good authority that the 
largest pearl in the world belongs to a Mr. Hunt. 
It is said to measure two inches in length and 
four in circumference, and the weight is given 
at 1800 grains, but we have no information as 
to where it was originally obtained. <A record 
exists of the discovery of a most remarkable 
pearl at Catifa, in Arabia, a fishery of great 
antiquity ; it was of the pearl form, perfectly 
free from blemish or imperfection, rather more 
than half an inch in diameter, and nearly 
three inches long; it was purchased by Taver- 
nier for £110,000. The Empress of the French 
owns a pearl necklace said to be unsurpassed. 
Her Majesty Queen Victoria has also one, pre- 
sented to her some time since by the East India 
Company, of much the same degree of excel- 
lence; but it is somewhat curious that an 
ornament of this description, made expressly 
for presentation to the Princess of Prussia at 
the time of her marriage, should have con- 
tained pearls, to quote from one of our most 
celebrated jewellers, ‘‘ misshapen and of inferior 
quality.” The preparation of pearls in order 
to render them fit for stringing is best conducted 
by the natives of India, who, from long prac- 
tice, acquire wonderful dexterity in the art. 
The pearls undergoing the operation are nipped 
between two sticks, and the hole is then formed 
with an exceedingly fine drill. A number of 
superstitious notions are connected with pearls 





throughout the East. The Hindoos attribute 
to the god Vishnu the power of creating them, 
and their possession is supposed to be a safe- 
guard to virtue and a powerful charm against 
evil influences of all kinds; and frequent men- 
tion is also made of them in Holy Writ. The 
ancient inhabitants of Mexico were the pos- 
sessors of immense pearl treasures, which their 
conquerers, the Spaniards, took excellent care 
to wrest from the Aztec nobility. According 
to tradition and some of the old Spanish histo- 
rians, one of the palaces of Montezuma was 
elaborately decorated with both pearls and 
emeralds. The true pearl mussel (A. marga- 
ritifera), although by far the most important 
source, is by no means the only one from which 
these highly-prized formations are obtained. 
As we have seen further back, the fresh-water 
mussel (Unio margaritiferus) aas from the 
earliest ages been known to furnish them in 
very noteworthy qualities, and occasionally of 
sufficient size as to richly repay the fortunate 
discoverer. ‘‘Scotch pearls,’’ as this description 
is not unfrequently called, have been eagerly 
sought for from the Roman invasion down to 
comparatively recent times; but, strangely 
enough, few persons of late have taken the 
trouble to follow up the pursuit of pearl seek- 
ing. Many rivers on the Continent produce 
the fresh-water mussel in great abundance, the 
rivers of Bavaria, Saxony, and other localities 
being celebrated for them. A very splendid 
collection was shown not long since at the 
Industrial Exhibition of Munich. 
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CONSTANCE. 
BY MARY E, NEALY. 


Hast thou forgotten, in the new-born glory 
That fling’st a halo round that brow of thine, 
A moon-lit eve of yore 1—a soft, sweet story 
Thou murmuredst once beneath the elm-tree hoary ? 
Sweet incense poured on young love’s sacred 
shrine! 


Oh many a year has fied since we were parted, 
And many a heart bas ceased its weary beat, 
And hope’s bright wing has fanned the broken- 
hearted, 
While I from many a haunting dream have started, 
To hearken for thy footstep in the street. 


And morn and eve have passed. The full moon, 
waning, 

Has given her place to new light on the earth, 
While, for long years, with bitter uncomplaining, 
My unshed tears upon my lone heart raining, 

Dimming the music of its oiden mirth. 


I’ve gone. Yet since we first were doomed to sever, 
When absence flung o’er sky and sea a blot, 

Dimming all beautiful things of earth, I never 

Have ceased to cherish that one dream forever 
Within my soul. Oh say, hast thou forgot? 


Oh tell me! By the years that I have wasted, 

The flashing youth-dreams, lavished all on thee, 
The scenes of joy from which my feet have hasted, 
Life’s rich red wine-cup I have left untasted— 

By all of these, dost thou remember me? 
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JACKET FOR A CHILD OF TWO OR 
THREE YEARS OLD. 

Materials.—Three ounces of white Berlin wool; 
one and a half ounce scarlet wool; Tricot hook, No. 
13, Bell gauge. 

THE foundation of the jacket is in plain tri- 
cot, with white wool; the border is in a new 
sort of crochet, called group crochet. Begin 
the jacket at the under part with a chain of 137 
stitches. 










The back and forward lines of tricot are con- 
sidered one row. 

1st and 2d rows plain. 

3d. Decrease ; for which work off the 36th 
and 37th stitches of the preceding row together, 
likewise the 37th and 36th of the opposite side 
stitches. This decreasing separates the back 
and front parts. 4th. Plain. 

5th. Decrease by working off the 16th and 
17th, also the 34th and 35th together, and in 
like manner the correspending stitches of the 
apposite side. 

6th. Plain. 

7th. Decrease by working off the 15th and 
16th, and the 32d and 33d stitches together ; 
also the corresponding stitches of the opposite 
side. 

8th. Plain. 

9th. Decrease at the 15th and 16th, and 31st 
and 32d stitches of each side. 

10th. Plain. 

11th. Decrease at the 14th and 15th, and 30th 
and 31st stitches of each side. 

12th. Plain. 

13th. Decrease at the 14th and 15th, and 28th 
and 29th stitches. 

14th, Plain. 

15th. Decrease only twice, working off the 
27th and 28th stitches of each side together. 








16th. Plain. 

17th. Decrease at the 13th and 14th stitches 
on each side. 

18th. Decrease at the 25th and 26th stitches 
of each side. 

19th. Begin the arm-hole. For this work the 
first 25 stitches, the right front part plain, sepa- 
rately, as far up as the 30th row. Work to the 
same height the 25 stitches of the opposite side 
for the left front part. The stitches lying be- 
tween the two parts at the back are also worked 
plain, but two rows higher as far as the 32d 
row. After finishing this in the 33d row the 
stitches are united in the working, and this line 
is plain. 

34th. Decrease at the 23d and 24th, and 26th 
and 27th stitches of each side. On both sides 
the 25 stitches between are worked plain, 
and in the following eight rows they are car- 
ried on in a straight line over the shoulders. 
For that in the 35th, as far as the 42d row, 
there must be a regular decreasing before 
and after these stitches. 

43d. Plain. 

44th. Decrease at the 5th and 6th, and fhe 
11th and 12th of each side. This ends the 


| foundation of the jacket and over this a line of 
| double stitch is worked, working also through 
the perpendicular stitch threads. 


For the border, repeat the pattern 6 times 
with red wool, beginning at the under edge of 
the foundation. After working a line of doable 
stitches in red, work the 1st pattern line. It 
must be remembered that the stitches taken up 
in working remain upon the hook. Work al 
ways on the same side. 

* Work the 1st of each of the 4 stitches form- 
ing a group through the upper thread of the 
nearest horizontal stitch ; the second stitch of 
the group is worked through both the horizon- 
tal threads of the same stitch. For the 3d, 
work through both the horizontal stitch threads 
of the following stitch, and in the 4th, work 
through the upper horizontal stitch thread of 
the same stitch. Pass over 1 stitch, and repeat 
from *. 

After all the stitches of the 1st pattern line 
are worked off in this manner, the groups of 4 
stitches standing 2 and 2 together are worked 
off as one double stitch, 1 chain, then another 
group throughout the row. The 3d row con- 
sists of 1 long and 1 short stitch alternately. 
For the short stitch, the Ist and the 4th perpen- 
dicular stitch threads lying in front of each 
group are taken upon the hook, whilst for the 
long stitch, the needle is put through the double 
stitch. 

The 2d pattern line is like the first, except 
that there is now no stitch between the sepa- 
rate groups to be passed over, 
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This pattern is repeated six times along the 
under part for the border. For the trimming 
down the front of the jacket the pattern is re- 
peated three times, and comes down upon the 
under partin a straight line, as shown in the 
design. For the scallops at the bettom * 5 
chain, pass over 2 under stitches, i double 
looped into the 2 upper horizontal threads of 
the 3d stitch. Repeat from *. 

The collar must be worked separately ; about 
19 groups of stitches will be required. For 
these 57 chain stitches must be made, and the 
pattern must be repeated 3 times; the 4th row 
of group pattern must be worked round the 
corners, and then the scallop chain pattern, as 
at the conclusion of the bottom of the jacket. 
Join the collar to the jacket with a line of tre- 
ble, always separated by 1 chain. The collar 
begins and ends at the commencement of the 
border, whereas the treble is worked over both ; 
and through this a white cord of single stitches 
is drawn with tassels at the ends. A little line 
of scollops is worked over the line of treble. 

For the sleeves make a chain of 44 stitches, 
work 30 rows of tricot. At the upper part of 
the sleeve begin a few stitches from the edge of 
each 2d row, so as to form a slope at the top of 
the sleeve. For the border work 4 rows of 
group pattern in searlet with the scallop at the 
edge. The sleeves must then be sewn together, 
and sewn into the arm-holes. 
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BABY’S BOOT. 

Materials for one pair.—One and a half ounce red, 
one anda half ounce white, double Berlin wool; stee! 
knitting-needles, 

THIS pretty boot consists of a 
shoe knitted in red wool, and a 
sock in white wool ornamented 
with red. Begin the knitting 
with the upper scalloped edge of 
the latter. Cast on 96 stitches 
with red wool, divide them on 
four needles, and knit in rounds 
as follows :— 

lst and 2d rounds. With red 
wool purled; 3d to 8th, with 
white wool, 3d, knitted. 4th, * 
knit 4, throw the wool forward, knit 1, throw 
the wool forward, knit 4, knit 3 together. Re- 
peat 7 times more from *, 5th, knitted; the 
stitches formed by throwing the wool forward 
are knitted as one stitch. Knit 3 stitches to- 
gether at the place where 3 stitches were knitted 
together in the 4th round, so that the decreas- 
ing of the preceding round forms the middle 
stitch of the 3 stitches to be decreased in this 
round. 6th and 7th, like the 5th; 8th, knitted ; 
you must have 48 stitches left. 9th to 11th, 
with red wool. 9th, knitted. 10th and 11th, 
purled. 12th to 30th, with white wool. 12th, 
knitted ; 13th to 30th, alternately purl 1, knit 








1, inserting the needle in the back part of the 
stitch. 31st to 33d, with red wool. 31st, knit- 
ted. 32d and 33d, purled. 34th and 35th, with 
white wool. 34th, knitted. 35th, alternately 
throw tke cotton forward, knit 2 together. 
Each stitch formed by throwing the wool for- 
ward is knitted as one stitch in the next round. 
36th to 38th, with red wool. 36th, knitted. 
37th and 38th, purled. 39th to 47th, with white 
wool, Alternately purl 1, slip 1, as if you were 
going to purl it; the wool must lie in front of 
the slipped stitch ; in the following rounds take 
care to purl the slipped stitches. Take now 18 
stitches for the front gored sock part (leave 30 
stitches untouched), and work backwards and 
forwards with red wool. 48th to 50th, with red 
wool. 48th, knitted. 49th, purled. 50th, knit- 
ted. 5ist to 85th, with white wool in the pat- 
tern described in the 39th round. Butas you 
work backwards and forwards you must alter- 



















nately knit and purl the stitches. Decrease 1 
stitch at the beginning and at the end of the 
84th and 85th rows; decrease 1 stitch in the 
middle of the 85th row, so that the 85th row 
has 13 stitches left. After this work with red 
wool. 86th, knitted. 87th, knit 1, purl 2, knit 
1, purl 2, knit 1, purl 2, knit 1, pur) 2, knit 1. 
Repeat these last 2 rows 3 times more and knit 
plain to the 94th, decreasing one, however, on 
each side. Now work with the whole number 
of stitches; taking up the selvage stitches of 
the gored part and dividing them with the 30 
other stitches on four needles. Knit once more 
in rounds; the next 20 rounds are alternately 1 
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round knitted, 1 round purled. In the 2 last 
knitted rounds decrease twice close together in 
the middle of the back part of the shoe. Kuit 
8 rounds; in every other round decrease twice 
in the middle of the front of the shoe, leaving 9 
stitches between the two decreasings. The 
number of stitches between the decreasings de- 
creases with every round, so that the decreas- 
ings form slanting lines meeting in a point. 
Cast off after these 8 rounds, by knitting to- 
gether 2 opposite stitches on the wrong side. 
The sock part is edged with a raised red border, 
which is worked by taking all the red stitches 
of the 1st round of the shoe on the needle and 
knitting 4 rounds, so as to leave the purled side 
of the stitch always outside; then cast off very 
tight. Draw a piece of braid through the open- 
work row in the sock part, and finish it off at 
either end with tassels to match. 


oe 


PEN WIPER. 
Materials.—Scarlet, black, or green cloth or velvet ; 
black mull muslin; gold beads; green and brown 
embroidery chenille; silk, 





gold beads. Make a iittle branch of wire for 
the holder, cover it with brown chenille,. and 
work the upper part of the stalk also with 
brown chenille. Cut four or five inner leaves 
of the mull for wiping the pens ; notch the edges 
and fasten them between the two worked leaves. 
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GIMP EDGING. 
THE SCALLOP. 
1st Oval. Fill the shuttle, but do not cut the 
cotton off the reel, as it will be required for a 
straight thread. Commence a loop, work 2 
double stitches, then (1 pearl and 2 double al- 
ternately, 7 times); draw close. Turn this 
oval down under the left thumb. 
1st Scallop. Hold the thread from the reel for 
@ straight thread, and with the shuttle work 2 
double, then (1 pearl and 2 double, 5 times). 
Reverse the work. 
2d Oval. Commence a loop, work 2 double, 
(1 pearl and 2 double 3 times) ; join to the last 
pearl of the last oval; 2 double, join to the next 
pearl of the same oval; 2 double, then (1 pearl 





Cut out from ‘the cloth or velvet two leaves 
of the shape and size of the design. Work the 
edges with the button-hole stitch in silk, the 
acorns with the green chenille, and their cups 


with gold beads ; the veins of the leaves are in | finished, reverse the work. 


and 2 double, 7 times); draw close. 
the work. 

2d Scallop. Work as the 1st scallop, but 
making 7 pearl loops instead of 5 pearls. When 


Reverse 
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3d Oval. Commence a loop, work 2 double, 
then (1 pearl and 2 double, twice) ; join to the 
5th pearl of the last oval, counting from the 
joining; 2 double, join to the next pearl; 2 
double, then (1 pearl and 2 double 8 times) ; 
draw close. Reverse the work. 

3d Scallop. Work as the 1st scallop; when 
finished, reverse the work. 

4th Oval. Commence a loop, work 2 double, 
join to the 5th pearl of the last oval, counting 
fr.™ the joining; then 2 double, join to the 
next pearl; 2 double, (1 pearl and 2 double 5 
times); draw close. Reverse the work, and 
make 3 double stitches with the straight thread 
and the shuttle in the same manner as the 
scallops. Then reverse the work. 

5th. Commence a loop, work 2 double, join 
to the last pearl; 2 double, join to the next 
pearl ; 2 double, (1 pearl and 2 double, 5 times) ; 
draw close. Reverse the work. 

Repeat from the Ist scallop. 

The Heading. Use Crochet Needle Nos. 2 or 
3, according to the size of the cotton. 
mence inthe centre pearl of the 1st oval, work 
6 chain, 1 treble in the centre pearl of the 2d 
oval, then another treble in the centre pearl of 
the 3d oval; 6 chain, 1 plain in the centre 
pearl of the 4th oval; repeat from the com- 
mencement. 
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NAPKIN RING. 
Materials.—Cardboard, scarlet glacé silk, small and 
large garnet-colored beads, some large round garnet 
beads, scarlet purse silk, some scarlet silk elastic 
two-fifths of an inch wide. 


THIS napkin ring consists of*7 circles of dif. 





Com-: 





ferent sizes fastened upon an elastic band ; each 
circle is covered with scarlet glacé silk and 
ornamented with beads. The largest circle 
measures one and two-fifths of an inch across, 
those on either side of it measure one and an 
eighth of an inch across, and the 4 smallest 
ones only seven-eighths of aninch. Each cir- 
cle consists of 2 pieces of cardboard covered on 





one side with scarlet silk. The outside is edged 
round with button-hole stitch with s<arlet silk, 
and ornamented with garnet-colored beads from 
illustration. The centre of each circle is formed 
by a large garnet bead. When the upper 
piece of cardboard of each circle has been or- 
namented it is sewn over the other in over- 
cast stitch, leaving on each side of the circle 
an opening two-fifths of an inch wide to draw 
silk elastic through. 





KNOTTED TRIMMING FOR DRESSES. 
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GENTLEMAN’S HOUSEWIFE. 

THIS useful housewife may be made either 
of toile cirée, or colored kid. The back is first 
cut out of either of these materials, lined with 
silk, and bound with ribbon. The end of the 
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housewife forms a pincushion; and a flannel 
leaf decorated with ornamental stitches is ad- 
ded above the pincushion, for the convenience 
of holding a few needles. For the upper part 
a second lining is sewn over the first one, and 
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lines are run at regular intervals to form cas- 
ings for thread and silk; a pocket is made 
above the casings for buttons, etc. <A piece of 
elastic is added at the top, so that when it is 
necessary to roll up the well-filled housewite, 





Outside view. 


no difficulty will be found in fastening it over 
This useful article can be made any size + thes 
engraving is intepded to illustrate it rather than 
to give the full working dimensions. 
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Receipts, &e, 


COOKERY WITH THE ANCIENTS, 


CooKERY, the preparation of food from the natural 
aliments, by dressing, compounding, and the appli- 
cation of heat, an art so universal that some philo- 
sopher has defined man to be “a cooking animal,” 
It takes its origin from the necessities of men, who, 
though omnivorous, are so organized as to require 
concentrated food, the stomach being too small to 
carry enough merely vegetable matter to replace the 
daily waste of the system, excepting in the warmest 
latitudes. 

The philosopher Posidonius was of opinion that 
the culinary art followed immediately the discovery 
of fire, and that it was at first an imitation of the 
natural process of mastication and digestion. “ As 
the seeds,” says he, “ were ground by the action of 
the teeth, moistened by the saliva, kneaded, as it 
were, by the tongue, and fermented, heated, and 
converted into food in the stomach, as in an oven; 
so mankind, imitating Nature, bruised their grain 
with stones, mixed the flour with water, kneaded 
and formed it into cakes, which they baked in heated 
ovens.” Milton ascribes to the mother of mankind 
great proficiency in this art :— 

“On hospitable thoughts intent, 

What choice to choose for delicacy best, 

What order so contrived as not to mix 

Tastes not well joined, inelegant, but bring 

Taste after taste, upheld with kindliest change.” 

In Biblical antiquity, Abraham entertained the 
three angels with cakes of fine meal, and with a 
carefully-dressed, tender, and good calf; Rebecca 
prepared savory meat for Isaac; the chief butler and 
chief baker were important officers in the household 
of Pharaoh; and the children of Israel took knead- 
ing-troughs and unleavened dough with them in their 
march through the wilderness. 

In the East, the land of spices, the taste was first 
tempted by carefully-wrought compositions and con- 
diments, and the first great feasts were given. It 
was the custom of the ancient Egyptians, as at pre- 
sent in Oriental and tropical climates, to cook the 
meat as soon as killed, with the same view of hav- 
ing it tender which makes northern people keep it 
till the approach of decomposition. Beef and goose 
constituted the principal part of the animal food, 
though the kid, goat, gazelle, duck, teal, and quail 
were also well known. Mutton was excluded from 
a Theban table, and Plutarch says that no Egyptians, 
except the Lycopolites, would eat the flesh of sheep. 
The blood of animals was frequently received into a 
vase for purposes of cookery, and black puddings 
were popular in Egypt, as they afterwards were in 
modern Europe, to the horror of the Moslems. One 
joint, often represented in ancient sculptures and 
still common ata modern Egyptian table, but totally 
unlike any European joint, consists of the flesh 
covering the central part of a bone, the two extremi- 
ties of which project beyond it. Large supplies of 
fish were obtained from the: Nile and Lake Meris, 
and were brought to the table whole, boiled or fried, 
the tail and fins being removed. Herodotus says 
that no Egyptian will taste the head of any species 
ofanimal. Boiling and roasting were the only pro- 
cesses, until in the reign of King Menes various 
styles of artificial cookery were introduced. The 
boiling appears from representations in sculpture to 
have been done in caldrons, supported on stones or 
tripods, and heated either by fagots of wood or by 
charcoal. The vegetables which abound in Egypt 
made a large part of the ordinary food, and they were 








eaten raw, stewed, boiled, or roasted in ashes. The 
workmen who built the pyramids are described as 
living on raphanus (a sort of turnip-radish), onions, 
and garlic; lentils also were then, as now, a princi- 
pal article of diet. In the nummulite rock near these 
monuments there are imbedded testacea resembling 
small seeds, which were supposed by Strabo to be 
the petrified residue of lentils left thereby laboring 
people. During the inundations of the Nile the lotus 
and papyrus, like the acorn in the northern climates, 
were the chief aliment of the poor. Dates, figs, 
grapes, onions, gourds, cucumbers, water-melons, 
and leeks were favorite fruits, some of which were 
regretted by the Israelites after they left the country. 
Onions, however, were prohibited to the priests. 
Bread was made either of wheat or of barley, and the 
dough was sometimes kneaded with the feet ina 
wooden bowlon the ground. Pastry was made to re- 
present a three-cornered cake, a crocodile’s head, a re- 
cumbent ox, a leaf, a heart, or various other objects, 
according to the fancy of the confectioner, and was 
sprinkled with seeds of caraway, cummin, or sesame. 
The lotus blossom was a common ornament upon 
kitchen and table furniture. 

The Greeks raised every department of cookery to 
a character of high art. Prometheus is said to have 
first slaughtered cattle for culinary purposes. Ceus 
to have killed the first hog, and Bacchus to haye 
struck down the first deer, in order to save from its 
fangs his young vines. In the rude simplicity of the 
Homeric age, royal personages prepared their own 
meats, and Menelaus, at the marriage feast of Her- 
mione, placed before the guests with his own hands 
the roasted side of an ox. Achilles, with the assist- 
ance of Patroclus, feasted the Argive leaders upon 
the shoulders of lambs, a fat doe, and a succulent 
pig, which were broiled on live coals, and garnished 
with the entrails of oxen—dishes, according to Athe- 
nus, “ consecrated to the gods, and usual at all the 
feasts of the brave.’”? Though Ulysses boasted! his 
skill in the culinary art, the Homeric heroes seem to 
have had no conception of the refinements to which 
their luxurious successors attained. They were con- 
tented with plain roasts, seldom boiling their meat 
or dressing it with sauces. Professional cooks had 
come into existence before the age of Pericles, and 
carried their art to masterly perfection. They could 
serve up a whole pig dexterously boiled on one side, 
roasted on the other, and stuffed with flavored and 
spiced thrushes, eggs, and various delicacies, so that 
the guest could not discover where the animal had 
been divided. Being asked to explain one of his pro- 
cesses, an Athenian cook solemnly swore by the 
manes of those who died at Marathon and Salamis 
that he would not reveal his secret that year. 





MISCELLANEOUS COOKING. 

Oyster Forcemeat.—Open carefully a dozen fine 
plump natives, take off the beards, strain the liquor, 
and rinse the oysters init. Grate four ounces crum 
of a stale loaf inte fine light crums, mince the oys- 
ters, but not too small, and mix them with the 
bread; add one and a half ounce of good butter, 
broken into minute bits, the grated rind of half a 
small lemon, a small salt-spoonful of pounded mace, 
some Cayenne, a little salt, and a large teaspoonful 
of parsley; mix these ingredients well, and work 
them together with the unbeaten yelk of one egg, 
and a little oyster liquor, the remainder of which 
can be added to the sauce which usually accompa- 
nies this forcemeat. 

Stewed Shoulder of Mutton.—The following receipt 
is a useful one, as it gives a little variety to a very 
homely joint. The shoulder of mutton must not be 
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too fat. Bone it, tie it up in a cloth, and boil it for 
two hours and a half. Take it up, put a little cold 
butter over it, and stew it thickly with bread crums, 
parsley, thyme, pepper and salt, all properly mixed. 
Let it be in the oven half an hour, so that it may be 
perfectly browned, Serve it with lumps of currant 
jelly on the top, and gravy or spinach round the dish. 

Savory Potatoe Cakes.—Quarter of a pound of 
grated ham, one pound of mashed potatoes, and a 
little suet, mixed with the yelks of two eggs, pepper, 
salt and nutmeg. Roll it into little balls, or cakes, 
and fry it a light brown. Sweet herbs may be used 
in the place of ham. Plain potatoe cakes are made 
with potatoes and eggs only. 

Ithitation of Mock-Turtle Soup.—Put into a pan a 
knuckle of veal, two calf’s feet, two onions, a few 
cloves, peppers, allspice, mace, and sweet herbs; 
cover them with water, then tie a thick paper over 
the pan and set it in an oven for three hours. When 
cold, take off the fat very nicely, cut the meat and 
feet into bits an inch and a half square, remove 
the bones and coarse parts, and then put the rest on 
to warm, with a large spoonful of walnut and one 
of mushroom ketchup, half a pint of sherry or Ma- 
deira wine, a little mushroom powder, and the jelly 
of the meat. When hot, if it requires any further 
seasoning, add some, and serve with hard eggs, 
forcemeat balls and a squeeze of lemonsoy. This is 
a very easy way, and the dish is excellent. 

Potted Ox-Tongue.—Broil tender an unsmoked 
tongue of good flavor, and the following day cut 
from it the quantity desired for potting, or take for 
this purpose the remains of one which has already 
been served at table. Trim off the skin and rind, 
weigh the meat, mince it very small, then pound it 
aa fine as possible with four ounces of butter to each 
pound of tongue, a small teaspoonful of mace, half 
as much of nutmeg or cloves, and a tolerably high 
seasoning of Cayenne. Aiter the spices are well 
beaten with the meat, taste it, and add more if re- 
quired. A few ounces of any well-roasted meat 
mixed with the tongue will give it firmness. The 
breasts of turkeys, fowls, partridges, or pheasants 
may be used for the purpose with good effect. 

Fish Sauce.—Take half a pint of milk and cream 
together, two eggs well beaten, salt, a little pepper, 
and the juice of half a lemon; put it over the fire, 
and stir it constantly until it begins to thicken, 

A Cheap and Wholesome Soup.—One gallon of cold 
water, one pound of beef and two tablespoonfuls of 
rice. Let this boil, then add an onion or two or three 
leeks; boil an hour. Peel and slice eight potatoes ; 
wash them in warm water; add them to the soup, 
with a seasoning of salt and pepper; stir it fre- 
quently ; boil another hour, and then serve. 


Sea Pie of Veal.—Take a scrag, breast, or neck of 
veal; cut it into slices about an inch thick; fry some 
slices of salt pork in an iron pot; flour the veal, lay 
them into the hot fat, and let it brown a little; add 
water enough to just cover the meat; let it simmer 
about half an hour; season it with pepper and salt; 
dredge in a little flour. Have ready acommon paste; 
roll it about half an inch thick, just large enough to 
oover the meat; cover the pot with a hot iron cover. 
Let it cook gently about three-quarters of an hour. 


Omelette with Cheese.—Beat six eggs very light; add 
two tablespoonfuls of cream, butter the size of a 
walnut, a little chopped parsley, pepper, salt, and 
two ounces of grated cheese. Beat all well together, 
and pour into a panin which a small piece of butter 
is melting ; let it cook until of a light brown, then 
fold it over and dish fer the table. Shake the pan 
whilethe omelette is cooking. 








CULINARY COUPLETS. 
BY A RHYMING EPICURE. 


Arways have lobster sauce with salmon, 
And put mint sauce your roasted lamb on, 
Veal cutlets dip in egg and bread crum— 
Fry till you see a brownish red come. 
Grate Gruyere cheese on maccaroni; 
Make the top crisp but not too bony. 


In venison gravy: currant jelly 
Mix with old port—see Francatelli. 


In dressing salad, mind this law— 
With two hard yelks use one that,’s raw. 


Roast veal with rich stock gravy serve; 
And pickled mushrooms, too, observe. 
Roast pork, sans apple-sauce, past doubt, 
Is “ Hamlet” with the Prince left out. 


Your mutton-chops with paper cover, 
And make them amber brown all over. 


Broil pow Vee y beefsteaks—to fry it 
Argues contempt of Christian diet. 


Kidneys a finer flavor gain 

By stewing them in good champagne. 

Buy stall-fed pigeons. When you’ve got them, 
The way to cook them is to pot them. 


Woodgrouse are dry when gumps have marred ’em— 
Before you roast ’em always lard ’em. 


To roast spring chickens is to spoil ’em— 
Just split ’em down the back and broil ’em. 


It gives true epicures the vapors 
To see boiled mutton, minus capers. 


Boiled turkey, gourmands know, of course, 

Is exquisite with celery sauce. 

The cook deserves a hearty cuffing 

Who serves roast fowls with tasteless stuffing. 


Smelts require egg and biscuit powder. 
Don’t put fat pork in your clam chowder. 
Egg sauce—few make it right, alas! 

Is good with blue-fish or with bass, 

Nice oyster sauce gives zest to cod— 

A fish, when fresh, to feast a god. 

Shad, stuffed and baked, is most delicious— 
*Twould have electrified Apicius. 
Roasted in paste, a haunch of mutton, 
Might make ascetics play the glutton. 
But one might rhyme for weeks this way, 
And still have lots of things to say. 

And so I’ll close—for, reader mine, 

This is about the hour I dine. 





CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 

To Make Crumpets.—Set two pounds of flour, with 
a little salt, before the fire till quite warm. Then 
mix it with warm milk and water till it is as stiff as 
it can be stirred; let the milk be as warm as it can 
be borne with the finger; put a cupful of this with 
three eggs well beaten and mixed with three spoon- 
fuls of very thick yeast; then put this to the batter 
and beat them all together in a large pan or bow!; 
add as much milk and water as will make it into « 
thick batter; cover it close, and put it before the fire 
to rise: put a bit of butter in a piece of thin muslin, 
tie it up, and rub it lightly over the iron hearth or 
frying-pan; then pour on a sufficient quantity of 
batter at a time to make one crumpet; let it do 
slowly, and it will be very light. Bake them all the 
same way. They should not be brown, but of a fine 
yellow color. 

Velvet Cream.—To a pint of cream, put a very little 
sugar, keep stirring it over the fire till the sugar ie 
dissolved, and then take it off; but keep on stirring 
it till itis about the warmth of new milk, after which 
pour it through a fine colander into a dish contain- 
ing three spoonfuls of lemon or orange juice, a little 
grated peel and a little fruit marmalade chopped 
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small, with two spoonfuls of white wine. This 
should be prepared the evening before it is wanted. 

Fig Pudding.—-Procure one pound of good figs, and 
chop them very fine, and also'a quarter pound of 
suet, likewise chopped as fine as possible; dust them 
both with a little flour as you proceed—it helps to 
bind the pudding together; then take one pound of 
fine bread-crums, and not quite a quarter pound of 
sugar; beat two eggs in a teacupful of milk, and mix 
all well together. Boil four hours. If you choose, 
serve it with wine or brandy sauce, and ornament 
it with blanched almonds. Simply cooked, however, 
it is better whbre there are children, with whom it is 
generally a favorite. We forgot to say, flavor with 
a }ittle allspice or nutmeg, as you like; but add the 
spice before the milk and eggs. 

Quaking Pudding.—Well beat eight eggs, add to 
them the grated crums of a stale bread-roll, two 
spoonfuls of ground rice, a little nutmeg and orange- 
flower water. Mix it smoothly together with a quart 
of new milk. Putit into a floured cloth, tie it rather 
loose, plunge it into boiling water, and boil it briskly 
for one hour. Serve with red or white wine sauce. 

Cream Pudding.—Beat up four eggs a little; strain 
them ; add a teacup of fine white sugar, the rind and 
juice of a lemon, and a pint of cream. Line a pud- 
ding-dish with puff paste; putin the above. Bake 
half an hour, 

Apple Custard.—One pint of good stewed apples, a 
quarter pound of butter, half a pint of cream, three 
eggs beaten light, sugar and grated nutmeg to taste. 
Mix the ingredients together, and bake in a puff 
paste, in a moderate stove. 

A Dish of Snow.—Pare and core a dozen of large 
apples; put them into cold water and stew them 
till soft; then pulp through a sieve, and sweeten 
it to the taste with loaf-sugar. Lay it on the dish 
on which it is to be sent to table, then beat the whites 
of twelve eggs to a strong froth, with half a pound 
of sifted white sugar, and a flavoring of vanilla or 
orange flower. Strew this over the apple pulp very 
high, and it will present all the appearance of a 
veritable dish of snow. 

Macaroni Pudding.—Take three-quarters of a pound 
of macaroni, boil it till quite soft; add half a pound 
of sugar, a quarter of a pound of currants, and juice 
of one lemon; bake till browned. A simple mode of 
cooking macaroni, or tapioca, is to sweeten and boil 
till soft; add the juice of a lemon, and turn into a 
mould till cool. 

The Queen’s Biscuit.—Make a soft paste by mix- 
ing together thoroughly one and a half-pound of 
flour, the same quantity of fine loaf sugar, the 
whites of twenty-four eggs, and the yelks of eigh- 
teen, and a small quantity of coriander seed beaten 
small. Place this paste on paper, cut it into pieces 
about two inches broad and four inches long, put 
them in a moderate oven, and when they begin to 
turn brown take them out, and put them on paper in 
a dry place. 

CONTRIBUTED. 

Scotch Shortbread.—Take half a pound of fresh but- 
ter, one pound of flour, quarter of a pound of finely 
pounded loaf sugar; work the butter into the sugar 
by degrees, then add the flour in small quantities; 
knead it with the hand into either a round or square 
tin, about an inch thick; prick all over with a fork 
and mark neatly round the edges, and bake in rather 
a cool oven for half an hour. 

Currant Shrub.—Your currants must be quite ripe. 
Pick them from the stalks, and squeeze them through 
a linen bag. To each quart of juice allow one pound 
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of loaf-sugar; put the sugar and juice into a preserv- 
ing kettle, and let it melt before it goes on the fire; 
boil it ten minutes, skimming it well. When cold, 
add a gill of the best white brandy to each quart of 
the juice. Bottle it, and set it away for use, sealing 
the corks. It improves by keeping. 

Johnny Cake.—One cup of flour, thre cups of meal, 
one cup of molasses, two cups of sweet milk, one of 
sour milk, one teaspoonful of soda, and one of salt. 
Bake one hour in sponge-cake tin. M. Mc, 

A CoRRESPONDENT favors us with the following 
easy mode of cleaning white or colored kid gloves :— 

“ Have ready a little new milk in one saucer, and 
a piece of brown soap in another, and a clean cloth 
or towel folded three or four times; on the cloth 
spread out the glove smoothly and neatly ; next take 
a piece of flannel and commence to rub the glove 
downwards towards the fingers, holding it firmly 
with the left hand; continue this process till the 
glove, if white, looks of a dingy yellow, though 
clean ; if colored, till it looks dark and spoiled. Lay 
it out to dry, and you will have the pleasure of see- 
ing old gloves look equal tonew. They will be soft, 
glossy, smooth, elastic, and of uninjured shape.” 

Cocoanut Cake.—The whites of eight eggs, one cup 
of butter, two cups of sugar, three cups of flour, one 
teaspoonful of cream of tartar, half a teaspoonful of 
soda dissolved in milk. This makes a delicious 
White Cake, and if you want Cocoanut Cake just add 
to the above one and a half cup more sugar, one cup 
of flour, and a little more butter with a emall cocoa- 
nut grated. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

To Clean Gold Chains in two Minutes.—Put the 
chain into a small glass bottle, with warm water or 
eau-de-Cologne, a little camphorated chalk ; scrape 
in some soap. Cork the bottle, and shake it for a 
minute violently. The friction against the glass 
polishes the gold. 

Drying Rose Leaves.—I once dried some rose leaves 
for a sofa cushion, which retained their fragrance 
for years, by drying them in large paper trays in the 
shade of a spare bedroom. I gathered them every 
evening, and turned them every day, taking care, of 
course, not to mix the fresh and stale ones together. 

To Preserve the Soles of Boots.—A coat of gum co- 
pal varnish applied to the soles of boots and shoes, 
and repeated as it dries, until the pores are filled 
and the surface shines like polished mahogany, will 
make the soles waterproof, and also cause them to 
last three times as long as ordinary soles. 

To Remove Stains from Ivory.—Take a piece of com- 
mon white chalk, and scrape or pulverize it in order 
to obtain a powder. Add as much water as is re- 
quired to produce a paste; apply the paste to the 
surface of the ivory. If the stains are very bad. two 
or three, or perhaps more applications may be re- 
quired. The result will be a pure white ivory with- 
out injury to the polish, or the necessity of scraping: 

Wine Whey.—Boil a pirit of new milk, add to it a 
glass or two of white wine, put it on the fire until it 
just boils again, then set it aside until the curd 
settles, pour off the clean whey; sweeten to the 
taste. Cider is as good as wine to curdle, if it is 
good apple-cider. 

Arrowroot Pap with Milk.—Put into a saucepan, to 
boil, one pint of milk; stir very smoothly, into a 
eup of cold milk, a dessertspoonful of arrowroot; 
when the milk boils, stir in the arrowroot; con- 
tinue to stir until it is cooked, which will be in five 
or ten minutes; remove from the fire, sweeten and 
flavor te the taste. 
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Ehitors’ Gable. 


WEALTH AND WISDOM. 
No more shall gold of Ophir be devoted 
To gild the Heathen’s god, the tyrant’s sway ; 
No longer shall the man of wealth be quoted 
For what he gains, but what he gives away. 
WEALTH and wisdom are not usually recognized 
as synonymous when applied to men, Still there 
are instances of the rich wise man, who not only 
knows how to accumulate wealth honestly, but how 
to use it wisely in promoting the best purposes of 
human life. Does not such a man deserve more than 
the gratitude due to a pecuniary benefactor? Is he 
not entitled to take rank with the great leaders in 


rulers who have instructed nations and elevated 
mankind? 

Women are naturally admirers of heroism ; let us 
see if we cannot find the heroic ideal in the good 
works of peace as well as in the brave deeds of war. 
The chivalric ideal was to serve God and protect 
women. We will give three examples of wealth and 
wisdom in the service of humanity which deserve 
their record in the Lapy’s Book, because in two of 
the instances the good intended to be done was de- 
signed for women; and the greater portion of the 
other they will enjoy. The heroes of wealth and 
wisdom, now living and pursuing their plans, are 
MATTHEW VASSAR, GEoRGE PEABODY, and ALEXAN- 
per T. Stewart; all three of them Anglo-Saxons, 
doing good deeds and devising wise plans that will 
aid both branches of the race. 


Mr. Vassar, English by birth, has made over, so to 
speak, his large fortune to the daughters of America. 
Of the Founder of Vassar College for the liberal edu- 
eation of young women, we have already said so 
much in the Lapy’s Book, that we need only add 
here that he has done a good work, the like of which 
was never before attempted since the world began. 
All womankind should reverence his name. 


Mr. Peabody, born in Massachusetts, and begin- 
ning business in Baltimore, went to England a young 
man, and there made his immense fortune. He re- 
tired from business some years ago, and has devoted 
himself ever since to the largest and most generous 
works of benevolence. He gave an immense sum— 
we think nearly $2,000,000—to the city of London, to 
build squares of houses for the special dwellings of 
mechanics. This class of men, at once too poor to 
pay high rents and too respectable for the miserable 
tenement-houses, were in sore straits; and the gift 
‘was not only generous but wise. He received the 
thanks of the Queen, and her picture set in jew- 
els. Upon his return for a time to America in 1866, 
his benefactions were even more munificent. The 
industry of the South had been almost destroyed, 
and the youth were growing up in ignorance. Mr. 
Peabody put in the hands of trustees between two 
and three millions of dollars to be used in the estab- 
Tishment, all over the desolated States, of schools for 
boys and girls; and this sum is now being applied in 
the appointed way. We have named only Mr. Pea- 
body’s principal charities; the sum total of his gifts 
is between seven and eight millions. 


Mr. Stewart, the great New York dry-goods mer- 
chant, is about to make a magnificent gift to the 


poor of the great Metropolis. We copy this account } 





from one of the leading religious newspapers (New 
York Observer) of that city :— 


“Homes FOR WORKING-wOoMEN.—Mr. Alexander 
T. Stewart will soon erect a block of dwellings up 
town, to cost $1,000,000, and to be forever the home 
of the working-women of New York. It is not to be 
an almshouse, but a home—more extensive than 
the Working-women’s Home in Elizabeth Street— 
where women may find food and shelter at prices 
within their reach; and whatever revenue it may 
yield is to be employed in the erection of other like 
nstitutions. Mr. Stewart has also resolved to ex- 
pend $5,000,000 in the erection of tenement houses on 
an improved plan, and to devise them to a Board of 


Trustees to be composed of one person from every 
heroic deeds and wise teachings, the legislators and 


religious denomination in the city, and to be so rented 
as to yield a revenue that shall be applied in the con- 
struction of other model tenement houses in this city 
perpetually.” 

Thus it will be seen that three self-made men—the 
term pithily expresses the struggles of life from boy- 
hood to the age of wisdom—in the active pursuits of 
business, having become prince-like in wealth, are 
now using it chiefly to promote knowledge and 
comfort among women and children. Through the 
influence of these gifts a new era of intelligent use- 
fulness is opening for woman, which will make her 
what God expressly designed she should be—the 
help-meet for man in his highest as well as in his 
humblest destiny. 

Mr. Vassar’s great benefaction has had its imme- 
diate fulfilment of good; already Vassar College is 
in full organization, with a large and learned faculty, 
a corps of thirty-three teachers, and nearly four hun- 
dred students. Many of these young ladies will in 
their turn become teachers, and to feel that their ser- 
vices are needed, we have only to reflect that, accord- 
ing to the Census Bureau, there are now 100,000 young 
women employed as teachers in the public schools 
of the United States. Is it probable that one-half or 
one-third of this large number are thoroughly fitted 
for their important duties? How can they be pro- 
perly educated when no opportunities but those of 
the District Schools have been by legislation pro- 
vided for girls? The colieges and universities are 
allfor young men, Mr. Vassar’s example is, there- 
fore, of the highest significance for the hopes of future 
improvement in the intellectual culture of American 
women, 

Mr. Peabody’s munificent gifts to secure comfort- 
able homes for working families in London need 
one condition to insure that they shall reach and 
fulfil their design; namely, that the women who 
shall be placed in those homes shall be competent 
housekeepers. Here is the great drawback to be 
encountered in these charities. Women have never 
had any training—we mean systematic and intelli- 
gent—in housekeeping. Domestic Economy or Sci- 
ence, far more important then Political Economy, 
has not a school, or teacher, or place in the educa- 
tional system of the world, 

Mr. Stewart’s million of dollars, to furnish homes 
of comfort for working women in New York, one of 
the series of large benefactions he is designing for 
the people of his metropolitan city, is subject to the 
same contingency of incompetent—that is, ignorant 
—housekeepers. Not that this ignorance is confined 
to working women or mechanics’ families. Of the 
six millions of households in the United States, how 
large a proportion have every day of the year good 
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bread of their own home making? Can all the wives 
of our farmers make good butter? In short, there is 
& preparation needed, a work to be done, before the 
hand of charity can bestow good gifts in firm faith 
that these gifts will do great good. In our next num- 
ber we will discuss the matter more fully. Now we 
will only add, that these three names placed before 
our readers are worthy of reverence and honor from 
every American woman. 





A QUESTION SETTLED.* 


The question whether women should or should not 
exercise the electoral franchise is one about which 
their best friends may agree todiffer. But the question 
whether the women of our country should be weil edu- 
cated is one in regard to which there should sureiy be no 
difficulty or doubt whatever in the minds of those who 
desire the welfare and happiness of the nation. As are 
the women of a country, so will be the whole people. 
They are the real and universal educators. The 
training and bent of mind of every child in its earlier 
years are given by its mother or the one who fills 
her place. And this training usually determines 
its character and its destiny. It is far more im- 
portant, therefore, that the women of a country 
should be more thoroughly educated than the men. 
Yet look at the facts. While institutions of learn- 
ing have been established throughout our land by 
the hundred for the education of young men in the 
higher branches of learning, and richly endowed by 
public and private munificence, those established 
and endowed in like manner for the benefit of young 
women may almost be counted on the fingers. 

Can any good reason be offered why the State 
should undertake to give the means of obtaining a 
superior education to one sex and not to the other? 
Why, for example, should agricultural colleges be 
established from the public resources for farmers’ 
sons and no similar advantage be offered to farmers’ 
daughters? Is more knowledge of chemistry, bo- 
tany. and the natural sciences in general, required 
for the out-door work of the farm than for the house- 
hold management? Why, there is hardly a branch of 
domestic economy in which this learning is not 
needed. In selecting and preparing food and ¢loth- 
ing, in caring for the health of the family, and, above 
all, that of the young, almost every description of 
this knowledge becomes useful. How much sickness, 
misery, and poverty would be averted, how many 
early deaths would be prevented, if mothers of fami- 
lies had received in youth that proper training for 
their duties which they acquire partially in after 
life by years of painful self-teaching and sad ex- 
perience ! 

Women are not only the natural and best teachers 
of the young, they are also the natural and best 
physicians for their own sex and for children. Here 
are two of the most important departments in the 
learned professions which can only be properly filled 
by them. No education can be too high for those 
who are to perform such duties, and none have a 
better claim than these upon the assistance of the 
State to prepare them for such public usefulness. 

Now that the Fortieth Congress has the subject 
presented, surely the members will not allow the 
good opportunity to pass away and leave no record 
of their approval. “The Free National Normal 
Schools for Young Women,” if established on the 
plan proposed with the advantage of instruction in 
“ Household Science,” would inaugurate a system of 





* The writer of this article is a man who has de- 
voted much time to the consideration of the govern- 
ment and social conditions that will best secure na- 
tional welfare and happiness, 





progressive improvement in education and domestic 
life that, by promoting good and checking evil, would 
greatly elevate the character of our free institutions, 





WOMAN. 


(From the German of SCHEFER.) 
Ox# not unsearchable is woman’s mind. 
Clearly it stood revealed in the long stream 
Of lapsing ages in the days of old; 
Only unhappier far is she than man, 
Who, like the earth, displays in open bloom 
His deepest mysteries, while the tender heart 
Of woman, like the fig, blooms inwardly. 
To know, then, whom her earthly love desires, 
How strong, how rich Heaven’s dowry is in her, 
How noble, virtuous, steadfast each one is— 
There is the riddle! Often dark to her ; 
For when she loves, herself is only love. 
She is, she has naught else—not even herself; 
She is, as her beloved, good or bad; 
She is, as is the human race itself, 
Whose pathway full of comfort she attends— 
Like man, only a little better ever ; 
For he who knoweth woman knoweth man. 
He only who knows love knows woman too, 
Time and the past, and spring, and earth and heaven, 





THE SONGS OF OUR COUNTRY. 

WE are justly proud of the inventive talent of our 
countrymen, American gerius has taught men to 
put “a circle round the globe’ with Ariel’s swift- 
ness, and to make lightning their message bearer. 
It has invented instruments of terrible warfare and 
implements of peaceful labor; the one to put down 
oppressors, the other to uplift the people, so that 
the burdens of life might be lightened by being more 
justly equalized. But after all, are we not, in our 
ambitious race, leaving behind us the heavenly gifts 
of imagination and fancy? ‘ The world is too much 
with us,” the present material good is too absorbing 
in our philosophy of life. We do not sufficiently 
appreciate Genius when devoted to those arts that, 
as it were, take us out of ourselves to the past, the 
distant, the future. 

The sister arts of painting and music may do much 
to idealize this work-a-day world; but they cannot 
elevate us, like the poet, beyond or out of the 
earth’s earthy. There is not in history or experi- 
ence an example of national renown without a great 
poet. Search the annals of the world—Hebrew, 
Greek, Roman, Italian, British, French, German— 
all these nations have had their great poets to im- 
mortalize the deeds of their heroes, or to make songs 
that move, soften, refine, and elevate the souls of 
their people. America has two or three lyrics, but 
no dramatic poetry to vivify our national character- 
istics, and no epic to embaim the glorious memories 
of our dead. We have no past in our poetry. 

The Lapy’s Book would awaken the mind of our 
intelligent young ladies to the culture of poetic 
taste; and if they have genius, to the writing of poe- 
try. It may not be their work to write an epic ora 
tragedy, but there are examples of womanly genius 
to encourage them @ the lyrical and ballad styles. 
In the examples of Miriam, Deborah, and Mary in 
sacred history, and Sappho of Greece, we see that 
women have excelled in the loftiest songs of praise 
to God, and in the passionate expression of human 
love. Then the women of Great Britain, our Anglo- 
Saxon cousins, have gained a remarkable celebrity 
in this art. The poetess is honored in England. 
There are four women among deceased writers, Miss 
Baillie, and Miss Landon, Mrs. Hemans, and Mrs. 
Browning, whose works should be studied; and Mrs. 
Norton, Miss Ingelow, and Miss Rossetti show that 
their mantle has not fallen tothe ground. It is time 
that America should contribute to the general 
stéick ; and the first requisite to poetical production 
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is that state of the national mind which loves and 
honors the poet. To the want of this condition our 
comparative failure in art must no doubt be largely 
attributed. It is our earnest desire that our readers 
should feel, as we do, that poetry is one of the best 
things that man can attain, a power strong to move 
and to elevate. When the public is trained to en- 
joyment and appreciation, they will not long want 
occasion for both. 


A NEW CIVILIZATION IN THE OLD WORLD. 


Ovr readers know, for we have told them, of the 
Women’s Union Mission Society of America for 
Heathen Women,* and that our Philadelphia braach 
was deeply interested in the work. Now we will 
only glance at the results in the capital of India, 
Our missionary, Miss Brittan, reached Calcutta four 
years ago, where hitherto there has been no Ameri- 
can mission, and where she established a “ Home” 
for the training of our missionaries now employed 
there, and in other districts of India. And now we 
have in Calcutta seven missionaries supported by 
our Society in this “ American Home,” in Calcutta. 

These ladies are ge ees | twenty-two native 
teachers, or Bible readers, who labor with them in 
one hundred and three zenanas and ten day-schools 
for girls, in the city of Calcutta, with its adjacent 
villages. Owing to the social custom which requires 
the varied ramifications of a family to reside under 
one roof, the women and girls who are reached by 
our efforts number many hundreds. 

The influences of these efforts to educate women 
are felt throughout India, and in Calcutta the under- 
current of civilization that only comes from Chris- 
tianity is fast increasing. An educated Hindoo said 
to Miss Brittan :— 

“When our women are educated and taught to 
know something more than to dress and sleep, then 
and not until then, shall we know the meaning ot 
the beautiful English word ‘ Home.’ ” 

Will not this new civilization in India give to 
American ideas and influences new channels of com- 
munication and new facilities for mutual advantages 
in our intercourse with the Eastern peoples? 





HINTS ABOUT HEALTH. 


ConsumPTion.—“ You want air, not physic; you 
want pure air, not medicated air; you want nutri- 
tion, such as plenty of meat and bread will give, and 
they alone. Physic has no nutriment. Gaspings for 
aircannotcure you. Monkey capers ina gymnasium 
cannot cure you. Stimulants cannot cure you. If 
you want to get well, go in for beef and out-door air, 
and do not be deluded into the grave by advertise- 
ments and unreliable certificates.” 

“ Never eat by rule; but eat according to your ap- 
petite. If you have no appetite, eat nothing until 
— do. If you are in a hurry for that appetite, and 
time is valuable Med tg do not attempt to whet it up 
by stimulating food, by exciting drinks, or forcing 
tonics, but bring it about in a natural way, by mode- 
rate and continuous exercise in the open air, in 
something that is interesting, exciting, and in itself 
useful. Violent spasmodic exercise is injurious, and 
even dangerous to sedentary persons. Hence, we 
are opposed to gymnasiums, unless superintended by 
intelligent men, practical physiologists. Let it be 
remembered, as a truth which cannot be denied, that 
a given amount of violent exercise taken within an 
hour will do many times the good, if scattered con- 
tinuvusly over a space of five hours, without any oft 
the Songer that pertains to the former, especially as 
to feeble persons. All exercise carried to severe 
fatigue, is an injury; better have taken none.” 

To Curse CHronic Distases.—To get well of any 
chronic disease, of a serious character, and to remain 
cured, aman must be led to see the nature of his own 
case, the needs and requirements of his own consti- 
tution, and must have that force of character which 
compels compliance with those requisitions. As 
long az the world stands, the ignoramus and the 
animal will die before his time. Intelligent self-de- 
nial is the price of health and long life the world 
over; it never will be otherwise. To all we say, and 
to invalids and sedentary people especially, when 


- * Our Fourth Report is published. Any lady can 
lave a copy sent her by inclosing a stamp to the 
Editress. 





not engaged in the actual and serious business of 
life, be out and about; sing, whistle, laugh, romp, 
run, jump, swim, row, ride, do anything, rather than 
sit still within any four walls, or lounge on a sofa, 
or doze in a chair, or sleep over a dull book. Mode- 
rate and continuous exercise in the open air is with- 
out a second, as a means of health, both to the well 
and to the sick.—Dr. Hail, 


Tae HEALTH oF THE Harr.—Mrs. M. L. BAKER, 
whose skill in her profession is well known, has 
opened new and pleasant rooms for ladies only, in 
Chestnut Street, 1311, where she keeps on hand the 
best articles for hair toilets, and attends to all orders 
faithfully. 


To Ovr CORRESPONDENTS. —These manuscripts 
are accepted: ‘* A Year Ago”—* Warnings’’—“ Little 
Children” (the other articles are worth publishing, 
but we have no room)—“‘ My Wreath’”—“ Johnny’s 
Picture”—“ Love Me Well”—“To Raymond’—* A 
Sigh”’—and “ Holidays and Half Holidays.” 

The following are declined, some for want of room, 
and others for lack of careful finish or want of 
fitness for our pages. The Lapy’s Book requires 
the best literature of our country; we must select 
the best offered: “‘To Mary” (not quite perfect)— 
“The Broken Heart’—“ Lady Nina”—“ Rest”—“ A 
Song”—“‘ Chestnutting’—* The Reason Why”—“ It 
Might have Been’””—“ The Tables Turned”—* Little 
by Little’—“ A Wild Chase”—* The Storm’”’—“ May- 
Day Experiences’”—" My Only Beau’’—*‘ At Home” 
— ‘A Leaf from the Life Book of an Old Maid”— 
and “ Lines to the Late Hurricane.” 

Several of the above stories declined were written 
on both sides of the paper, and this in itself is a 
strong objection. 

“R. T.S.,” “J. D. W."—We do not purchase po- 
etry, as we have enough on hand to last us for years. 

“* Miss D. H.”—* First Attempt,” and yet you ask 
us to pay forit. We never saw a first attempt that 
ever was worth publishing. 

The author of “ Merton’s Love.” —We have said at 
least a dozen times that long letters are useless. It 
rather operates against you. “Good wine needs no 
bush,” isan old saying. If your article is not worthy 
of publication, no length of letter will induce us to 
give it room in our Book. 


Witerarp Glotices. 


From Peterson & BROTHERS, Philadelphia :— 

LETTERS FROM EUROPE. By John W. For- 
ney, Secretary of the Senate of the United States ; 
Proprietor and Editor of the Philadelphia Press and 
Washington Chronicle. With a portrait of the author, 
engraved on steel, by Sartain, and a complete alpha- 
betical index. The very readable and interesting 
letters, embraced in this volume, “ were written as 
well to occupy the hours of anxiety common to all 
strangers in foreign lands,’ as to present to the 
readers of the Philadelphia Press and Washington 
Chronicle their author’s honest impression of men 
and things abroad, and to prove to his countrymen 
“the incaleulable advantages of their own govern- 
ment over that of any other nation upon earth.” 

BARNABY RUDGE. By Charles Dickens. With 
Illustrations by H. K. Browne. 

OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. By Charles Dickens. 
With Illustrations by Marcus Stone. 

In so far as the scope and tendency of his produc- 
tions are concerned, Dickens is, of all writers of fic- 
tion, pre-eminently the people’s writer. No other 
author has depicted with so much truthfulness, ten- 
derness, charity, and good-will, the various and 
conflicting characteristics, whether good or evil, of 
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whit are conventionally termed the lower and middle 
classes of society, but which, in numbers, activity, 
and usefulness, constitute the veritable people of a 
country. It is but fitting, therefore, that the people 
should have an edition of the works of one who has 
so manifestly labored for their good. Such an edi- 
tion, low in price, clearly printed, substantially 
bound, and handsomely illustrated, is now offered 
by the Petersons in the “ People’s Edition” of Dick- 
ens, of which the two volumes whose titles we have 
given above form the sixth and seventh issued. 

AMERICAN NOTES; for General Circulation. By 
Charles Dickeas. Mr. Dickens’ second visit to this 
country will create fresh interest in his writings, and 
especially in such as contain reference to America. 
“American Notes,” the result of his former visit, 
will be in especial demand, in anticipation of which 
the Messrs. Peterson have issued a cheap paper edi- 
tion for general reading. 

PICKWICK PAPERS. By Chas. Dickens. This 
is the second volume of the “Illustrated Octavo 
Edition” of Dickens’ works, now in course of publi- 
cation. It is, we think, the finest of all Peterson’s 
editions of this author. The letter-press is beauti- 
fully clear, and the number of illustrations is com- 
plete. 

THE FAMILY SAVE-ALL. A practical cook 
and household book, containing full directions for 
cooking and preparing ali kinds of meat, vegetables, 
and pastry, in a plain, economical, wholesome, and 
palatable way. It also gives numerous receipts for 
compounding excellent dishes from cold fragments, 
“go that nothing be lost; together with miscella- 
neous receipts and valuable hints for economy in 
every article of household use. A novel and taking 
feature in the book is the insertion between each 
receipt of humorous, witty, or sentimental excerpts, 
so that the housewife may be enabled to season her 
dishes with condiments for the mind as well as for 
the palate. 

From Joun E. Potter & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE PHANTOM OF THE FOREST. A Tale of 
the Dark and Bloody Ground. By Emerson Bennett, 
author of “The Forged Will,” “Prairie Flower,” 
**Olara Moreland,” etc. Author’s Revised Edition. 
Mr. Bennett is a characteristic American author, 
and, in his peculiar line of fiction,Shas few equals, 
either in merit or popularity. The scene of the pre- 
sent story, which is one to bring out its author’s 
best points, is laid in Kentucky, at a period when 
civilization and savage life were struggling together 
for the mastery. Full of remarkable incidents, thrill- 
ing adventures, and marvellous escapes, and written 
in a vigorous and pleasant style, it is a work which 
will undoubtedly delight a large class of readers. 

From Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :-— 

“MY NOVEL ;” or, Varieties in English Life. By 
Pisistratus Caxton. These two volumes belong to 
the “Globe Edition” of Bulwer’s works, now in 
course of publication by Messrs. Lippincott & Co. 
This, one of the “Caxton novels,” may be classed 
among the latest of Lord Lytton’s productions. Dif- 
fering entirely from his earlier works, it is, we think, 
quite as deep in interest, and certainly far more 
healthy in tone and sentiment. We have frequently 
spoken of the beauty of this edition, and need not 
now repeat our former commendations. 

THE STORY OF WALDEMAR KRONE’S 
YOUTH. By H. F. Ewald. Translated from the 
Danish. The records of travel have made us but 
little acquainted with Danish life, manners, and 
customs. Romance has hitherto enlightened us still 
less on those subjects. Nevertheless, Denmark has 





her literature, and, on rare occasions, some of her 
authors find their way, through the medium of trans- 
lations, to our hearts and homes; and the name of 
Hans Christian Andersen has become a household 
word with us. Ewald, whose earliest work, pub- 
lished in 1860 (the author having attained the ripe 
age of forty), is now before us in a creditable English 
dress, is a novelist of considerable celebrity in his 
own country. “The Story of Waldemar Krone’s 
Youth,” by which he gained his popularity, is suffi- 
ciently interesting to attract readers as a story, 
merely. It commends itself further to us, however, 
by the fact that it is a domestic story, affording a 
pleasing insight into the social life of Denmark, of 
which we know comparatively so little. 

From the AuTHoR, through HowaRD CHALLEN, 
Philadelphia :— 

THE MONIAD. A Satire. By “Truth.” This is 
by no means an extraordinary production, Never- 
theless, rambling and diffuse though it is, it contains 
some passages which do credit to the poetic and 
satirical powers of ‘Truth.”? The subject is money, 
and the evils attached thereto. The moral of the 
whoie is pithily, if not very musically summed up in 
the philosopher’s fact, that 

“ Where Poverty kills one, Riches kill a score.” 

From James 8. CLAxTOoN, Philadelphia :— 

PENNY WISE AND POUND FOOLISH. By 
Mrs. Carey Brock. A story of two young mechanics 
and their wives, contrasting the patience and self- 
denial of one family with the pride and indulgence 
of the other. Mrs. Brock has written many books 


’ of the sort: her pen is fluent and easy; the appro- 


priate moral is drawn, and, at the end, instead of 
coming to grief, the improvident family repent and 
amend. 

MARGARET AND HER FRIENDS. 

OLIVER DALE’S DECISION, 

MOTHER’S SHAWL. 

These little stories, all written by the same author, 
have their scenes laid in the country, among the 
class which with us corresponds to the European 
peasantry. It is noticeable that a large proportion 
of these little semi-religious books are now addressed 
to young people of humble station; by far the most 
sensible course, as the Sunday*schools are mainly 
composed of them. These are favorable specimens 
of their kind. 

DICK FRASER. By Mrs. Joseph Lamb. 

ARTHUR MORLAND. A Tale for Boys. 

These tales differ from those mentioned above, in 
being designed especially for boys. The former is an 
account of the trials and triumphs of a young artist, 
whose first attempts at modelling were in the shop 
of a village joiner. He worked his way to fame at 
last; but always subordinated his genius to duty 
and self-denial. Mrs. Lamb’s stories are far above 
the average. These, ag well as the other publications 
of Mr. Claxton mentioned above, are tastefully 
bound and clearly printed. 

From HARPER & BrotHers, New York, througa 
Peterson & BrotHers and Lippincott & Co., 
Philadelphia :— 

LECTURES ON THE EVIDENCES OF CHRIS- 
TIANITY IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
By Albert Barnes, author of ‘‘ Notes on the New 
Testament,” “Notes on the Psalms,” etc. These 
lectures, delivered as the first course on the “ Ely 
Foundation” of the Union Theological Seminary, 
are ten in number, having for their subjects the main 
questions, movements, arts, and sciences of the pre- 
sent day, as they affect, or apparently affect, Chris- 
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tianity. They are learned, able, and exhausting, 
and bold, manly, and tolerant in spirit, yet gilding 
nothing to what their author deems an erroneous 
manifestation of scientific inquiry, in the domain 
either of religion, philosophy, or physics. Satisfac- 
torily demonstrating the compatibility of religion 
with the true spirit of scientific and social progress, 
they will be read with interest and attention by 
Christians of all denominations. 

THE LOVER’S DICTIONARY: A Poetical Trea- 
sury of Lovers’ Thoughts, Fancies, Addresses, and Di- 
lemmas. A careless perusal of the title of this volume 
might lead one to expect a certain amount of trash 
between its covers. But, charming in outward ap- 
pearance, with elegant binding of red and gold, its 
contents are no less attractive. There are in it 
nearly seven hundred poems, tastefully and judi- 
ciously selected from the entire range of English and 
American literature, all relating in some manner to 
some phase of the tender passion. To make the book 
complete as a dictionary, no less than four indexes 
are given—an index of titles, one of author’s names, 
another of first lines, and finally a full and complete 
index of words, phrases, and references, nearly ten 
thousand in number, embracing the entire language 
of the affections in every possible phase or mood. 
The labor employed in the compilation and prepara- 
tion of this unique volume has been, with its editor, 
literally and figuratively, a labor of love, enduring 
for more than thirteen years. It is a beautiful holi- 
day gift; an appropriate token of friendship or love; 
and it should be found in every home where there is 
youth, intelligence, and refinement, as being, so far 
as our knowledge extends, the best, fullest, and 
purest collection of love poetry ever made. 

HOME FAIRY TALES. By Jean Macé, editor 
of the Magasin d’Education, and author of “The 
Story of a Mouthful of Bread,” ete. Translated by 
Mary L. Booth, translator of “* Martin’s History of 
France,” “ Laboulaye’s Fairy Book,” etc. With 
Engravings. By far the handsomest child’s book of 
the season, which, when this notice is published, 
will be a memory of the past—a pleasant one we 
hope—with our readers, is “ Macé’s Fairy Book,” 
the most charming, entertaining, and original col- 
lection of fairy tales we have ever seen. M. Macé 
seems to possess the happy talent of being able to 
enter into the minds and hearts of children, and of 
knowing by intuition, as it were, how to adapt him- 
self to their ways and wants. Each story is intended 
to convey a useful lesson; but, while the moral is 
in no manner obscured, it is so draped with imagina- 
tion, and so adorned with fairies and other creations 
of the fancy, as to render it attractive to every little 
wonder-lover. The stories lose none of their original 
beauty in passing through the hands of their accom- 
plished translator, and the illustrations are nume- 
rous and of remarkable artistic merit. 

CARLYON’S YEAR. A Novel. By the author 
of “ Lost Sir Massingberd,” etc. 

THE WATERDALE NEIGHBORS. A Novel, 
By the author of “ Paul Massix.”’ 

Though by different authors, these two novels 
sufficiently resemble each other to permit of being 
noticed together. Both have evidently been written 
by persons of cultivation, and of more than ordinary 
intelligence. The heroes of the two stories have 
many points of resemblance. Both are past their 
youth ; both are pre-eminent among their fellows for 
loftiness of stature, and for physical strength ; both 
are unusually deep thinkers, inclined to cynicism, 
and entertaining alike that species of skepticism 
which, in a certain class of minds, is the result of 
witnessing the want of conformity between the 
practice of those calling themselves, and who are 





esteemed Christians, and the precepts of the faith 
they profess. Here, however, with the exception 
that the two skeptics finally see and acknowledge 
their errors of reasoning, and that the two heroines 
are both some twenty years younger than their re- 
spective heroes, the likeness between the stories 
ends. Of the two, “The Waterdale Neighbors” is 
more equal in interest, while “ Carlyon’s Year” dis- 
plays the most originality. The concluding chapters 
of the latter story, however, do not seem to us to 
correspond in interest with the opening ones. Both 
novels will well repay perusal. 

THREE ENGLISH STATESMEN. A Course of 
Lectures on the Political History of England. By 
Goldwin Smith. The three English Statesmen form- 
ing the subjects of these lectures—Pym, Cromwell, 
and Pitt—being in a measure representatives of the 
times which produced them, a philosophic inquiry 
into their acts, motives, and characters, cannot be 
otherwise than instructive and entertaining. Such 
an inquiry these lectures will in some sense satisfy, 
though it is not probable that all readers will yield 
their ready assent to the conclusions of their learned 
and talented author. Nevertheless, Mr. Smith is an 
earnest, terse, and vigorous writer and thinker, 
whose views are of sufficient importance to demand 
the attention of every one desirous of comprehend- 
ing the age in which he lives, and of knowing some- 
thing in regard to the opinions of those who are in 
a greater or less degree making their mark upon it. 

ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC FOR THE 
SLATE; in which Methods and Rules are based upon 
Principles established by Induction. By John H. 
French, LL.D. This is the second of “ French’s 
Mathematical Series” of text-books. It is especially 
designed for beginners in written arithmetic, and 
presents new and valuable features which commend 
it to the practical wants of the age. 

From SHEetpon & Co., New York, through Lir- 
PincoTT & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE SEXTON’S TALE, and other Poems. By 
Theodore Tilton. Tender, delicate, and even some- 
what dainty at times, the poetry of Mr. Tilton 
nevertheless possesses the elements of strength and 
grandeur; though, perhaps, there is rather the fore- 
shadowing than the substance of these in the volume 
before us. Yet, of the thirty or more poems em- 
braced in this collection, there is not one, but rises 
above mediocrity, whilst several are wel! worthy a 
place among the choice gems of our poetical lit- 
erature. 


From G. W. CaRLEeTon & Co., New York, through 
Prererson & Bros., Philadelphia :— 

LOVE IN LETTERS ; Illustrated in the Correspon- 
dence of Eminent Persons ; with Biographical Sketches 
of the Writers. By Allan Grant. A very pleasing 
and acceptable volume, especially to those in whose 
hearts the tender passion has found a lodgement, 
and whose sympathies, as a matter of course, fall 
naturally into accord with the hopes, desires, and 
anxieties of those who have been similarly affected. 
Besides, it is a kind of satisfaction to find that such 
famous men as Pope, Gethe, Burns, Napoleon, 
Walter Scott, Lord Nelson, and a host of other 
worthies, equally as celebrated, have been guilty of 
inditing love epistles, some of them, perhaps, as 
fond and tender as that which you, it may be, dear 
reader, are even now meditating. The biographical 
sketches of the eminent persons whose letters are 
here given, add interest as well as instruction to the 
volume, which, by the way, is a creditable specimen 
of typography and binding. 

CORRY O’LANUS. His Views and Experiences. 
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With ‘comic illustrations by G. H. Howard. Tak- 
ing up this book to glance casually through its pages, 
we found ourselves attracted by the quaint humor of 
its style, the keenness of its satire, and the grotesque- 
ness of its observations. Though the “epistles” of 
“Corry O’Lanus,” treating, as they principally do, 
of the passing events of the day, can scarcely ke 
otherwise than ephemeral, he is nevertheless enti- 
tled to a prominent place among American humor- 
ists. Unlike most of his predecessors and cortem- 
poraries, he does not call incorrect orthography to 
his aid, but says he is “of opinion that healthy 
humor can get along without bad spells.” 

WOMAN’S STRATEGY’; or, the First Time I saw 

Her. ANovel, Withillustrations by T. Morten. A 
cleverly written and interesting story, which, though 
not, perhaps, a first-class one, will amply repay the 
fiction-lover’s perusal. It is followed by a pleasant 
novellette entitled “‘ The Heiress of Elkington.” 

TEMPLE HOUSE. A Novel. By,Elizabeth Stod- 
dard, author of “‘ The Morgesons,” “‘ Two Men,” etc. 
In a brief notice, such as we are compelled to give, 
it is difficult to characterize fairly such a volume as 
this, the latest, and, we think, the most finished of 
Mrs. Stoddard’s fictions. There is no feebleness, no 
lack of interest, no want of mere artistic skill 
exhibited in it, yet it scarcely answers our con- 
ception of what a healthy-toned novel should be. 
Judged by their convergation, most of the prominent 
characters would seem to have been cast in the same 
mould. The same quaint turns of thought, the same 
epigrammatic terseness and oracular obscurity of 
expression, are noticeableinall. They seem strained 
up to the poetical pitch of their author’s own idio- 
syncrasy, and, to our mind, it is Mrs. Stoddard, 
rather than her characters, to whom we are listen- 
ing. Of course, we hear many good things, but we 
make no new acquaintances in the domain of fiction. 

From D. AppLetTon & Co., New York, through D. 
ASHMEAD, Philadelphia :— 

THE EMPRESS JOSEPHINE. An Historical 
Sketch of the Days of Napoleon. By L. Muthlback, 
author of “ Marie Antoinette and her Son,” ete. 
Translated from the German by Rev. W. Binet, 
A. M. Complete in one volume. [Illustrated by 
Gaston Fay. In no life is the proverb “truth is 
stranger than fiction” better exemplified than in that 
of Josephine. The happy, careless, creole girl in her 
island home; then the wife of the Vicomte de Beau- 
harnais, idolized, persecuted, and loved by turns by 
her brave but somewhat inconstant husband; then 
made a victim by the revolution of ’93, her own head 
twice in jeopardy, and saved from the guillotine by 
the merest accident; afterwards the cherished com- 
panion and adviser of Napoleon, the General, the 
First Consul, and the Emperor of France, and finally 
divorced, yet still honored, deserted, yet held in kind- 
liest remembrance, leading her sad life at Malmaison 
—the whole story is one that is without parallel, 
and of the strangest interest. Madame Muhlbach 
has faithfully performed her part of historian and 
novelist, but the translation, apparently made from 
a French version of the work, is not all that a care- 
ful reader might wish. 

DR. WILMER’S LOVE; or, a Question of Con- 
science. A Novel. By Margaret Lee, author of “ Ar- 
nold’s Choice.”” We became somewhat interested 
in the opening chapters of this novel, and, for the 
first half of it, both characters and incidents seemed 
to promise well. But towards the middle of the 
book we found the interest dragging, and the re- 
mainder dull even to tediousness. 

CORNELL’S INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY. 


Geographies. By S.S. Cornell. Corresponding mem- 
ber of the American Geographical and Statistical 
Society. We have received a new edition of Cor- 
nell’s Intermediate Geography, which we recom- 
mend to the attention of teachers. The present 
edition ‘differs from the former one in having a revi- 
sion of the text, a careful condensation of map ques- 
tions, and the addition of a summary of physical 
geography, with, of course, all recent geographical 
changes and discoveries in both continents. 

A NEW SYSTEM OF INFANTRY TACTICS. 
Double and Single Rank. Adapted to American topo- 
graphy and Improved Fire-Arms. By Brevet Major 
General Emory Upton, U. S. Army. 

From C. 8S. Westcott & Co., New York :— 

THE PRESENT STATUS OF THE PHILOSO- 
PHY OF SOCIETY. By Leland A. Webster. This 
is a treatise designed to exhibit the insufficiency of 
existing systems of thought in regard to the phe- 
nomena of society, and the tendencies toward a 
larger system. It forms part of a series comprising 
a complete review, historical and critical, of the pro- 
gress of thought in social philosophy ; which review 
is itself intended as a general introduction to a 
complete and exhaustive inquiry into the causes 
which determine the social condition of mankind, 
embodying the outlines of a thorough philosophy of 
seciety, and a complete science of sociology. 

From CHARLES ScripneR & Oo., New York, 
through J. B. Lirrrncort & Co., Philadelphia :— 

PRAYERS FROM PLYMOUTH PULPIT. By 
Henry Ward Beecher. Phonographically reported. 
Whatever may be thought of the propriety of such 
a publication, no one can hesitate to acknowledge 
the beauty, sublimity, and religious ferver of the 
prayers herein presented to the public. It was the 
conscientious conviction of those to whom their 
collection is due, that, if published in book form, 
they would be of incalculable value and usefulness. 
We do not know but that there were just grounds for 
this conviction; and, perhaps, the unusualness of 
the proceeding is, after all, the only pretext that 
can be advanced for objecting to it. Mr. Beecher, 
himself, is not responsible for it, excepting in so far 
as that, after hearing the consideration presented 
in its favor, he did not interpoge a positive prohibi- 
tion, a course which, under the circumstances, he 
did not feel justified in pursuing. 

From Diok & FiTzGERALD, New York, through 
Lirprincort & Co., Philadelphia :— 

SIR BERNARD GASTON ; or, the Secret of Moul- 
tree Hall. By J. F. Smith, Esq., author of “‘ Lady 
Ashleigh,” “ Amy Lawrence,” ete, This is a sensa- 
tional novel, of the better class—one of those stories 
of which the few will speak disparagingly, but which 
the many will read with zest. It is written with no 
little dramatic power, and is replete with absorbing, 
though not improbabl€ incidents. 

From Ropert Carter & Brotruer, New York, 
through James S, CLAXTON, Philadelphia :— 

THE DUCHESS OF GORDON. By Rev. A. 
Moody Stuart. “The Life and Letters of Elizabeth, 

Duchess of Gordon,” is the full title of the book. It 
is an account of an English lady of rank who was 
among the first to share in the Evange’ical move- 
ment at the close of the last century. She was born 
in 1794, and died two years ago, at the ripe age of 
ceventy-three. Her letters cover a period very inte- 
resting to the religious world; There is frequent 
mention of such names as Chalmers, Irving, and 
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M’Cheyne. The duchess was a strict Presbyterian, 
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and the patroness of many schocls and churches of 


that sect. 

BIBLE HOURS; being Leaves from the Note-book 
of the late Mary B. M. Duncan. Mrs. Duncan was for 
most of her life an invalid; these papers are the 
results of her Biblical study. She seems to have had 
a lively fancy and strong religious feelings. It is 
much praised by the religious press of England, and 
Mr. Spurgeon wrote a commendatory letter inserted 
in the first edition: the work has already passed 
into a second. We predict for it a large sale in this 
country. 

SHEER OFF. By A.L.O.E. The name of the 
authoress will be sufficient to recommend this, her 
last book, to all who have read the many volumes 
that have flowed from her fertile pen. She always 
tells a story well, and seldom interrupts the thread 
of her narrative to moralize, while yet the whole 
book is an incitement to goodness and self-denial. 

Messrs. Carter’s books are beautifully bound and 
printed. ‘“ Bible Hours” is almost luxurious in its 
appearance—very well fitted for a gift-book. 

From Lorine, Boston, through G. W. PItTcHER, 
Philadelphia :— 

INTO THE LIGHT;; or, the Jewess. By OC. A. O. 
A semi-religious novel; depending for its main in- 
terest upon the conversion of its heroine, “ Na- 
ome,” from Judaism to Christianity. The story is 
a quiet one, full of beautiful and healthy sentiment, 
and free from those intricacies of plot, startling situ- 
ations, and unexpected denouements, which form 
the staple of the sensational novel. 

“ JUDGE NOT ;” or, Hester Powers’ Girlhood. By 
Mrs. Edwin Sheppard. This can hardly be con- 
sidered as a full-fledged novel, as its title may per- 
haps indicate; nor can it properly be classed among 
juvenile books. It is a book more especially for 
young girls, just verging on womanhood; and the 
scenes and characters it describes, and the lessons 
it inculcates, will be read by them with pleasure and 
profit. 

THE SLEEPING BEAUTY IN THE WOOD. 
By Miss Thackeray, author of “ Little Red Riding- 
Hood,” etc. 

CINDERELLA. By Miss Thackeray. 

JACK THE GIANT KILLER. By Miss Thacke- 
ray. 
A friend lent Miss Thackeray a child’s book full 
of old-fashioned fairy tales, the reading of which so 
enchanted her, and set her to thinking, first of the 
heroes and heroines of those stories, and then of the 
people she knew who bore resemblance to some one 
or other of them, that finally the fancy seized her to 
write the fairy tales of real life. And so the three 
books heading this notice, one or two that we have 
mentioned before, and some more still to follow, 
were the happy result. They are a naive and charm- 
ing collection of fairy tales for grown people. 


From WILLIAM V. Srencer, Boston, through D. 
ASHMEAD, Philadelphia :— 

GERTY AND MAY. By the author of “Granny’s 
Story Box.” The last of our juvenile books for the 
month, though it does not follow that it is the least 
attractive. Judging from the two pairs of little 
hands eager to seize it at every opportunity, and the 
respective pairs of blue and black eyes, eager to pore 
over its pages, it must be intensely interesting to 
the little ones, 


From Lea & SHEPARD, Boston, through G. W. 
Prrouer, and J. S. ©Laxton, Philadelphia :— 

BILLY GRIMES’ FAVORITE; or, Johnny Green- 
leaf’s Talent. By May Mannering. 





CLIMBING THE ROPE; or, “ God Helps Those 
who Try to Help Themselves.”” By May Mannering. 

These two stories belong to ‘The Helping Hand 
Series,” of juvenile books, and both character and 
appearance unite in making them appropriate and 
acceptable holiday gifts. 

ALEXIS THE RUNAWAY; or, Afloat in the 
World. By Mrs. Rosa Abbott Parker. Mrs. Parker 
is a charming writer for children, and this book, the 
second of the series which bears the name of the 
“Rosa Abbott Stories,” is entertaining and instruc- 
tive. 

DOTTY DIMPLE AT HER GRANDMOTHER’S. 
By Sophie May, author of “ Little Prudy Stories.” 
Illustrated. This is the initial volume of the “ Dotty 
Dimple Stories,’ full of matters of interest to the 
little girls for whom it is intended. 

TOMMY HICKUP. SEEK AND FIND. CLAU- 
DIA. GOLDEN TRUTHS. All are designed for 
children, and are of most excellent moral character. 
“Olaudia,” by Amanda Douglas, author of “In 
Trust,” a writer well known. The story is very in- 
teresting. ‘“‘Golden Truths” consists of prose and 
poetry of a religious nature. “‘Seek and Find” is 
by Oliver Optic, an author who does not need our 
commendation. “Tommy Hickup,” by Rosa Abbott 
Parker, is a continuation of a series of stories by her 
of which have already been published “ Jack of all 
Trades” and “ Alexis the Runaway,” both of which 
have had a large circulation. “Seek and Find” and 
“Tommy Hickup” contain engravings. 

From Roserts Brotruers, Boston, through G. W. 
PITcHER, Philadelphia :— 

THE LAYMAN’S BREVIARY. From the Ger- 
man of Leopold Schefer. By ©. T. Brooks. The 
author of this voluminous poem, or series of poems, 
was the son of a German physician. He was born in 
1784, and at an early age attracted, by his talents for 
poetry and music, the notice of his hereditary prince. 
As his private secretary, Schefer travelled for many 
years; on returning home he married, and soon after 
published his Breviary. Of this book the biographer 
says: “Schefer found in marriage and home the 
kernel, the pivot, and centre of gravity of his poetry. 
The wife, the mother, the chiid—the human feeling 
answering to this triad formed the point of return 
and departure for his poetic thought.’’ The work is 
divided into months and days, containing a medita- 
tion for every day in the year. The poetry is sweet 
and tender, even through the imperfect medium of 
translation; and many of the thoughts are well 
worthy of the garb of verse. The book is bound 
most beautifully, and is very suitable for a holiday 
present. See the Editors’ Table for an extract. 

POEMS. By Jean Ingelow. In two volumes. In 
the December number we noticed Miss Ingelow’s 
last poeems—Vol. II. of this edition. The first volume 
contains the poetry which first made known to the 
English-speaking public the advent of a new poetess. 
The popularity of her writings showed that the 
beauty of such verse as “ The High Tide of Lincoln- 
shire,” and “Songs of Seven,” was appreciated by 
the public; and the publication of her new volume 
was eagerly welcomed by thousands. The longest 
poem, the “Story of Doom,” is noteworthy, as giv- 
ing a new version of the reason of the Deluge, main- 
taining that it was sent in mercy as well as judg- 
ment. Our readers will find the passage on page 177. 

STUDIES FOR STORIES. By Jean Ingelow. It 
is rarely that a writer excels both in prose and po- 
etry; and in saying that Miss Ingelow’s stories are 
not equal to her verses, we should add that the same 
qualities of simplicity, directness, and purity of 
feeling that strikes us in the one are also evident in 
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the other. “The Cumberers,’” with which the book 
commences, is a tale of one useless member of a 
family, whose indolence and caprices made her a 
grievous burden to her unselfish sisters. The other 
stories, like this, are written simply and gracefully, 
and each brings its own lesson of kindness or self- 
denial. 

STORIES TOLD TO A CHILD. By Jean Inge- 
low. 

POOR MAT. By Jean Ingelow. 

These pleasant little stories teach to children the 
lessons that her graver stories inculeate on men and 
women. The writer’s style is eminently suited to 
children ; its straightforwardness and want of os- 
tentation will never perplex them with words or 
thoughts beyond their grasp. We can commend all 
Miss Ingelow’s stories as thoroughly unexception- 
able. 

POEMS. By Christina G. Rossetti. Miss Ros- 
setti is the only living poetess that can be compared 
to Jean Ingelow in merit. Both are distinctly re- 
ligious ; there is little other resemblance. We think 
Miss Rossetti the more powerful of thetwo, but she 
wants the other’s simplicity and grace. Still, there 
is in this volume enough beautiful poetry to make 
the fortune of a score of our modern lyrists. ‘The 
Prince’s Progress,” with its musical funeral song, 
and “Goblin Market,” are conspicuously good ; as 
are some of the religious pieces. “ Passing Away,” 
on page 114, has been called by an eminent critic the 
grandest devotional poem published for many years. 
The book is luxuriously printed and bound. 


‘ PERIODICALS AND PAMPHLETS. 


From LEonarp Scott & Co.. New York. 

THE EDINBURGH REVIEW: October, 1867. 
The feature of this number is the article on Miss 
Edgeworth, with which our readers are familiar. 
There is also a paper on the “ Napoleon Correspond- 
ence,” in which the pith and substance of a laborious 
investigation is put before the public in an attractive 
shape. ‘ 

THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW: Octo- 
ber, 1867. This is a most excellent number. The 
article on “ The talmud” is such an one as can appear 
but once in many years; and the papers on “Napo- 
leon’s Retreat from Moscow,” and the “Conserva- 
tive Surrender,” are able and interesting." 


From J. E, Trrton & Co., Boston :— 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF HORTICUL- 
TURE: September and October, 1867. This magazine 
has already become the acknowledged organ of the 
classes for whom it was published. Its contributors 
are the most skilful and experienced horticulturists 
in the country. Every resource of the printer and 
engraver has been lavished upon its pages. 

We have just received the December number, fully 
equal to its predecessors in beauty and interest. 
(The November number hzs not yet come to hand.) 
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FEBRUARY, 1868. 


WE are of the opinion, from the many flattering 
letters we have received, praising the appearance 
of the Lapy’s Book for January, at the early date 
at which we are writing this, that every one has 
been taken by surprise. Its neat typographical ap- 
pearance has been warmly commended, and the 
beayty of the embellishments spoken of in a highly 





laudatory manner. It is a pleasure to us to receive 
these manifestations of approval from our friends, 
We are thankful forthem. Knowing that our endea- 
vors are appreciated, we assure them that they will 
not be disappointed in their belief that this is the 
only true ladies’ magazine published, 

In the February number we publish another of 
our handsome steel-plates, called ‘‘The Doubtful 
Fortune.”” How many of our readers have tried this 
method of ascertaining what is in the future for 
them? How doubtful the result! 

Our next embellishment is the usual colored fash- 
ion plate. 

A colored picture of “A Tea-pot Holder,” io be 
worked with wool. Every lady should have one of 
these handsome ornamented holders, They are easy 
to make, 

The next is a Valentine picture, printed in tints. 
The poor old bachelor, the solitary old bachelor, 
what has he to do with hearts and darts? See him 
with that inflammable Valentine in his hands, and 
look at the wicked young ones in the background 
that sent it. Does it not call up a thought of what 
might have been? See engraving in front of book. 

The Cricket on the Hearth. A scene of a happy 
family listening to the chirping of a cricket in the 
old fireplace. 

And again we present our readers with another 
extension sheet containing twenty-siz engravings of 
ladies’ dresses, bonnets, sacks, jackets, children’s 
dresses, etc. 

The reading matter is fully equal to the January 
number. “ Phemie Rowland” increases in interest, 
‘“‘Two Faces under a Hood,” by Mrs. Hopkinson, a 
story of sixteen pages, is a first-class article, and 
merits the perusal of our readers. The other stories, 
by well-known writers, are also very good. 

St. VALENTINE’s Day.—As St. Valentine’s Day 
comes on the fourteenth of this month, and as it has 
been the custom for gentlemen to send to their lady 
friends a Valentine, consisting, in many instances, 
of a fantastically flowered sheet of paper with a sig- 
nificant stanza printed on it—we beg leave to intro- 
duce to them a new fashion. Let them send the 
Lapy’s Book for 1868, and our word for it it will be 
more highly prized, and much longer preserved. 

Postat Monry Orper.—A money order for any 
amount from $1 to $20 can be procured for ten cents, 
and for any sum between $20 and $50 for twenty-five 
cents, and full security for its transmission guaran- 
teed. By getting a money order you insure the 
receipt to the publisher of the amount seat. When 
remitting, procure a post-office order or a draft. If 
you cannot procure either, send U. S. or National 
Bank Notes. 

MAKE vp Your CLvups according to the terms pub- 
lished on the cover. Remember that the Lapy’s 
Book is the best work for ladies published in this 
country. Any person with a very little trouble can 
get up a club for the Book. We have frequently 
been so informed by ladies—the work is so popular, 
Clubs must be for the Lapy’s Book alone. 

NEEDLES.—We call attention to our very superior 
needles. They are superior to any that are offered 
to the public. We have sent many millions of these 
needles to our subscribers, and have yet to hear of 
the first complaint, 

WE have made arrangements for furnishing any of 
our subseribers with Arthur’s Home Magazine for 
#1 50 a year, 
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ExposItTion UNIVERSELLE.—The intelligence and 
judgment of the Imperial Commission in the matter 
of awards are clearly evinced in the following ex- 
tract from 

The Exposition Universelle Illustrated. 

(* Publication authorized by the Imperial Com- 
mission’) :— 

“ By their skill, universally recognized, Messrs. 
WHEELER & WILSON added to Howe’s system of 
sewing machines important modifications, which 
have placed them in the front rank of manufacturers. 

“The gold medal which has just been awarded 
them affirms, moreover, that none of the machines 
from the workshop of Howe, or of his principal tri- 
butaries, unite the qualities of simplicity and solidity 
of mechanism by which these machines are distin- 
guished above all others. 

“In their machine, remarkable for its form and 
elegance, they have substituted for the shuttle of 
Howe a small flat disk which revolves vertically 
with unvarying swiftness. Hence this machine is 
the most simple of all, and, notwithstanding its 
great precision in operation, its price is not above 
that of the most imperfect systems. 

* Elegance, perfection of work, simplicity, solidity 
of mechanism, and facility of management, such are 
the essential qualities united in the Wheeler & Wil- 
son machine, constituting a superiority which the 
jury has with unanimity recognized and proclaimed. 

“To these gentlemen the gold medal was awarded 
as manufacturers of machines; to Mr. Elias Howe a 
similar medal was awarded as propagator. The dis- 
tinction made by the jury explains itself. 

“ The original machine of Thimonnier only needed 
to pass into the skilful hands of Wheeler & Wilson 
to receive its highest perfection. To-day, thanks to 
its cheapness, their machine is accessible to all. Its 
simplicity assures it not only a place in the chamber 
of the seamstress, but its elegant form wins its ad- 
mittance into the most sumptuous parlor.”’ 

Is there no liveliness in our American writers? 
Why must every story be of the old style?—the 
heroine taking to school keeping, or becoming a 
governess, or a nurse in a hospital? We read Eng- 
lish stories that do not contain a particle of these 
ingredients. Cannot some one send us something 
lively t 


Lrepincort’s MaGazrtne.—The first number of 
this monthly has made its appearance, and it is 
everything that we predicted. It contains articles 
of great value to the student, and lighter literature 
for the general public, Philadelphia is proud of such 
a publication, We predict for it a great success. 

Buitz.—This veteran conjurer is now playing his 
last engagement at the Assembly Buildings. “ We 
oan better spare a better man.” What are we to do 
when Blitz disappears? Bobby goes too. We do not 
know how old Blitz is, but we can safely say that 
several generations have enjoyed his performances, 
and yet he is not a bit older, Give us your reminis- 
cences of a public life of fifty years, Blitz. You must 
have seen and noted a great dea] in that time. 

GUTEKUNST, 712 Arch Street, took the silver medal 
for photographs at the Maryland Institute. We be- 
lieve that thi» :s the case always where Gutekunst 
is a competitor. 


Gopey’s Lapy’s Boox and Arthur’s Home Maga- 
zine one year for #4. Gopry’s Lapy’s Book, Ar- 
thur’s Home Magazine, and the Children’s Hour, 
one year, $5. 





OUR MUSICAL COLUMN. 


Holloway’s Musical Monthly for February.—Real 
sheet music at one-fourth or one-fifth the regular 
price, and a magnificent portrait of Charles Dickens, 
gratis. These are some of the attractions of our 
beautiful February number, and are an earnest of 
our determination to make this year the “ gala year” 
of this popular periodical. The Pickwick Polka, 
with which the number opens, is a beautiful piece 
of music, and was composed expressly for the Monthly 
by E. B. Spencer, who also wrote the exquisite Cra- 
dle Song in our January number. The song in the 
number is by Coralie Bell, author of Sunny Days, 
Lillie Clare, and other beautiful songs, all of which 
were first published in the Monthly. The best coni- 
posers in the world contribute to the Monthly, and 
the music is all printed on real music paper of the 
full music size. Will our friends send in their sub- 
scriptions at once, and thus secure the volume com- 
plete? Terms, #4 per annum, in advance. Two 
copies and over, without the musie premium, $3 50 
each. A free copy for one year to every one sending 
in a club of six, making seven copies, without the 
premium, for $21. Single numbers 40 cents. For 
new subscribers we offer the following :— 

Splendid Premium. Music given away.—To every 
one sending in two new subscribers we will give the 
liberal premium of Five dollars’ worth of beautiful 
new sheet music. Lovers of music in every town 
and village in the United States should avail them- 
selves of this opportunity to secure a fine lot of new 
music with but little labor and no cost. Every person 
can easily obtain two or more subscribers, simply by 
showing a few numbers to two or three friends. On 
receipt of the two names, with the money—eight 
dollars—we will forward a catalogue from which to 
make selections. Sample copies of the January and 
February numbers to make use of in obtaining sub- 
scribers, will be sent free of postage on receipt of 80 
cents. Address J. Starr Holloway, Publisher Musi- 
cal Monthly, Box Post-Office, Philadelphia. 

New Sheet Music.—Root & Cady, Chicago, publish, 
The Latch String at the Door, pretty song and cho- 
rus, by Harrison, 30 cents. Treasures, fine song by 
Root, 30. The Founder of Notre Dame, song and 
chorus, 30. Laura Anna, by Baker, a favorite com- 
poser, 30. Honor to Sheridan, with chorus, 30, The 
Tragical Tail, good comic song, 30. In the Woods, 
German and English words, 30. Faces to Memory, 
Dear, 30. The Photograph, duet for husband and 
wife, 30. What Shall I Ask for Thee? song and cho- 
rus, 85. Come While the World Lies Dreaming, 35. 
Impatience, a song, 35. The Old Church Choir, song 
and chorus, 35, Oh, Worship the Lord! sacred quar- 
tette, 50. Softly Now the Light of Day, 50. 

Also, Beadsman’s Polka, by La Motte, beautifully 
illustrated, 60. Templar March, performed by the 
Great Western Light Guard Band, 60. A Night Be- 
fore Petersburg, Fantasia, by Hoffman, 75. Flowers 
of Beauty Schottische, 35. Myrtle Wreath, brilliant 
Fantasia by Moelling, 75. 

A. E. Blackmar, New Orleans, publishes, Those 
Dark Eyes, pretty song by Bishop, 35. Come When 
the Nightingale, arranged to Warblings at Eve, 35. 
Our Country’s Flag, by Harry Macarthy, 35. Rose 
of the Desert, words by Tom Moore, 30. Kathleen 
Aroon, song by Abt, German and English words, 30. 

Also, Sauve qui peut (Skedaddle) Polka, 40. Un 
Jour du Printemps, fine Schottische de Salon, illus- 
trated, 60. Sea Dreams, beautiful Fantasia by Eaton, 
50. Three brilliant transcriptions by Grobe, viz., 
Come to Me, Darling, I’m Lonely Without Thee, 
Oh, Would I Were a Bird, and Those Dark Eyes, all 
fine pieces; each C0. 


Address as above, to J. STARR HOLLow,aY. 
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A LIBERAL REWARD will be paid by the publisher 
of the Lapy’s Book upon the production of any per- 
son who ean prove that he ever received one cent of 
money that had been lost in a registered letter. It is 
a fraud to charge twenty cents for a registered letter 
and assume no responsibility. Instead of marking 
a letter “registered” let it be indorsed, ‘‘ Money in 
this letter—a good chance for stealing.’ Another im- 
position is practised. Owing to the ignorance of 
some gountry post-offices, they receive twenty cents 
for registering the letter and do not affix the stamps, 
and then we have to pay the postage here—govern- 
ment receiving forty cents for sending a letter and 
no responsibility, on the contrary, a great risk to the 
sender. We again state that money lost in a regis- 
tered letter is a loss to the one who sends it, and not 
to us. An instance occurred a few days since. A 
registered letter was received from Derby Line, Vt. 
purporting to cover a sum of money. The letter had 
been opened and the money abstracted. Now, one 
of the great features of the registering system, so 
said, is that they can tell exactly where the letter 
disappears, In this case no letter disappeared, but 
the money did. Can they tell where that was ab- 
stracted? 


An EXPENsiIve SKATING CostumMe.—A Parisian 
countess has purchased her skating costume for this 
winter, which a confidential friend discloses to be of 
black velvet, lined with violet satin, and trimmed 
with chinchilla, This is covered with an elegant 
polonnaise, color Bismarck, also lined with violet 
satin. 

A LADY requests us to publish fashions for ladies 
of forty or fifty years of age. Leave off some of the 
trimmings of our dresses, and you have them. By 
the way, it is ladies of about forty or fifty with us 
that wear the most expensive dresses. We thank 
our inquirer for her compliment to the Book, 

HasH.—A society is being formed in this city to 
encourage the eating of hash in boarding-houses and 
hotels. We are told of the enterprise of a hotel 
keeper who has adopted the proper plan. He places 
& #5 gold-piece in a dish of hash, and the quantity 
consumed in order to gain the prize is enormous, 

COMPLIMENTARY LETTERS.—We return our sin- 
cere thanks to the writers. We cannot find room 
for all, and therefore omit all. Our receipt of sub- 
scriptions at the present time is satisfactory as to 
the appreciation on the part of the ladies of their 
favorite Lapy’s Boox. 

A CoMPLIMENT to our receipt department, accom- 
panied by aclub of subscribers, and a hit at bor- 
rowers :— 

“We take two political papers (one daily) and one 
religious paper, and therefore thought we could not 
afford to take the Book this year because of the 
stringent money matters, but Mrs. M.——, by means 
of a ig in the LApy’s Book, saved enough to 
pay for it in one instance alone. So she concluded 
she would take it. She would make a club and keep 
HER books at home; for, although only a few per- 
sons in our village take it, or will take it, I can 
assure you & good many more read it. Our books 
are ayy! ever at home, and some numbers are 
spoiled for binding. This is annoying. Young and 
old ladies will say, when solicited to subscribe, the 


can’t afford it and buy proper ciothi h 
reckon).—E. M, J.” ¥ prop othing (chignons, 


WE will send to any subscriber of the Lapy’s 
Book T. S. Arthur’s elegant juvenile magazine, The 
Children’s Hour, for #1 a year. 





Wuat the Press says of our January number :— 


The number for January, 1868, of this standard 
magazine, comes to us with more than its wonted 
attractiveness, It forms, indeed, a household trea- 
sure which may be drawn upon with confidence for 
most of the needs of a well-ordered establishment. 
Its influence has always been moral, strengthening, 
and healthful. The marked success which it so soon 
achieved, and has so steadily maintained, seems to 
show that it has supplied a real national want. It 
is scarcely necessary to say that the editress, Mrs. 
Sarah Josepha Hale, is a woman of wide and varied 
cultivation, and that her nervous style, masculine 
prore of thought, and expansiveness of conception 

ave placed her ee cr among the female authors of our 
country.—Am, Publisher’s Circular. 

This venerable and energetically managed Phila- 
delphia magazine of fashion and literature, improves 
with each succeeding year, The initial number for 
the year 1868 is an unusually excellent one.—Phila- 
dielphia Inquirer. 

lts merits grow with its growth, and it seems to 
ais that, like old wine, it has improved with age.— 

Philadelphia Evening Telegraph. 

Godey, although tollowed by numerous rivals and 
imitations is still at the head. Its records will be 
green and lusty when some of its young competitors 
are forgotten.—Philadelphia North American. 

Godey is progressive, and always keeps up and 
even ahead of the times, and this too without any 
stimulating premiums.—Times, Bellows Falls, Vt. 

It is really a gem.—Elk Advocate, Ridgway, Pa. 

The best number of the best Lady’s Magazine we 
have ever seen.—Mariettian, Marietta, Pa. 

The best number of this excellent magazine we 
have ever seen. Some new features are introduced 
in this number. The steel plates are very fine, and 
a em plates beyond all praise.—Journal, Red 

00 «ae 
Godey’s Lady’s Book for January is the most 
superb number of that exquisite monthly that we 
mare yet seen.—Times, Owego, N. Y. 

Undoubtedly the best serial of its class published 
in America, as been well described as “ the friend 
of woman, the arbiter of fashion, the encourager 
and publisher of the best literature of the day, and 
the pattern from which all the others copy.”” There 
is one peculiarity about Godey which we cannot un- 
derstand, every number appears to realize perfection, 
and yet it is constantly improving.—Journal, Morris- 
iana and West Farms, N. ¥y. 

The great feature of this number is Godey’s ex- 
tension plate of the latest fashions, two feet long, 

rinted on both sides, making four feet—a new thing. 
There is no magazine that can get up a fashion 
equal to Godey.—intelligencer, Belvidere, N. J. 

The reading matter is decidedly good.—Valley Re- 
gister, Middletown, Md, 

FREIGHT ON LETTERS AND PREMIUM ON DRAFTS. 
We want our subscribers distinctly to understand, 
that when they send their letters by express com 
pany they must pay the freight, and those who send 
drafts must pay the premium. We advise subscrib- 
ers to remit by mail a post-office order or a draft 
payable to the order of L. A. Godey. Should either 
be lost, it can be renewed without loss to the sender. 


TuHE labor that we delight in physics pain—so said 
Shakspeare, It is a laborious pleasure for us to go 
through the large lot of letters that we daily receive ; 
and although it takes‘us far into the night, we 
grieve not. We know that all subscribers will re- 
ceive full value for the money they send, and it de- 
lights us to find that there are so many sensible peo- 
ple in the world. Don’t think your Book is not 
coming because it is not received at once. We hurry 
them off as soon as possible. 

EXPENSIVE TRAVELLING.—As facts about royalty 
are always interesting, it is stated that the Queen’s 
journey to or from Scotland costs upwards of $10,000. 
The distance from Windsor Castle to Balmoral is 602 
miles, and is generally performed in nineteen hours. 
Enough money to build a very handsome school- 
house. 
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Tue Great AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 81 and 33 
Vesey Street. Superior Teas.—Some months ago we 
had occasion to speak of the reliability of the Great 
American Tea Company—mainly upon information 
and belief—and can now commend the company upon 
knowledge derived from actual observation of their 
premises, mode of doing business, and the use of 
their teas. In April last, while in New York, we 
visited the stores of this Company, both wholesale 
and retail, and were surprised at their extent, and 
the large amount of business daily transacted. The 
Company occupy four large stores and basements, 
and employ one hundred and seventy-five men in 
the establishment. Their receipts for the three days 
preceding our visit were over $50,000—as the Com- 
pany’s books attested—an immense business. 

As to the quality of the teas furnished by the 
Company, we can freely say they are superior, 
judging from samples of the cargoes of the ships 
“Golden State” and “George Shotten,” which we 
have lately received and are now using in our family. 
We have used no better tea for years, either at home 
or abroad, and think we know a good from an infe- 
rior article—especially as it is our principal bever- 
age, neither coffee nor spirits being permitted by our 
constitution or physician. We therefore reiterate 
all we have hitherto said in behalf of the Great 
American Tea Company—* and more too.””—Moore’s 
Rural New Yorker, Rochester, N. Y. 


WAVERLEY House, CHARLESTOWN, Mass.—We 
have received a photograph of this splendid building, 
erected by that enterprising man, Moses B. Dow, of 
the Boston Waverley Magazine. Mr. Dow has also 
erected in Charlestown a splendid drinking fountain 
for public use. A truly benevolent man is Mr. Dow. 


Mrs. Metta Victoria Victor.—The New York 
Evening Mail has published a biographical notice of 
this celebrated lady. It is highly and justly compli- 
mentary to one of the best writers of fiction in this 
or any country. We copy the following :-— 

“Mrs. Victor’s best work, in our opinion, remains 
to be mentioned. We think that as a humorist 
writer she takes a place less open to attack than in 
any other field she has essayed. Her Miss Slimmens’ 
Papers, and The Rasher Family, were certainly the best 
things of the kind we ever read. Mrs. Rasher was 
a garrulous shoddy creature, whose utterances Mr. 
Arthur Sketchley’s Mrs. Brown forcibly recalls ; 
but Mr, Sketchley’s creation has not one-half the 
fun in it that Mrs. Rasher has—at least for Ameri- 
can readers. Mrs. Brown becomes drearily monoto- 
nous reading a have had a chapter of her, 
but the humor of Mrs. Rasher is such as to awaken 
laughter in every page, and is sustained quite to 
the end.” 

“Miss Slimmens’”? and “The Rasher Family” 
were written for and published in the Lapy’s Book. 


WILL any person friendly to Sabbath Schools fur- 
nish the subscriber with short pieces of poetry or 
prose suitable to insert in albums to present to the 
scholars of a Sabbath School. Address Mrs, H. M. 
G. Joyce, Hamilton, Butler County, Ohio. 

A SUFFERING woman requests some one to furnish 
a receipt to cure a man of drinking. 

A Lapy advises us that some impostor has been 
in her neighborhood (Hamilton, Ohio), and procured 
subscribers for the Lapy’s Book at $2 a year, and 
Arthur’s at $1.75. He left with several hundred dol- 
lars, leaving his hotel and livery stable bills unpaid. 
Our informant is an old subscriber, and her he 
avoided. 





As a Positive RuLe.—We will not send a missing 
number unless applied for at once. We are often 
applied to at the end of six months or a year fora 
number that, it is stated, has not come to hand, 
Now, we are pretty well aware that a subscriber 
missing a number will write for it at once, and we 
always conclude that the number not asked for until 
six months or a year has expired, has been lost by 
lending, or some other way, and the blame is at- 
tempted unjustly to be thrown upon us for not hav- 
ing sent it. Now let it be understood that a missing 
number not applied far at once, will not be sent. 

Lone Tratns.—A lady in this city commenced an 
action for assault and battery against a person who 
trod on her train while walking in the street. She 
was non-suited, and the judge said pretty nearly that 
it served her right. 

BorroweErs.—Calculating that only ten persons 
read each number of our magazine—and it is often 
twenty—then is our magazine read by one million 
one hundred thousand persons monthly. Now, if 
only a few of these borrowers would subscribe, ima- 
gine what a subscription list we would have. 

No one but a French savan would ever have 
thought of this :— 

“A French savan has likened the quickness of 
volition in an animal to the telegraph. He tells his 
class: When a whale is harpooned the nerve affected 
instantly telegraphs to the creature’s brain, ‘ Har- 
,00n in tail, upon which the brain telegraphs back 

Jerk tail and upset boat.’ What a wonderful 
thing is science.”’ 

REJECTED MSS.—We have a general burning of 
old MSS. received during 1867 on the first of March. 
Any author wishing his story returned will please 
send a stamp before that time. 

Victor HvuGo was asked if he could tell the origin 
of the Bonaparte family. His reply was, “ of Cors-i- 
can.” 

Aw embassy from the King of Siam waited upon a 
former French monarch, and his majesty of France, 
anxious to show how skilful his soldiers were :— 

“He ordered a company of five hundred French 
soldiers, all good marksmen, to be drawn up in two 
ranks, facing each other, two hundred and fifty on 
each side. hey were commanded to fire. he 
fired, and each soldier lodged his ball in the musket- 
barrel of the soldier opposite.” 

Very good marksmen those. We only wonder that 
the balls did not strike each other. 


A PERSON writing from London says :— 


“T was peneeney amused on Wednesday by an 
anecdote I heard in the lobby of the House. A con- 
siderable number of people were assembled there to 
see Black Rod march down to knock at the door of 
the House, and of course there was some anxiety 
and impatience manifested. ‘Is Black Rod on his 


way? ‘When will Black Rod come? Such were 
the questions running through the crowd. Well, 


just before the veritable Black Rod made his appear- 
ance, a negro, black as night, but dressed in gentle- 
manly garb, marched through the eechte | into the 
lobby ; whereupon an American, apparently a cler- 
gyman, said to a person near him: ‘ Pray, sir, is that 

m whom they call Black Rod? You may think 
this is too extravagant. But reflect for a minute 
what possible notion an American could form of 
that aristocratic antique absurdity which we call 
Black Rod.” 

An article or an advertisement for any particular 
number must be sent to us two months in advance. 
Our immense edition requires it, 
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PARISIAN ITEMS, 


An Un toucgky Day.—A curious statistical fact has 
just been published by a M. Minard. Friday is con- 
sidered such an unlucky day in France that not only 
is the number of travellers by rail much smaller on 
Friday than on other days, but the difference is also 
sensibly felt in the receipts of the omnibuses. 


—TueE Jardin des Plantes, which is the free botani- 
cal and zoological gardens of Paris, was the other 
day the scene of one of the drollest incidents imagi- 
nable. There are three bear-pits in the gardens, 
around two of which anumber of faneurs are always 
to be seen at every hour of the day, leaning over the 
railings and plying Monsieur Martin (the family 
name of bears in France) with brioches, rolls, and con- 
tinual injunctions to climb his pole, as contentedly as 
if it were the most delightful occupationin life. The 
third pit has lost its bear long ago, and, the Jardin 
des Plantes being a great place for growing plants 
for study, a botanist belonging to the or has 
planted in the empty bear-pit a collection of plants, 
which he visits long and often. On a windy da 
last week, Monsieur Flourens, our ardent botanist, 
wrapped in a rough winter coat, was crouching down 
in his queerly situated garden, busy examining an 
orchis, when two friends, both remarkable for their 
extreme shortness of sight—a defect very common in 
France—met before the railings of the botanist’s pit; 
and, while they were talking, one of them, buying a 
roll of an old woman who is on constant and eager 
attendance there, turned round to feed the bear. 

“ Here’s Martin,” said Monsieur B., looking over. 

“He looks an awkward companion,” said his 
friend. 

* Allons, Martin, climb your pole, my boy.” 

After many entreaties and a great deal of bread, 
which were being paid no attention to by the ab- 
sorbed bear, bg mene man got irritable, and flung a 
large crust at Martin, his friend politely adding a 
handful of gravel. 

Monsieur Flourens, suddenly fancying that he was 
being assaulted by two madmen, made an abrupt re- 
treat by the door of the pit to give the alarm, 

“Good gracious! Martin has escaped,” cried the 
two men; and, shrieking for policemen and keepers, 
they called to them the dreadful news, Great con- 
fusion ensued ; some rushed to the place, others from 
it, and, armed with sticks, a number of resolutes ran 
to encounter—Monsieur Flourens! 

The whole was explained, and a burst of laughter 
ended the affair. 


—A WONDERFUL number of chestnuts are eaten in 
France. In Paris their disguises are numerous, from 
turkey stuffing to the delicate sweetmeat called mar- 
ron glacé, Inthe Cévennes Mountains they were the 
staff of life until the middie of the present century ; 
for, from the nature of the soil, the peasants could 
grow but little corn, and only ate bread on Sundays 
and fétes, and not always then. 

“ What do be eat on week days?” was asked of a 
little peasant of the mountains. 

** Ohestnuts, monsieur.”’ 

* And what do you eat on Sunday ?”’ 

“T eat a few more.” 

Poor little peasant! 

Mme. de Sévigné, in' one of her immortal letters, 
ealls chestnuts the triumph of Brittany, and de- 
seribes herself sitting in the midst of endless baskets 
ofthem. “Iam boiling some, roasting others, filling 
my pockets with more, and trying to find a Brittany 
dish in which they do not appear.” 


—AmMonG the pretty things that were to be seen at 
the Exposition, was a white silk dress, with pea- 
cock’s feathers embroidered upon it so admirably, 
that at first sight almost every one was deceived by 
the resemblance ; also an apple-green silk dress, em- 
broidered with silk and pearls so as to produce the 
effect of velvet and lace; some splendid guipure de 
cluny over silk; and specimens of embroidery in 
colored silk, straw, and other materials, some ef it 
evidently after Japanese models. 


—YESTERDAY the watchword was Rome; to-day 
it is—broken chairs. oy the Boulevards iron 
chairs are placed, which, for the sum of two sous, ac- 
commodate loungers and weary ones, and allow them 
to survey from beneath the trees the passing prome- 
maders on the one side, and the carriages on the 
other. Last Thursday morning all the chairs on the 
Boulevard des Italiens lay mutilated and broken at 
the edge of the pavements. The next night more 
victims were discovered along the whole length of 





the Boulevards, and the astonishment of the early 
sweepers did not stop there; forin the Champs Ely- 
sées, where the chairs are grouped by hundreds, the 
massacre was terrific. The sufferers had all been 
assailed in a systematic way; their backs had been 
bent down to the ground by some heavy instrument, 
and the legs had, in many cases, succumbed to the 
attack. The authors of this eccentric proceeding had 
pgs ae | worked on a concerted plan; but where 
the fearful band is, and how they did it in such a 
short space of time, and why the sergens de ville aid 
not see thein, and why they did it at all, remains a 
wondrous riddle ; and while conjectures are being 
made, those who oe return late to their 
homes experience an uncomfortable sensation that 
they may perhaps, by some mysterious means, share 
the unhappy fate of the iron chairs. 


—Tue great dress novelty is still the waistband 
Hes ms ‘ which sashes are hung in elegant folds 
nd. 


Lapzres, look out for your trains. The Presse of 
Vienna mentions that a society has been established 
in that town, whose object is to be the suppression 
of the long trains worn by the Viennese ladies, 
which “are not only an obstruction to street traffic, 
but also, by raising enormous clouds of dust, cause 
considerable danger to the lungs and eyes.” The 
mode of operation of the members of this society is 
to be that, “the instant they perceive a lady with a 
long train in the street, a are immediately to 
tread on the same with such force as to produce a 
considerable rent in the dress.””> When the lady ar- 
rested in this manner turns for an explanation, she 
is to receive apolo ies for the awkwardness of the 
perpetrator. Should these, however, be insufficient 
to appease her anger, and should she claim compen- 
sation in a court of justice, the society engages to 
pay all expenses. 


The following epitaph will suit the above :— 


“ Encumbrance sore long time I bore, 
Derision was in vain ; 
But when short skirts became the mode, 
They eased me of my train.” 


Extract from the letter of an old correspondent :— 


“Under my window, a few days ago, I heard 
Charley (three years ofa) and two little negro chil- 
dren, holding an animated discussion about Charley’s 
swing. Charley had put up a swing for himself in 
the quince tree, and was enjoying it very much, but 
the little darkeys wanted to enjoy it too. They 
coaxed for a long time ; finally the biggest one, John, 
said :-— 

“*Well, you jest better git outer dat ar swing, 
Marse Charley. Dar’s a great big snake in dat tree, 
an’ he ’ll bite any boy dat’s in de swing.’ 

“¢ Well,’ said Charley, coolly, swinging away, ‘I 
ay I’ll taste just as good as you will if he does 

ite!” 





WE seldom have occasion for an errata, but it is 
due to the author of the lines “ To My Watch-Case,” 
in the December number. In the last verse for “ Dear 
Moments” read Dear Memento. 

Dear memento! in my chamber 
Thou shalt hang—a pleasing gift ; 
And, while through all time wander, 
Holier thoughts to heaven uplift. 

The correction was received tpo late for the Janu- 
ary number. 

Tue American Conservatory of Music at Horti- 
cultural Hall, and Mark Hassler at Concert Hall, 
weekly delight our musical population with selec- 
tions from ancient and modern music, The Phila- 
delphians are a music-loving people. 


A Lownpon correspondent asks, sogeedng the 
Prince of Wales. “What would you think of the 
manners of a man who made a point of entering 
ladies’ drawing-rooms with a cigar in his mouth?’ 

We do not know how they answer these things in 
London; but the reply here would be that he is not 
a gentleman. 
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SUBURBAN RESIDENCE. 
Designed expressly for Godey’s Lady's Book, by Isaac H. Hoss, Architect, Philadelphia. 





Tus design is in the decorated suburban style, 
and when carried out in detail will form a very de- 
sirable residence, one possessing fine accommoda- 
tions and comfort with great economy of internal 
arrangement. It will be found by a close examina- 
tion of the plans that all of the working parts of the 





FIRST STORY. 


house are private, commodious, and convenient. It 
is capable of being an ornament to any locality if the 
proportion of all its parts are properly balanced, and 
the buiiding made to harmonize with its surround- 
ings. This can only be accomplished by those having 
the true key to proportion and adaptation. 

It requires but little to destroy a design or render 
it unpleasant to the cultivated eye of a refined per- 
son. If you want feeling and beauty fit to please | 
eoming generations, for the sake of the reputation | 


of the present age do not try to build without the | 


ajd of an architect. 








First Story.—A parlor, 16 by 23 feet ; Bsitting-room, 
16 by 15 feet 8 inches ; C dining-room, 19 feet 6 inches 
by 15 feet ; D kitchen, 14 by 18 feet ; & wash-room, 11 
feet 4 inches, by 11 feet 6 inches; F pantry, 4 by 6 
feet; G lavatory, 4 by 4 feet; H hall, 10 feet wide. 
1 front porch ; 2 side porch; 3 rear porch. 


SECOND STORY, 


Second Story.—I chamber, 14 feet 5 inches by 23 feet ; 
J hall, 10 feet wide; K dressing-room, 8 by 12 feet ; 
L chamber, 16 feet 5 inches by 16 feet 5 inches; M 
chamber, 19 feet 4 inches by 14 feet 10 inches ; N bath- 
rocm, 6 by 7 feet; O lavatory, 4 feet 6 inches by 3 


| feet 10 inches; P chamber, 17 feet 8 inches by 13 feet 
10 inches ; Q chamber, 14 feet 6 inches by 4 feet 11 
| inches ; 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 veranda. 


Isaac H. Hosss, Architect, 
Office, 436 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Post-Ofice Box, No. 1383. 
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NEW VEGETABLES AND FLOWERS, 

THERE has been a marked improvement in the 
quality of the new varieties. For the information 
of our readers, we propose giving a list of some of 
the best and most popular varieties. 

Among Peas, McLean’s Little Gem for a dwarf early 
variety cannot be excelled, growing only about one 
foot in height; itis fairly loaded with its large, well- 
filled pods, and the peas are of a delicious flavor. 
Lazton’s Early Prolific is also one of the new varie- 
ties, with a great reputation in England. Among 
Beans, the Giant Waz, a running variety, and the 
true Valentine, a dwarf variety, cannot be excelled. 
Both are stringless, and the pods cook very tender. 
Among Tomatoes, Felton’s Extra Early can safely be 
recommended as ten days earlier than any other va- 
riety, whilst for later use and for canning, none can 
surpass the Tilden and Fejee Island varieties. The 
Qld Colony Sugar Corn is a decided improvement, pro- 
ducing trequently three and four ears on a stalk, and 
is not so liable to deteriorate and lose its fine flavor 
in a southern climate. Felton’s India-head Lettuce is 
our choice as a lettuce, it produces large heads, crisp, 
and tender. Among Cabbages, the Winnigstadt (for 
early), and Dreer’s Late Drumhead, are all that can be 
desired. Among Radishes, Early Convent Garden 
Scarlet, French Olive-shaped Scarlet and White, are a 
great improvement. Simon’s Extra Early Red Turnip 
Beet has given great satisfaction, not only for its 
earliness, but also for its free growth, dark color, 
and sweet, tender qualities. Turner’s Incomparable 
Dwarf White Celery is all that can be desired in this 
line, crisp, solid, and of a nutty flavor. 

Seeds of all of the above varieties in sufficient 
quantities for a family garden, will be mailed upon 
the receipt of Two doliars. 

We also put up for mailing, Twenty-five varieties of 
Vegetable seeds in large packets for Two dollars. 

Also the following assortments of Flower seeds :— 


No. 1. Twenty choice annuals, free bloomers 


for 
“ 2. Twenty choice biennial and perennial 
varieties, 
“ 3. Ten very choice annual varieties, 1 06 
“ 4. Ten new and rare varieties, 2 00 
“ 5, Twenty-five varieties for Green-house 
culture, 4 00 
“ 6, One hundred varieties annual, bien- 


nial, and pérennial, including many 
choice sorts, a fine selection, 5 00 


As an inducement for forming Clubs, we will for- 
ward, post-paid, six One Dollar packages for a re- 
mittance of Five Dollars. 

In the March number we propose giving a list of 
the most desirable flowers. 

Dreer’s Garden Calendar for 1868 contains directions 
for the cultivation of vegetables and flowers; also 
select lists of seeds, plants, etc. Ninety-six pages 
beautifully illustrated, will be mailed to all who in- 
close a three cent stamp. 

Address HENRY A. DREER, 
Seedsman and Florist, 714 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa, 

PosTAGE on the Lapy’s Book, 24 cents a year, 
payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quarterly in advance, 
at the post-office where the Book is received. 

News-dealers may receive their packages at the 
same rates, that is, 2 cents for each copy of the 
magazine, and may pay separately for each package 
as received. 


THE CHILDREN’s Hovur.—The greatest succces for 
& juvenile magazine we have ever known. It will 
have the largest circulation this year of all the juve- 
niles, and it deserves it. We will send it and the 
Lapy’s Boox one year for $3 50. 








PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 


Avpress “ Fashion Editress, care L. A. Godey, 
Philadelphia.” Mrs. Hale is not the Fashion Edi- 
tress. 

No order attended to unless the cash accompa- 
nies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send 
a post-office stamp; and for all articles that are to 
be sent by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return 


postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be 
made out of post-marks. 

Any person making inquiries to be answered in 
any particular number must send their request at 
least two months previous to the date.of publication 
of that number. 

G. J. M.—Sent lead comb, Nov. 2ist. 

M. L. W.—Sent lead comb, 2ist. 

Mrs, F. L.—Sent pattern 21st. 

P. 8.—Sent hair crimper by Adams’s express 21st. 

H. W. S.—Sent pattern 2ist. 

Mrs. J. W. E.—Sent pattern 21st. 

Mrs. J. K. McE.—Sent pattern by Adams’s express 
Zist. 

A. C. MecK.—Sent hair curling iron by Adams’s ex- 
press 21st. 

Mrs. A. J. B.—Sent fan by Adams’s express 21st, 

Mrs. J. E. H.—Sent gloves 25th. 

Mrs. J. FE. K.—Sent articles 25th. 

Mrs. R. L. S.—Sent gloves 26th. 

Miss R, R. S.—Sent gloves 25th. 

Miss M. H. B.—Sent articles by Adams’s express 


25th. 
Mrs. J. P. C.—Sent articles by Adams’s express 
th. 
Mrs, R. A, D—Sent articles by Adams’s express 
th 


L. S. H.—Sent jewelry by Adams’s express 26th, 
Mrs, A. M, H.—Sent lead comb December 2d, 

Mrs. L. M.—Sent article 2d. 

M. M.—Sent rubber gloves 3d, 

Mrs. M. L. M.—Sent article 3d. 

Miss J. M. E.—Sent paper 5th. 

Miss J. H. F.—Sent rubber gioves 10th. 

Miss L. G. W.—Sent rubber gloves 10th. 

Mrs. M. VY. R.—Sent crimpers 10th. 

Mrs. E. S. S.—Sent articles by Adams’s express 


10th. 
Mrs. A. T. S.—Sent articles by Adams’s express 
10th 


Mrs. W. H. M., Jr.—Sent pattern 10th. 

Mrs. R. F. L.—Sent articles by Adams’s express 
19th. 

W. W. McC.—Sent lead comb 14th. 

E. R. K.—Sent rubber gloves 14th. 

Mrs. A. G. S.—Sent pattern 14th. 

Mrs. E. E. W. S.—Sent pattern 14th, 

Mrs. W. L.—Sent patterns 14th. 

Miss M, C.—Sent articles 16th. 

Miss M. J. M.—Sent pattern 17th. 

Mrs. C. W. S.—Sent hair-work 17th. 

J. S. M.—Sent articles  ¢ Adams’s express 17th. 

G. V. O.—We do not send books by mail. Address 
the publisher. 

Irene.—1. Chicken skin gloves are said to be good 
for the purpose. 2. Yes. 

Winnie.— Mary, Marion, Meta, Nellie, Naomi, 
Ruth, Alma, and Myrtle. 

Mrs. E. C. P. and Miss A. M, C.—Thank you for 
receipts. 

Jerusha Junebug.—Ah, Jerasha! You that have 
read the Book for so many years. You ask Mrs, 
Hale to give you “a new braiding pattern.”” Where 
have your eyes been? We have announced in every 
number of the Book for years past (see page 102 
January number) that Mrs, Hale is not the Fashica 
Editress. We won’t show her your letter. Weare 
pleased to inform you that Mrs. Daffodil will soon 
male her courtesy again to the readers of Godey. 
We cannot make out what book you allude to, 
You should have written the title plainer. 

Malsi.—W éedding-cake should be wrapped in white 

aper, and tied with narrow white satin ribbon. As 

o the other question, there is no particular fashion. 
It is a matter of taste. . 

L. R. G.—Marion Harland’s story will run through 
the whole twelve numbers of 1868. We can say that 
it is the best etory she has ever written. 
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Fashions, 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Haviw@ had frequent applications for the purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a dis- 
tance, the Editress of the Fashion Department will 
hereafter execute commissions for any who may 
desire it, with the charge of a small percentage for 
the time and research required. Spring and autumn 
bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, envelopes, 
hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, mantil- 
las, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to 
economy as well as taste; and boxes or packages 
forwarded by express to any part of the country. 
For the last, distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, rege rane 9 by checks for the yo _—_ 
diture, to be adfiressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be ac- 
countable for losses that may occur in remitting. 

The Publisher of the Lapy’s Book has no interest 
in this department, and knows nothing of the trans- 
actions; and whether the person sending the order 
is or is not a subscriber to the Lapy’s Book, the 
Fashion Editor does not know. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accom- 
panied by a note of the height, complexion, and 

eneral style of the person, on which much depends 
n choice. Dress goods from J. F. Hafleigh’s, or 
Curwen Stoddardt & Brother; dry goods of any kind 
from Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co., New York; lin- 

erie and lace from G. W. Vogel’s, 1016 Chestnut 

Street, Philadelphia; bonnets from the most cele- 
brated establishments; jewelry from Wriggens & 
Warden, or Caldwell’s, Philadelphia. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail 
here govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will 
be taken back. When the goods are sent, the trans- 
action must be considered final. 








DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE. 

Fig. 1.—Carriage dress of purple velveteen, trimmed 
with bands of chinchilla fur. Gray Astrakan fur, 
applied in the same way would have a similar effect. 
The flowing sleeves are lined with white satin, and 
the close sleeves are of silk matching the dress. This 
Redingote form of dress is very fashionable, and is 
generally worn with a sash. Our model has a sash 
fastened at the side seams of the waist, which ties 
carelessly half way down the skirt. It is of silk, 
matching the velveteen. Bonnet of white uncut 
velvet, trimmed with velvet leaves and flowers. 
The same style of dress could be made with black or 
gray Astrakan cloth, asa substitute for the fur. 

Fig. 2.—Dinner dress of gray Irish poplin, trimmed 
with wadded rouleaux of gray satin. The fancy 
basquine is quite deep at the back, and short in front. 
The sash is of satin, with the ends tied in a large 
knot and finished with a tassel. Fancy teeth, bound 
with satin, finish the edge of the dress. The hair is 
rolled from the face and done up in a fancy chignon 
studded with small searlet velvet flowers. 

Fig. 8.—Bridal dress of white silk, finished on the 
edge by a ruffle headed by lace. The overdress is of 
point appliqué lace, made in sections, and united by 
plaitings of white crépe. The corsage is trimmed 
with crépe, flowers, and lace. The veil is of tulle, 
and arranged so that it may be thrown off the face 
after the ceremony. The front hair is dressed in 
short curls, and the back is a puffed chignon dressed 
very high on the head, 

Fig. 4.—Boy’s suit of blue velveteen, trimmed with 
bands of grebe. The hat is also of velveteen, trimmed 
with grebe, 

Pig. 5.—Dress of coffee-colored silk, trimmed with 
plaited ruffles of the same and bands of scarlet velvet. 
The corsage is trimmed with a Marie Antoinette 
bertha, which crosses in front and ties at the back 
as a sash. Each breadth of the dress is open, and 





caught together at the lower edge; a scarf of the 
material is then caught in to give the dress the effect 
of being tied together. The lower skirt is of scarlet 
silk, trimmed with puffings. The hair is slightly 
waved, and dressed in rolls and curls. 

Fig. 6.—Walking costume.—Underskirt of a bril- 
liant green silk, trimmed with gray satin. The over- 
dress is of gray velveteen, trimmed with plaits of 
satin. The sack is the same. Muff of velveteen, 
edged with grebe. Hat of gray velvet, bound and 
trimmed with green velvet. 





DESCRIPTION OF EXTENSION SHEET. 


FIRST SIDE. 

Fig. 1—Gored morning dress of white alpaca, 
trimmed with a blue velvet garniture. Sash of blue 
velvet, carelessly knotted at the side. The wrapper 
is open in front, showing a blue silk petticoat. 

Figs. 2 and 8. (Front and back view).—Walking 
dress of Bismarck poplin, trimmed with velvet of a 
darker shade. The overdress is gored loosely, and 
is drawn into the figure by a poplin belt bound with 
velvet. The rings through which the sash is passed 
are formed of Bismarck velvet studded with jet. For 
home or evening wear rings of gilt might be arranged 
in the same style. A ring of velvet, corresponding 
with those on the sash, is placed on the belt in front. 
This is a very good costume, and can be made up 
with trimmings to match, or of a contrasting color. 
It is suitable for Winsey, poplin, alpaca, silk, or 
velveteen. Fanghon bonnet of light brown velvet, 
trimmed with black lace, 

Fig. 4.—Long dress, looped to simulate a short 
walking-dress, Underskirt of black merino, trimmed 
with a band of Oriental bordering. The upper skirt 
is of poplin, looped according to directions given in 
the chat of last month. The sack is of black poplin, 
trimmed with very elegant silk bordering in the 
Oriental style. 

Fig. 5.—Dinner-dress of ashes of roses silk, trimmed 
with Magenta silk. The Marie Antoinette fichu is 
continued down in sashes on each side of the skirt, 
and caught together by rosettes of the dress silk. 
The edge of the skirt is ornamented by bands of Ma- 
genta velvet laid in festoons, and trimmed with Tom 
Thumb fringe. A still more elegant dress is obtained 
by continuing the sashes all round, forming, 2s it 
were, a second skirt. As the dress is cut with a 
long train directly at the back, the sashes should be 
graduated in length. 

SECOND SIDE. 

Fig. 1.—Bonnet of black velvet, edged with a heavy 
gold cord, and trimmed with a bird of Paradise. The 
lace and streamers ure of gold spotted with black. 
It is only suitable for evening or carriage wear. 

Fig. 2.—Bonnet of blue velvet, trimmed with a 
barbe of blonde lace caught in front and at the back 
by roses, The strings are of satin. This is a very 
good model for amateur milliners, as it is very easily 
made up, and at the same time very pretty. A scarf 
of tulle arranged in the same style would be very 
light and graceful. 

Fig. 3.—Bonnet of light green velvet, trimmed with 
stars of gold. The strings are of green velvet, fast- 
ened under the chin with gold stars. 

Fig. 4.—Bonnet of black velvet, trimmed with a 
cord of gold and black lace worked with gold. The 
drops are of jet and gold. A pink rose, with foliage 
of black velvet veined with gold, is placed on the 
left side of the bonnet. 

Fig. 5.—The Etoile paletét can be made of cloth or 
velvet, and trimmed with braid or jet gimp. It is 
cut slightly to the figure, and if desired can be tied 
in at the back with a ribbon sash. 
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Fig. 6.—The Marguerite paletét is of Bismarck 
velvet cloth, trimmed with satin pipings and large 
satin buttons. This design is also suitable for velvet, 
silk, or poplin. 

Fig. 7.—The Navarre. This new and pretty model 
is of blue velveteen, trimmed with blue twisted 
fringe, blue tassels, and fancy ornaments formed of 
blue cord. 

Fig. 8.—The Lorraine wrap is ofgray cloth, trimmed 
with bands of satin of adarker shade and gray twisted 
fringe. This model would look well in poplin or reps. 

Fig. 9.—The Anjou sacque is of black velvet, richly 
ornamented with satin pipings, crochet, medallion, 
and lace. 

Fig. 10.—The Henriette is of purple velvet cloth, 
trimmed with bands of black braid, jet fringe, and 
jet buttons. 

Fig. 11—Sack of heavy white cloth, trimmed with 
bands of black velvet and large velvet buttons. It 
is suitable for a walking sack for a Miss, or a car- 
riage wrap for a married lady. 

Fig. 12.—Bodice of white muslin; the fronts and 
the upper part of the sleeves are covered with white 
guipure tulle, trimmed with lace and strips of colored 
satin ribbon. The waistband, of ribbon edged with 
lace, is fastened under a lace rosette. 

Fig. 13.—A novelty for the ladies. This novel pet- 
ticoat is gored tightly in front, but gathered in the 
back. When desired for a walking dress, it is worn 
without the flounce. For a trained skirt the flounce 
is buttoned on, and adds greatly to the hang of the 
dress. The material is white skirting, trimmed with 
cord covered with black silk. 

Fig. 14.—Petticoat for a very young infant. It is 
of flannel, caught together at the lower edge by but- 
tons and buttonholes. It is tied all the way up 
the side of the skirt and body with narrow tape 
strings. 

Fig. 15.—Fancy suit for a little girl, Underskirt 
of white merino, trimmed on the edge with a deep 
plaiting strapped with black velvet studded with 
mother of pearl buttons. The overdress is of blue 
silk, trimmed on the edge and on each seam with 
black velvet studded with buttons. 

Figs. 16 and 17.—Dress for a little girl from three 
to five years. Front and back view. This frock is 
made of white piqué, trimmed with red worsted braid; 
it is cut out in deep scallops along the sides of the 
skirt, in front, round the bottom, and round the 
sleeves. The bodice is plaited in front and in the 
back. The waistband is fastened behind with two 
lappets. The scallops are bound with worsted braid, 
and the frock is further trimmed with a pattern in 
narrower braid. White pearl buttons are all the 
way down the front. 


CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 


Tre most notable event of recent date is the mar- 
riage of the Grand Duchess Olga Constantinovna, 
niece of the Empress of Russia, with George L., King 
of Greece. This sumptuous affair was solemnized in 
the Imperial chapel at St. Petersburg, and attended 
by all the members of the Imperial family, with the 
exception of the Empress, who was excluded by the 
rigorous laws of etiquette pertaining to the Court of 
St. Petersburg, which only allow the presence of 
the Empress at the marriage of her children. The 
ceremony was first performed with all the pomp of 
the Greek service, and must have presented a strik- 
ingly effective tableau. The brilliancy of the scene 
was greatly increased by the elegant foilettes, the 
vast amount of jewels, the brilliant uniforms, and 
the lights of thousands of wax candles playing over 
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the doors and balustrades of the iconostas covered 
with precious metals. The king being a Lutheran, 
the marriage ceremony was again performed accord- 
ing to the simple rites of the Lutheran church. The 
interesting part of the affair to the ladies, the toilette 
of the youthful bride, we will now detail. 

The dress was of silver cloth magnificently bro- 
caded with bouquets of silver standing in high relief. 
It was buttoned from the throat to the edge of the 
skirt with diamond buttons. A wide sash of silver 
brocade trimmed with rich lace and studded with 
diamonds, fell over the back of the dress. The cor- 
sage was ornamented in the Byzantine style, with a 
plastron of diamonds, and from her shoulders fell a 
manteau de cour, or train of crimson velvet lined with 
ermine. The coiffure was a coronet of gold, and a 
very elegant comb studded with diamonds which 
caught the rich veil of delicate point lace. The ear- 
rings, and necklace, and bracelets, were composed 
entirely of diamonds. The bride’s mother, the Grand 
Duchess Constantine, wore a dress of silver brocade, 
ornamented with bands of crimson velvet arranged 
on each side of the front breadth, and separated by 
bands of cloth of gold worked with precious stones. 
The corsage was trimmed with ermine and precious 
stones. 

A novel and effective dress, lately worn by the Em- 
press Eugénie, was of very heavy white satin, em- 
broidered with flies formed of the metallic-tinted 
wings of the humming-bird, with heads of gold and 
eyes of jewels. The necklace was formed of emeralds 
and gold bees, and the coiffure consisted of a bandeau 
of diamonds and emeralds, with a tiny humming-bird 
nestling in the curls at the side. Bandeaux of gilt 
caught at the side by a fancy gilt or pearl ornament, 
or a humming-bird, are exceedingly fashionable. 
They encircle the chignon, or are used as ornaments 
for bonnets. 

A very elegant piece of jewelry, lately presented by 
M. Haussman in the name of the city of Paris, isa 
brooch representing the arms of the city, which are 
partly gules and azure. The azure is in sapphires, 
and the gules in rubies; the vessel, emblematic of la 
belle ville, is entirely of diamonds. 

Let us now turn our attention to toilettes which 
are, to a certain degree, inexpensive. 

From a celebrated Parisian establishment we have 
a dress of black gros grain made with short skirt, cut 
straight in the back, rounded off at the sides, and 
sloping down into a deep pointin front. It is bor- 
dered with two rouleaux of blue satin, and edged 
with a row of jet passementerie, finished off with 
little grelots or drops of blue silk. The sash is 
trimmed with rouleaux of satin, and passed through 
rings of blue velvet studded with jet. The under- 
skirt is of rich blue silk, trimmed with four narrow 
ruffles edged with Tom Thumb fringe. 

The most approved method for making up the rou- 
leaux, now so much in vogue for the trimming of 
dresses, is as follows: Take two thicknesses of wad- 
ding, fold so they meet in the centre, which will 
make four layers of wadding, then cover with bias 
strips of silk, satin, or velvet. When completed, the 
rouleaux vary from a half inch to an inch and a half 
in width, 

A very novel decoration for a black silk dress con- 
sists of a heavy rouleau covered with speckled gray 
silk coiled round the dress to represent a serpent. 
The head is of black velvet, with beads for eyes. 
The corsage is ornamented with four serpents—the 
heads forming epaulettes, and the tails forming a 
knot at the back and front of the dress. 

Narrow trimmings of all colors are now woven to 
represent satin pipings; they are more durable than 
the made pipings, and save a vast amount of iabor. ‘ 
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A very good style of short dress is gored to fit the 
figure very loosely, and is then caught in to the waist 
by a ribbon sash ornamented by velvet rings. 

Fancy ranges free in respect to trimmings; rarely 
do we see two costumes alike, and some of the most 
effective trimmings are formed of narrow gimp or 
braid. 

Walking dresses are frequently made available for 
other purposes by the addition of a train, which is 
plaited on to a band at the waist, and buttons down 
the side seams. Another style is arranged as the 
petticoat on the extension sheet, Fig. 13. The flounce 
may either match or be of a contrasting color. 

Hoop skirts are also made with removable trails, 
which render them suitable for walking or evening 
wear. 

Inish poplins are much in favor, and, in the light 
evening tints, have all the effect of a very heavy 
corded silk. The white ones are especially elegant, 
and are highly approved of for wedding ftoilettes. Be- 
sides the plain white poplins, we see white grounds 
with wide ribbon, like stripes of cherry, green, or 
violet. 

Oriental bordering is very much admired as a trim- 
ming; it isa silk braid or rich ribbon of brilliant color- 
ing, woven in the Oriental style. We have lately seen 
this trimming very tastefully arranged on a black 
silk walking dress and a white alpaca morning robe, 
and pronounce it quite distingué. It is also much 
used on opera cloaks. 

The Matelot collar is still worn, and sometimes 
made of striped material. A novelty is the buckled 
collar of piqué or linen quilted; one of the ends in 
front buckles over like a belt. Most of the collars 
are quite small; linen ornamented with Cluny or 
embroidery is in high vogue. It is said that Cluny 
has had its day, and is to be replaced by Vandyke 
point, a new lace lately brought out in England. It 
is stiffer than Cluny ; the outlines of the patterns are 
well defined, the color is good, and it promises dura- 
bility. 

Sashes continue to be the rage; if the walking 
dress is of two colors, the sash is the color of the 
lower skirt. The latest novelty in the way of a sash 
is of black velvet edged with a fine gold cord, and 
finished with a very elegant but delicate gold fringe. 
Half way down the skirt the sash is caught by a 
harp, formed of gilt very elegantly ornamented. An- 
chors, yachts, arrows, horseshoes, and numerous 
other devices are employed as ornaments for sashes, 

Within a few weeks goods have fallen greatly in 
price. Cloths have been reduced two, three, and four 
dollarsa yard. Silks from seventy-five to a dollar on 
the yard. Moirés can now be had as low as #4 75a yard. 
Poplins of good appearance and very suitable for 
walking suits may be purchased for 60 cents a yard, 
and very elegant quality can be obtained for $2 10 
a yard. Yard wide muslins have been reduced to 12 
cents, and for the same money calicoes of good de- 
signs and colors can be had. 

At the Terry establishment, New York, we find a 
variety of pretty novelties ; the newest fur collar is 
rather small, slightly pointed in front, and at the 
back has a tail three-quarters of a yardlong. Muffs 
are frequently made of the same material as the 
cloak, or of Astrakan edged with a long fleecy fringe. 
In fancy muffs we see a charming little affair of 
ermine tastefully lined, which opens at the back dis- 
closing a shopping wallet intended for small parcels. 
These muffs are made up in various styles, some in 
the form of a travelling bag, others like a round 
muff with a gilt or colored handle. Persiani and As- 
trakan, now so much admired, bear a strong resem- 
blance to each other; the latter has short rings and 
is less expensive than the Persiani, which has long 





silky curls, The Astrakan fur is obtained from a 
sheep found in the centre of the Russian empire; 
the black wool is from the full-grown animal, and 
the gray is taken from the young lamb as soon as it 
is born. The head, so often used on Astrakan muffs, 
and thought by many persons to be the real head of 
the animal, is manufactured. Various imitations 
of these furs are made in cloth, which are very desir- 
able both for trimmings, wraps, and muffs. Mink fur 
ranks very high, the value of the article being esti- 
mated by the number of dark stripes which determine 
the number of skins used in the composition of it. 
Seal and otter sets are considered quite elegant; 
they are dyed of a dark chestnut brown, and are of a 
chinchilla-like softness. They are made up into 
sacks, muffs, collars, hats, and portemonnaies. Some 
are perfectly plain, and finished with a rich quilted 
lining ; others have a border composed of mink tails, 
others again are trimmed with insertings or bands 
of seal-skin of the original color, which is a yellow- 
ishgray. The hats are generally of the turban shape, 
ornamented with sprays of flowers formed of rich 
brown feathers. Others have the crown of velvet 
and the band of seal or otter skin, and are trimmed 
with short, upright feathers. Russian sable, though 
the most costly, is not in our estimation the most 
beautiful fur. The hair is long and dark, and when 
thickly interspersed with white hairs is considered 
the most valuable. Grebe is very fashionable for 
muffs, collars, and cuffs, but has not succeeded as a 
trimming in this country except for children. A set 
of Grebe, consisting of muff, collar, cuffs, and feather, 
which could be obtained abroad for twelve dollars 
in gold, would in New York or Philadelphia cost at 
least sixty. 

Every variety of paletét is worn. The sack shape 
prevails, though subject to many modifications ; some 
are open in front and at the back, and bordered with 
bands of fur or Astrakan cloth. They are caught to 
the waist by a sash knotted at the side. A very de- 
sirable article is a reversible sack, one side a rough 
black cloth, the other scarlet. This is double- 
breasted, can button tightly to the throat or show 
revers of scarlet cloth over the black. For evening 
or carriage wear it may be turned to present a scar- 
let coat buttoned to the throat, or if two or three of 
the upper buttons are unfastened it turns over form- 
ing revers of black on the searlet cloth. The same 
style of wrap is made in fur and cloth, the fur turning 
upon the cloth and forming a band. The Redingote, 
or tight-fitting paletdt, is quite long, and buttons 
slantways down the skirt, and is worn with a wide 
sash tied at the back. 

In bonnets we find nothing particularly novel; 
they are generally of velvet, trimmed with satin and 
flowers. A very good model is of black velvet 
trimmed on the front with an aigrette of gilt wheat- 
ears. A scarf of black lace studded with gold passes 
over the bonnet and fastens beneath the chin, with a 
few corn flowers formed of spun gold. Very many 
are covered with dew-drop tulle matching the bonnet 
in shade. Wide gilt braids and stiff bands of gilt 
resembling lace are used both for outside and inside 
decorations of bonnets. Jet diadems and wreaths 
are used for the same purpose, also for clasping the 
chignon. 

In warm gloves we find white and colored cloth 
elegantly finished with chain stitching and tipped 
with fur, also silk gloves of the brilliant Capucine 
or Nasturtium color with fleecy iining. The most 
desirable shades for kid gloves are Bismarck, Met- 
ternich green, gold, and Capucine. 

Hats are worn by old and young. The latest 
novelty is a hat of Russian leather, trimmed with 
velvet of the same shade. Fasgion, 
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A HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY! 


THE STAR SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINE. 
It makes the genuine LOCK STITCH, alike on 
both sides of the fabric, sewed, and is the only first- 
class sewing machine in the market sold at a price 
within the reach of every family. Price, $20 $25, 
$35, $40, $50, $100. Circulars and sample sewing fur- 
nished on application. Goop AGENTS WANTED. 
Manufactured by W.G. WILSON & CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio, 


A Beautiful Complexion and Soft Fine Skin, 
Is secured by using WRIGHT’S ALCONATED 
GLYCERINE TABLET OF SOLIDIFIED GLY- 
CERINE. For Sale by all Druggists. 
R. & G. A. WRIGHT, 
624 Chestnut S‘., Philadelphia. 


CONSUMPTION CAN BE CURED. 


THE TRUE REMEDY AT LAST DISCO- 
VERED.—UPHAWM’S FRESH MEAT CURE, pre- 
pared from the formula of Prof. Trousseau, of Paris, 
ceuresf{Consumption, Lung Diseases, Bronchitis, Dys- 
pepsia, Marasmus, General aa and all morbid 
conditions of the system dependent on deficiency of 
vital force. It is pleasant to taste, and a single 
bottle will convince the most skeptical of its virtue 
as the great healing remedy of the age. §1 a bottle, 
or six bottles for ts. Sent by Express. Sold b 
S. C. UPHAM, No, 25 South Eighth St. Philadel- 
phia, and principal Druggists. Circulars sent free. 


OWLES, DREVET & CO., No. 24 RUE DE LA 
PAIX, Paris, 19 William Street, New York, and 
76 State Street, Boston, make advances on American 
securities, and cash coupons on demand. Bills on 
the United States or England bought and sold. Let- 
ters for Americans in Europe addressed to our care 
will be promptly delivered or forwarded. Circular 
travelling credits issued and cashed. 


COLGATE & CO.W’S 
Fragrant Toilet Soaps are prepared by 
skilled workmen from the best materials, 
and are known as the STANDARD by deal. 

ers and customers. Sold everywhere. 

















\ ATERS’ PIANO-FORTES—Grand, Square, and Up- 

right; Melodeons; Parlor, Church, Gem, and 
Cabinet Organs. 
six years. 
Gans, at great bargains. 
and Second-hand Instruments to let, and rent applied if 


The best manufactured, warranted for 
Second-hand Pranos, MELopgons, and Or- 
Prices from $25 to $200. New 


oe apt. Monthly Instalments received for same. Old 
janostakeninexchange. Illustrated Catalogues mailed 
free. Warerooms, 481 Broadway, New York. 

HORACE WATERS & CO., Manufacturers. 


JSAMES VICK, 


IMPORTER AND GROWER OF 


Flower and Vegetable Seeds, 
ROCHESTER, N. ¥. 


VICK’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
F 


Seeds, and Floral Guide for 1868, 


fs now published and ready to send out. It makes 
a work of about one hundred large pages, containing 
full descriptions of the 


Choicest Flowers and Vegetables Grown, 
with plain directions for Sowing Seed, Culture, etc. 
It is reel, with more than ONE 


HUNDRED Fink Woop ENGRAVINGS of Flowers and 
Vegetables, and 


A BEAUTIFUL COLORED PLATE OF FLOWERS, 
Well printed, on the finest paper, and one of the 
most beautiful as well as the moet instructive works 
a — ublished. 

nt to all who apply, by mail st-paid, for 
ten cents, which is not half the cost. — 

Address JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 








Fashion Editress’ 
ADVERTISEMENT. 


The Fassion Eprrress of Gopry’s Lapy’s 
Book is prepared to furnish the following arti- 
cles at the prices annexed :— 


INFANTS’ WARDROBE. 
from $4 00 $40 
3 00 6 
1 00 5 





Cambric Night-gowns, 
Plain Cambric Skirts, 
Embroidered or Scalloped Skirts, 3 00 
Flannel Skirts, 3 50 
Socks, 62 
Flannel Sacks, 

Cloaks, 

Hoods, 

Shawls, or Blankets, 
Complete Paper Patterns, 


PAPER PATTERNS. 
Ladies’ Cloaks, 
Ladies’ Sleeve, 
Ladies’ Full Dress and Skirt, 
Suit for Little Boy, 
Dress Body and Sleeve, 
Children’s Cloak, 
Children’s Dresses, 
Ladies’ Under Garments, by the piece, 


LADIES’ ORNAMENTAL HA 
Grecian Curls, arranged on comb, 7 00 to 
Fancy Hair Bows, 6 00 * 
Hair Waterfalls, 600 “ 
Hair Side Braids, 800 « 
Hair Back Braids, £00 * 
Puffs for Rolling the Hair, 200 “* 


HAIR JEWELRY. 

$5 00 to 30 | 
500 * 20 
4 00 20 
2 00 10 
8 00 3” 
2 50 5 
9 00 15 
900 “* 15 


20 00 

8 00 * 
400 * 
300 “ 


Bracelets, 

Ear-rings, 
Breastpins, 

Rings, 

Fob Chains, 

Charms, by the piece, 
Studs, 

Sleeve Buttons, 


She can also supply Ladies’ and Children’s 
complete Wardrobes, Dresses, Cloaks, Trim- 
mings, Millinery, Jewelry, Silverware, Orne 
Balls, Zephyrs, Wedding and Visiting Cards, 
Paper and Envelopes, Card-cases, etc. etc. 


Address FASHION EDITRESS, 
Care of Godey’s Lady’s Book, 
Philadelphia, 


ANTED, AGENTS, 


75 to $200 per month, everywhere, male and 
female, to introduce, throughout the United 
States, the GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON 
SENSE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. This ma- 
chine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, 
bind, braid, and embroider in a most superior 
manner. Price only $18. Fully warranted for 
five years. We will pay $1000 for any machine 
that will sew a stronger, more beautiful, or 
more elastic seam than ours. It makes the “ Elastic Lock 
Stitch.’ Every second stitch can be cut, and still the 
cloth cannot be pulled apart without tearing it. We pay 
agents from $75 to $200 per month and expenses, or @ 

commission from which twice that amount can be made. 

Address, SECOMB & CO., 

Pittsburgh, Pa., or Boston. Mass. 
CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon by other parties 
palming off worthless cast-iron machines, under the same 
name or otherwise. Ours is the only genuine and really 

practical cheap machine maunfactured. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The Agonies of Bilious Colic, * 
The indescribable pangs of Chronic Indigestion, the debility and 








mental stupor resulting from a costive habit, may be certainly avoided 
by regulating the system with that agreeable and refreshing Standard 
Preparation, 


we TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT. 


PROCURABLE AT ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Needles Stuck hke Pins. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
J. ENGLISH & CO., Freckennam. 


The advantages of this new Plan are as follows: — 


1. The elegance and neatness of style. 

2. The great saving of time in taking the needle from and returning to it. 

3. The impossibility of losing the needles or spoiling them by frequent handling ; each one 
being so secured as to render it impossible to fal! out until taken for use. 


Price of 100 needles, 40 cents, and a 3 cent stamp to pay return postage. 


Address L. A. GODEY, 
N. E. Cor. Sixth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Embellishments, Eitc. 





THE DOUBTFUL FORTUNE. A steel-plate. 

COLORED FASHION-PLATE. Containing six figures. 

A TEA-POT HOLDER. Printed in colors. 

A VALENTINE PICTURE. 

THE CRICKET ON THE HEARTH. 

ALPHABET FOR MARKING. 

EXTENSION SHEET OF FASHIONS. Containing 26 en- 
gravings of Dresses for ladies and children, and other 
articles for the toilet. 

WALKING DRESSES. Two engravings. 

JACKET FOR A CHILD, TWO OR THREE YEARS OLD. 


Contributors 


Alphabet for Marking (Z/lustrated), 121, 122, 123, 124 
Fashionable Costumes (Illustrated), 121, 122, 123, 124, 200 
Novelties (Illustrated), 125, 126, 127, 128, 200 
The Crieket on the Hearth (Illustrated). 129 
Music—Twilight Mazourka, by Mrs. Lizzie Bowers, 130 
Walking Dresses (J/lustrated), 132 
Phemie Rowland, by Marion Harland, 133 
Antiquity of Kissing, ‘ 141 
A Contrast, by Marcaret Wilson. 141 
The Revolt in the Kitchen, by Patience Price, 142 
Does He Remember? by Annie Chambers Ketchum, 144 
Two Faces Under a Hood, by Mrs. Hopkinson, 145 
Miss Edgeworth’s Life and Letters, 161 
Waiting, by Mrs. Ellen M. Mitchell, 167 
What St. Valentine Brought to Eoline, by S. Annie ads 


Frost, 
Dreams of Childhood, by Lewmes, 173 
Pearl and Pearl-Shell Gossip, by W. B. Lord, 174 


Constance, by Mary E. Nealy, 176 | 


Work Department (Illustrate?), 177 
Jacket for a Child of Two or Three Years old (J7l'd), 177 


BABY'S BOOT. 

PENWIPER. 

GIMP EDGING. 

NAPKIN RING. 

KNOTTED TRIMMING FOR DRESSES. 
GENTLEMAN'S HOUSEWIFE. Two engravings. 
EMBROIDERY. 

INITIAL LETTERS FOR MARKING. 
BRAIDING PATTERN. 

BOW FOR TRIMMING CLOAKS, DRESSES, ETC. 
SUBURBAN RESIDENCE. Two engravings. 


and Contents. 


Baby's Boot (Illustrated), 

Penwiper (J/lustrated). 

et ging (Illustrated), 

Napkin Ring (Jllustrated), 

Knotted Trimming for Dresses (I/lustrated), 
Gentleman's Housewife (Illustrated), 
Embroidery (Illustrated), 

Initial Letters for Marking (Jllustrnted), 
Braiding Pattern (JJ/ustrated), 


1 
Bow for Trimming Cloaks, Dresses, ete. (J1lustrated), : 


Receipts, 
Editors’ Table, containing— 
Wealth and Wisdom, 
A Question Settled, 
Woman, 
The Songs of Our Country, 
A New Civilization in the Old World, 
Hints about Health, 
Literary Notices, 
Godey's Arm-Chair, 
Fashions, 
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The Great American Tea Company 


Have Just Received 
TWO FULL CARGOES 


Or THE 
FINEST NEW CROP TEAS. 


22,000 HALF CHESTS by Ship Golden State. 
12,000 HALF CHESTS by Ship George Shotton. 


In addition to these large cargoes of Black and Japaa 
Teas, the Company are constantly receiving large invvices 
of the finest quality of Green Teas from the Moyune districts 
of China, which are uarivalied for fineness and delicacy of 

vor. 

To give our readers an idea of the profits which have been 
made in the Tea trade, we will start with the American 
houses, leaving oat of the account entirely the profits of the 
Chinese factors. 


Ist. The American house in China or Japan makes large 
Profits on their sales or shipments—and some of the richest 
retired merchants in the country bave made their immense 
fortunes through their houses in China. 

24. The Banker makes large profits upon the foreign 
exchange used in the purchase of Teas. 

3d. The Importer makes a profit of 30 to 50 per cent. in 
many cases. 
4th. On its arrival here it is sold by the cargo, and the 
Purchaser sells it to the Speculator in invoices of 1000 te 
2,000 packages, at an average profit of about 10 per cent. 

Sth. The Speculator sells it to the Wholesale Tea Dealer 
in lines at a profit of 10 to 15 per cent. 

6th. The Wholesale Tea Dealer selis it to the Wholesale 
Grocer in lots to suit his trade, at a profit of about 10 per 


cent. 

7th. The Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Retail Dealer at 
@ profit of 15 to 25 per cent. 

Sth. The Retailer sells it to the consumer for ALL THE 
PROFIT HE CAN GBT. 

When you have added to these erent profits as many 
brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and waste, and 
add the original cost of the Tea, it will be perceived what 
the consumer has to pay. And now we propose to show 
why we can sell so very much lower than other dealers. 

We propose to do away with all these various profitsand 
brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and waste, with 
he exception of a small commission paid for purchasing to 
wr correspondents iu China and Japan, one cartage, and a 
enall profit to ourselves—which, on our large sales, will 
amply pay us. 

By our system ofsupplying Clubs throughout the country, 
fonsumers in all parts of the United States can receive 
their Teas at the same prices (with the small additional 
ex pense of transportation) as theugh they bought them at 
our warehouses in this city. 

Some parties inquire of us how they shall procees 
ap aclub. ‘Nhe answer is simply this: Let each p 
wishing to join in a club, say how much tea or cof 
wants, and select the kind and price from our Price I 
published in the paper or in our circulars. Wri 
names, kinds, and amounts plaivly on a list, as seer 
Club Order in the next column, and when the club 
plete send it to us by mail, and we will put e* 
goods in separate packages, and mark the 
them, with the cost, ao there need be no ce 
distributioa—each party getting exactly. 
and no more. The cost of transportatio: 
divide equitably among themeelves. 

Parties sending Club or other orders i 
had better send Post-Office. Drafts or m 
orders, to save the expense of collection 
la orders we will forward by exprer 
delivery. 

Hereafter we will send a complimente 
party getting up the club. Our profit 
will be as liberal as we can afford. 
mentary package for Clubs of less tb 

Parties getting their Teas of us m’ 
os them pure and fresh. as tt 

ustom House stores to our Wa 

We warrant all the goods ~~ 
tion. If they are not sati 
our expense within 30 ¢ 


GRF 


Pos™ 


The Company have selected the following kinds from 
their Stock which they recommend to meet the wants of 
Clubs. They are sold at Cargo Prices, the same as the Com- 
paay sell them in New York, as the list of prices will show. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 

— (black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 
per lb. 

MIXED (green and black), 70c., 80c., 90c., 
best $1 per ib. 

ENGLISH BREAKFAST (black), 80c., 90c., $1, 
$1 10, best $1 20 per lb. 

IMPERIAL (green), 80c., 90¢., $1, $1 10, best 
$1 25. per Ib, 

YOUNG HYSON (green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, 
best $1 25 per Ib. 

UNCOLORED JAPAN, 90c., $1, $1 10, best 
$1.25 per lb. 

GUNPOWDER (green), $1 25, best $1 50. 








Coffees Roasted and Ground Daily. 


GROUND COFFEE, 20c., 25c., 30c., 35c., best 40 cents per 
pound. Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-house keepers, and fami- 
lies who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in 
that article by using our FRENCH BREAKFAST and DIN- 
NER COFFEE, which we will sell at the low price of 30 
cents per pouud, and warranted to give perfect satisfaction. 

Consumers can save from 50 cents to $1 per pound by 
purchaxing their Teas of 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, 
Post-office Box, 5643 New York City. 


CLUB ORDER. 


Epwarps, Sr. Lawrence Co., N. Y., 
June 3, 1867. 

Tue Great AMERICAN Tea COMPANY. 

31 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. 
Dear Sirs: I herewith send you another order for Tea. 
The last was duly received, and gives general satisfaction. 
As long as you send us such good Tea, you may expect a 
continuation of our patronage. Asa further evidence that 
the subscribers were satisfied, you will observe that T send 
you the » that sent before who were near 





‘on of new subseribers.. Ac- 
‘tary package. Ship this 
” C. McKEE 


74. 9500 
.. 2a 


























A SAFE, 


SPEEDY . 
C La Fe a =F 


NEURALGIA, 


AND ALL NERVOUS DISEASES. 
Its Effects are Magical. Lea 


Iris an UNPATLING REMEDY in all cases of Neuralgia Facials, often effecting a perfect oure 
in less than twénty-four hours, from the use of no more than TWO OR THREE PILLS. —_ 

No other form of Neuralgia or Nervous Disease has failed to yield to this WONDERFUL REME- 
DIAL AGENT. 

Even in the severest cases of Chronic Neuralgia and general nervous derangements—of many 
years standing—affecting the entire system, its use for a few days, or a few weeks at the. utmost, 
always affords the most astonishing relief, and very rarely fails to produce » complete and perma- 
nent cure. 

Bs evita we Gtgi-on sity ssiatcinle tm tne slightont Hass Mijaitins, oven 4 Sos weak OE 
cate system, and can ALWAYS be used with PERFECT SAFETY, 

It has long been in constant use by many of our MOST EMINENT ‘PRYSICIANS, who give it. 
their unanimous and unqualified approval. 

The foliowing, among many of our best citizens, testify to its WONDERFUL EFFICACY :— 


“ Having used Dr. Turner’s Iie Doulowreux or Universal Neuralgia Pill personally—and in numerous 





instances recommended it to patients suffering with neuralgia—I have found it, wirzouT AN EXCEPTION, to. 


accomplish 4s.v the proprietors have claimed. J. BR. DILLINGHAM, Dentist. 
“ 12 Winter Street, Boston. Feb. 18, 1867.” g 


“Da. 7, Lage Tunwer, Boston, M«s<. : 


“ Daim Sin—lI have prese” *- “ou, and designed as a specific for the cure of Neural- 
gia Facialis or Tie Dou! to a large number of patients afflicted by that 
painful and torme~ _O perplexed and baffled the skill of physicians ; 
and I can assure 0 instance, as yet, have they failed to relieve the 
patient imme ~ { the number contained im from one to four 
ay astonishment of the sufferers, se invariably 
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SUBURBAN RESIDENCE. 
Designed expressly for Godey’s Lady's Book, by Isaac H. Hopss, Architect, Philadelphia. 





Tuts design is in the decorated suburban style, 
and when carried out in detail will form a very de- 


| 


sirable residence, one possessing fine accommoda- | 


tions and comfort with great economy of internal 
arrangement. It will be found by a close examina- 
tion of the plans that all of the working parts of the 





FIRST STORY. 


house are private, commodious, and convenient. It 
is capable of being an ornament to any locality if the 


proportion of all its parts are properly balanced, and | 


the building made to harmonize with its surround- 





ings. This can only be accomplished by those having | 


the true key to proportion and adaptation. 

It requires but little to destroy a design or render 
it unpleasant to the cultivated eye of a refined per- 
son. If you want feeling and beauty fit to please 
coming generations, for the sake of fhe reputation 
of the present age do not try to build without the 
ajd of an architect. 





| 
| 


First Story.—A parlor, 16 by 23 feet ; Bsitting-room, 
16 by 15 feet 8 inches ; ¢ Galen-réens, 19 feet 6 inches 
by 15 feet ; D kitchen, 14 by 18 feet; EX wash-room, 11 
feet 4 inches, by 11 feet 6 inches; F pantry, 4 by 6 
feet ; G lavatory, 4 by 4 feet; H hall, 10 feet wide, 


| 1 front porch ; 2 side porch ; 3 rear porch. 








SECOND STORY. 


Second Story.—I chamber, 14 feet 5 inches by 23 feet ; 


| Jhall, 10 feet wide; K Gocaeing-coem, 8 by 12 wy 


L chamber, 16 feet 5 inches by 16 feet 5 inches; 
chamber, 19 feet 4 inches by 14 feet 10 inches ; N bath- 
room, 6 by 7 feet; O lavatory, 4 feet 6 inches by 3 
feet 10 inches; P chamber, 17 feet 8 inches by 13 feet 
10 inches ; Q chamber, 14 feet 6 inehes by 4 feet 11 
inches ; 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 veranda. 


Isaac H. Hosss, Architect, 
Office, 436 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Post-Ofiice Box, No. 1383. 
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NEW VEGETABLES AND FLOWERS. 


THERE has been a marked improvement in the 
quality of the new varieties. For the information 
of our readers, we propose giving a list of some of 
the best and most popular varieties. 

Among Peas, McLean’s Little Gem for a dwarf early 
variety cannot be excelled, growing only about one 
foot in height; itis fairly loaded with its large, well- 
tilled pods, and the peas are of a delicious flavor. 
Lazton’s Early Prolific is also one of the new varie- 
ties, with a great reputation in England. Among 
Bears, the Giant Waz, a running variety, and the 
true Valentine, a dwarf variety, cannot be excelled. 
Both are stringless, and the pods cook very tender. 
Among Tomatoes, Felton’s Extra Early can safely be 
recommended as ten days earlier than any other va- 
riety, whilst for later use and for canning, none can 
surpass the Tilden and Fejee Island varieties. The 
Old Colony Sugar Corn is a decided improvement, pro- 
ducing frequently three and four ears on a stalk, and 
is not so liable to deteriorate and lose its fine flavor 
ina southern climate. Felton’s India-head Lettuce is 
our choice as a lettuce, it produces large heads, crisp, 
and tender. Among Cabbages, the Winnigstadt (for 
early), and Dreer’s Late Drumhead, are all that can be 
desired. Among Radishes, Early Convent Garden 
Scarlet, French Olive-shaped Scarlet and White, are a 
great improvement. Simon’s Extra Early Red Turnip 
Beet has given great satisfaction, not only for its 
earliness, but also for its free growth, dark color, 
and sweet, tender qualities. Turner’s Incomparable 
Dwarf White Celery is all that can be desired in this 
line, crisp, solid, and of a nutty flavor. 

Seeds of all of the above varieties in sufficient 
quantities for a family garden, will be mailed upon 
the receipt of Two dollars. 

We also put up for mailing, Twenty-five varieties of 
Vegetable seeds in large packets for Two dollars. 

Also the following assortments of Flower seeds :— 

No. 1. ayaety choice annuals, free bloomers 

or 

“ 2. Twenty choice biennial and perennial 

varieties 


“ 3. Ten very choice annual varieties, 1 00 
“ 4. Ten new and rare varieties, 2 00 
* §. Twenty-five varieties for Green-house 

culture, 4 00 
* 6. One huadred varieties annual, bien- 


nial, and perennial, including many 
choice sorts, a fine selection, 5 00 


As an inducement for forming Clubs, we will for- 
ward, post-paid, six One Dollar packages for a re- 
mittance of Five Dollars. 

In the March number we propose giving a list of 
the most desirable flowers. 

Dreer’s Garden Calendar for 1868 contains directions 
for the cultivation of vegetables and flowers; also 
select lists of seeds, plants, etc. Ninety-six pages 
beautifully illustrated, will be mailed to all who in- 
close a three cent stamp. 

Address HENRY A. DREER, 
Seedsman and Florist, 714 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

PosTaGE on the Lapy’s Boor, 24 cents a year, 
payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quarterly in advance, 
at the post-office where the Book is received. 

News-dealers may receive their packages at the 
same rates, that is, 2 cents for each copy of the 
magazine, and may pay separately for each package 
as received. 


Tue CHILDREN’s Hovr.—The greatest succces for 
a juvenile magazine we have ever known. It will 
have the largest circulation this year of all the juve- 
niles, and it deserves it. We will send it and the 
Lapby’s Book one year for $8 50. 





PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 


ApprREss “Fashion Editress, care L. A. Godey, 
Philadelphia.” Mrs. Hale is not the Fashion Edi- 
tress. 

No order attended to unless the cash accompa- 
nies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send 
a post-office stamp; and for all articles that are to 
be sent by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return 
postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be 
made out of post-marks. 

Any person making inquiries to be answered in 
any particular number must send their request at 
least two months previous to the date of publication 
of that number. 

G. J. M.—Sent lead comb, Nov. 21st. 

M. L. W.—Sent lead comb, 2ist. 

Mrs. F. L.—Sent pattern 21st. 

P. S.—Sent hair crimper by Adams’s express 21st. 

H. W. S.—Sent pattern 21st. 

Mrs. J. W. E.—Sent pattern 2ist. 

Mrs. J. K. McE.—Sent pattern by Adams’s express 


lst. 
A.C, McK.—Sent hair curling iron by Adams’s ex- 
press 2ist. 
Mrs. A. J. B.—Sent fan by Adams’s express 21st. 
Mrs. J. E. H.—Sent gloves 25th. 
Mrs. J. E. K.—Sent articles 25th. 
Mrs. R. L. S.—Sent gloves 25th. 
Miss R. R. S.—Sent gloves 25th. 
~ Miss M. H. B.—Sent articles by Adams’s express 
25th. 
Mrs, J. P. C.—Sent articles by Adams’s express 
t 


Mrs. R. A, D—Sent articles by Adams’s express 
25th 


L. S. H.—Sent jewelry by Adams’s express 26th, 

Mrs. A. M. H.—Sent lead comb December 2d, 

Mrs. L. M.—-Sent article 2d. 

M. M.—Sent rubber gloves 3d. 

Mrs. M. L. M.—Sent article 3d. 

Miss J. M. E.—Sent paper 6th. 

Miss J. H. F.—Sent rubber gloves 10th. 

Miss L. G. W.—Sent rubber gloves 10th. 

Mrs. M. V. R.—Sent crimpers 10th. 

Mrs. E. 8S, S8.—Sent articles by Adams’s express 
10th. 

Mrs. A. T. S.—Sent articles by Adams’s express 
10th. 

Mrs. W. H. M., Jr.—Sent pattern 10th. 

Mrs. R. F. L.—Sent articles by Adams’s express 
19th. 

W. W. McC.—Sent lead comb 14th, 

E. R. K.—Sent rubber gloves 14th. 

Mrs. A. G. S.—Sent pattern 14th. 

Mrs. E. E. W. S.—Sent pattern 14th, 

Mrs. W. L.—Sent patterns 14th. 

Miss M. C.—Sent articles 16th. 

Miss M. J. M.—Sent pattern 17th. 

Mrs. C. W. S.—Sent hair-work 17th. 

J. S. M.—Sent articles by Adams’s express 17th. 

G. V. O.—We do not send books by mail. Address 
the publisher. 

Irene.—1. Chicken skin gloves are said to be good 
for the purpose. 2. Yes. 

Winnie.— Mary, Marion, Meta, Nellie, Naomi, 
Ruth. Alma, and Myrtle. 

Mrs. E. C. P. and Miss A, M. C.—Thank you for 
receipts. 

Jerusha Junebug.—Ah, Jerusha! You that have 
read the Book for so many years. You ask Mrs, 
Hale to give you “a new braiding pattern.”” Where 
have your eyes been?’ We have announced in every 
number of the Book for years past (see page 102 
January number) that Mrs. Hale is not the Fashion 
Editress. We won’t show her your letter. We are 
pleased to inform you that Mrs. Daffodil will soon 
male her courtesy again to the readers of Godey. 
We cannot make out what book you allude to, 
You should have written the title plainer. 

Malsi.—W edding-eake should be wrapped in white 

aper, and tied with narrow white satin ribbon. As 

© the other question, there is no particular fashion. 
It is a matter of taste. 

L. R. G.—Marion Harland’s story will run through 
the whole twelve numbers of 1868. We can say that 
it is the best story she has ever written. 
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Fashions, 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havtne had frequent applications for the purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a dis- 
tance, the Editress of the Fashion Department will 
hereafter execute commissions for any who may 
desire it, with the charge of a small percentage for 
the time and research required. Spring and autumn 
bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, envelopes, 
hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, mantil- 
las, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to 
economy as well as taste; and boxes or packages 
forwarded by express to any part of the country. 
For the last, distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed e - 
diture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Codey, $q. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editor nor Publisher wiil be ac- 
countable for losses that may occur in remitting. 

The Publisher of the Lapy’s Book has no interest 
in this department, and knows nothing of the trans- 
actions ; and whether the person sending the order 
is or is not a subscriber to the Lapy’s Book, the 
Fashion Editor does not know. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accom- 
panied Pp a note of the height, complexion, and 
general style of the person, on which much depends 
in choice. Dress goods from J. F. Hafleigh’s, or 
Curwen Stoddardt & Brother; dry goods of any kind 
from Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co., New York; lin- 
gerie and lace from G. W. Vogel’s, 1016 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia; bonnets from the most cele- 
brated establishments; jewelry from Wriggens & 
Warden, or Caidwell’s, Philadelphia. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail 
here govern the purchase ; therefore, no articles will 
be taken back. When the goods are sent, the trans- 
action must be considered final. 








DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE. 

Fig. 1.—Carriage dress of purple velveteen, trimmed 
with bands of chinchilla fur. Gray Astrakan fur, 
applied in the same way would have a similar effect. 
The flowing sleeves are lined with white satin, and 
the close sleeves are of silk matching the dress. This 
Redingote form of dress is very fashionable, and is 
generally worn with a sash. Our model has a sash 
fastened at the side seams of the waist, which ties 
carelessly half way down the skirt. It is of silk, 
matching the velveteen. Bonnet of white uncut 
velvet, trimmed with velvet leaves and flowers. 
The same style of dress could be made with black or 
gray Astrakan cloth, asa substitute for the fur. 

Fig. 2.—Dinner dress of gray Irish poplin, trimmed 
with wadded rouleaux of gray satin. The fancy 
basquine is quite deep at the back, and shart in front. 
The sash is of satin, with the ends tied in a large 
knot and finished with a tassel. Fancy teeth, bound 
with satin, finish the edge of the dress. The hair is 
rolled from the face and done up in a fancy chignon 
studded with small scarlet velvet flowers. 

Fig. 3.—Bridal dress of white silk, finished on the 
edge by a ruffle headed by lace. The overdress is of 
point appliqué lace, made in sections, and united by 
plaitings of white crépe. The corsage is trimmed 
with crépe, flowers, and lace. The veil is of tulle, 
and arranged so that it niay be thrown off the face 
after the ceremony. The front hair is dressed in 
short curls, and the back is a puffed chignon dressed 
very high on the head. 

Fig. 4.—Boy’s suit of blue velveteen, trimmed with 
bands of grebe. The hat is also of velveteen, trimmed 
with grebe. 

Fig. 5.—Dress of coffee-colored silk, trimmed with 
plaited ruffies of the same and bands of scarlet velvet. 
The corsage is trimmed with a Marie Antoinette 
bertha, which crosses in front and ties at the back 
4s a sash, Each breadth of the dress is open, and 





caught together at the lower edge; a scarf of the 
material is then caught in to give the dress the effect 
of being tied together. The lower skirt is of scarlet 
silk, trimmed with puffings. The hair is slightly 
waved, and dressed in rolls and curls. 

Fig. 6.—Walking costume.—Underskirt of a bril- 
liant green silk, trimmed with gray satin. The over- 
dress is of gray velveteen, trimmed with plaits of 
satin. The sack is the same. Muff of velveteen, 
edged with grebe. Hat of gray velvet, bound and 
trimmed with green velvet. 





DESCRIPTION OF EXTENSION SHEET. 


FIRST SIDE. 

Fig. 1—Gored morning dress of white alpaca, 
trimmed with a blue velvet garniture. Sash of blue 
velvet, carelessly knotted at the side. The wrapper 
is open in front, showing a blue silk petticoat. 

Figs. 2 and 3. (Front and back view).—Walking 
dress of Bismarck poplin, trimmed with velvet of a 
darker shade. The overdress is gored loosely, and 
is drawn into the figure by a poplin belt bound with 
velvet. The rings through which the sash is passed 
are formed of Bismarck velvet studded with jet. For 
home or evening wear rings of gilt might be arranged 
in the same style. A ring of velvet, corresponding 
with those on the sash, is placed on the belt in front, 
This is a very good costume, and can be made up 
with trimmings to match, or of a contrasting color. 
It is suitable for Winsey, poplin, alpaca, silk, or 
velveteen. Fancghon bonnet of light brown velvet, 
trimmed with black lace. 

Fig. 4.—Long dress, looped to simulate a short 
walking-dress. Underskirt of black merino, trimmed 
with a band of Oriental bordering. The upper skirt 
is of poplin, looped according to directions given in 
the chat of last month. The sack is of black poplin, 
trimmed with very elegant silk bordering in the 
Oriental style. 

Fig. 5.—Dinner-dress of ashes of roses silk, trimmed 
with Magenta silk. The Marie Antoinette fichu is 
continued down in sashes on each side of the skirt, 
and caught together by rosettes of the dress silk. 
The edge of the skirt is ornamented by bands of Ma- 
genta velvet laid in festoons, and trimmed with Tom 
Thumb fringe. A still more elegant dress is obtained 
by continuing the sashes all round, forming, as it 
were, a second skirt. As the dress is cut with a 
long train directly at the back, the sashes should be 
graduated in length. 

SECOND SIDE, 

Fig. 1.—Bonnet of black velvet, edged with a heavy 
gold cord, and trimmed with a bird of Paradise. The 
lace and streamers are of gold spotted with black. 
It is only suitable for evening or carriage wear. 

Fig. 2.—Bonnet of blue velvet, trimmed with a 
barbe of blonde lace caught in front and at the back 
by roses. The strings are of satin. This is a very 
good model for amateur milliners, as it is very easily 
made up, and at the same time very pretty. A scarf 
of tulle arranged in the same style would be very 
light and graceful. 

Fig. 3.—-Bonnet of light green velvet, trimmed with 
stars of gold. The strings are of green velvet, fast- 
ened under the chin with gold stars. 

Fig. 4.—Bonnet of black velvet, trimmed with a 
cord of gold and black lace worked with gold. The 
drops are of jet and gold. A pink rose, with foliage 
of black velvet veined with gold, is placed on the 
left side of the bonnet. 

Fig. 5.—The Etoile paletét can be made of cloth or 
velvet, and trimmed with braid or jet gimp. It is 
ent slightly to the figure, and if desired can be tied 
in at the back with a ribbon sash, 
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Fig. 6.—The Marguerite paletét is of Bismarck 
velvet cloth, trimmed with satin pipings and large 
satin buttons. This design is also suitable for velvet, 
silk, or poplin. 

Fig. 7.—The Navarre. This new and pretty model 
is of blue velveteen, trimmed with blue twisted 
fringe, blue tassels, and fancy ornaments formed of 
blue cord. 

Fig. 8.—The Lorraine wrap is ofgray cloth, trimmed 
with bands of satin of a darker shade and gray twisted 
fringe. This model would look well in poplin or reps. 

Fig. 9.—The Anjou sacque is of black velvet, richly 
ornamented with satin pipings, crochet, medallion, 
and lace. 

Fig. 10.—The Henriette is of purple velvet cloth, 
trimmed with bands of black braid, jet fringe, and 
jet buttons. 

Fig. 11—Sack of heavy white cloth, trimmed with 
bands of black velvet and large velvet buttons. It 
is suitable for a walking sack for a Miss, or a car- 
riage wrap for a married lady. 

Fig. 12.—Bodice of white muslin; the fronts and 
the upper part of the sleeves are covered with white 
guipure tulle, trimmed with lace and strips of colored 
satin ribbon. The waistband, of ribbon edged with 
lace, is fastened under a lace rosette. 

Fig. 13.—A novelty for the ladies. This novel pet- 
ticoat is gored tightly in front, but gathered in the 
back. When desired for a walking dress, it is worn 
without the flounce. For a trained skirt the flounce 
is buttoned on, and adds greatly to the hang of the 
dress. The material is white skirting, trimmed with 
cord covered with black silk. 

Fig. 14.—Petticoat for a very young infant. It is 
of flannel, caught together at the lower edge by but- 
tons and buttonholes. It is tied all the way up 
the side of the skirt and body with narrow tape 
strings. 

Fig. 15.—Fancy suit for a little girl. Underskirt 
of white merino, trimmed on the edge with a deep 
plaiting strapped with black velvet studded with 
mother of pearl buttons. The overdress is of blue 
silk, trimmed on the edge and on each seam with 
black velvet studded with buttons. 

Figs. 16 and 17.—Dress for a little girl from three 
to five years. Front and back view. This frock is 
made of white piqué, trimmed with red worsted braid ; 
it is cut out in deep scallops along the sides of the 
skirt, in front, round the bottom, and round the 
sleeves. The bodice is plaited in front and in the 
back. The waistband is fastened behind with two 
lappets. The scallops are bound with worsted braid, 

and the frock is further trimmed with a pattern in 
narrower braid. White pearl buttons are all the 
way down the front. 


CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 


TxeE most notable event of recent date is the mar- 
riage of the Grand Duchess Olga Constantinovna, 
niece of the Empress of Russia, with George I., King 
of Greece. This sumptuous affair was solemnized in 
the Imperial chapel at St. Petersburg, and attended 
by all the members of the Imperial family, with the 
exception of the Empress, who was excluded by the 
rigorous laws of etiquette pertaining to the Court of 
St. Petersburg, which only allow the presence of 
the Empress at the marriage of her children. The 
ceremony was first performed with all the pomp of 
the Greek service, and must have presented a strik- 
ingly effective tableau. The brilliancy of the scene 
was greatly increased by the elegant toilettes, the 
vast amount of jewels, the brilliant uniforms, and 
the lights of thousands of wax candles playing over 
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the doors and balustrades of the iconostas covered 
with precious metals. The king being a Lutheran, 
the marriage ceremony was again performed accord- 
ing to the simple rites of the Lutheran church. The 
interesting part of the affair to the ladies, the toilette 
of the youthful bride, we will now detail. 

The dress was of silver cloth magnificently bro- 
caded with bouquets of silver standing in high relief. 
It was buttoned from the throat to the edge of the 
skirt with diamond buttons. A wide sash of silver 
brocade trimmed with rich lace and studded with 
diamonds, fell over the back of the dress. The cor- 
sage was ornamented in the Byzantine style, with a 
plastron of diamonds, and from her shoulders fell a 
manteau de cour, or train of crimson velvet lined with 
ermine. The coiffure was a coronet of gold, and a 
very elegant comb studded with diamonds which 
caught the rich veil of delicate point lace. The ear- 
rings, and necklace, and bracelets, were composed 
entirely of diamonds. The bride’s mcther, the Grand 
Duchess Constantine, wore a dress of silver brocade, 
ornamented with bands of crimson velvet arranged 
on each side of the front breadth, and separated by 
bands of cloth of gold worked with precious stones. 
The corsage was trimmed with ermine and precious 
stones. 

A novel and effective dress, lately worn by the Em- 
press Eugénie, was of very heavy white satin, em- 
broidered with flies formed of the metallic-tinted 
wings of the humming-bird, with heads of gold and 
eyes of jewels. The necklace was formed of emeralds 
and gold bees, and the coiffure consisted of a bandeau 
of diamonds and emeralds, with a tiny humming-bird 
nestling in the curls at the side. Bandeaux of gilt 
caught at the side by a fancy gilt or pearl ornament, 
or a humming-bird, are exceedingly fashionable. 
They encircle the chignon, or are used as ornaments 
for bonnets. 

A very elegant piece of jewelry, lately presented by 
M. Haussman in the name of the city of Paris, isa 
brooch representing the arms of the city, which are 
partly gules and azure. The azure is in sapphires, 
and the gules in rubies; the vessel, emblematic of /a 
belle ville, is entirely of diamonds. 

Let us now turn our attention to toilettes which 
are, to a certain degree, inexpensive. 

From a celebrated Parisian establishment we have 
a dress of black gros grain made with short skirt, cut 
straight in the back, rounded off at the sides, and 
sloping down into a deep pointin front. It is bor- 
dered with two rouleaux of blue satin, and edged 
with a row of jet passementerie, finished off with 
little grelots or drops of blue silk. The sash is 
trimmed with rouleaux of satin, and passed through 
rings of blue velvet studded with jet. The under- 
skirt is of rich blue silk, trimmed with four narrow 
ruffles edged with Tom Thumb fringe. 

The most approved method for making up the rou- 
leaux, now so much in vogue for the trimming of 
dresses, is as follows: Take two thicknesses of wad- 
ding, fold so they meet in the centre, which will 
make four layers of wadding, then cover with bias 
strips of silk, satin, or velvet. When completed, the 
rouleaux vary from a half inch to an inch and a half 
in width. 

A very novel decoration for a black silk dress con- 
sists of a heavy rouleau covered with speckled gray 
silk coiled round the dress to represent a serpent. 
The head is of black velvet, with beads for eyes. 
The corsage is ornamented with four serpents—the 
heads forming epaulettes, and the tails forming a 
knot at the back and front of the dress. 

Narrow trimmings of all colors are now woven to 
represent satin pipings; they are more durable than 
the made pipings, and save a vast amount of labor. 
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A very good style of short dress is gored to fit the 
figure very loosely, and is then caught in to the waist 
by a ribbon sash ornamented by velvet rings. 

Fancy ranges free in respect to trimmings; rarely 
do we see two costumes alike, and some of the most 
effective trimmings are formed of narrow gimp or 
braid. 

Walking dresses are frequently made available for 
other purposes by the addition of a train, which is 
plaited on to a band at the waist, and buttons down 
the side seams. Another style is arranged as the 
petticoat on the exteasion sheet, Fig. 13. The flounce 
may either match or be of a contrasting color. 

Hoop skirts are also made with removable trails, 
which render them suitable for walking or evening 
wear. 

Irish poplins are much in favor, and, in the light 
evening tints, have all the effect of a very heavy 
corded silk. The white ones are especially elegant, 
and are highly approved of for wedding toilettes. Be- 
sides the plain white poplins, we see white grounds 
with wide ribbon, like stripes of cherry, green, or 
violet. 

Oriental bordering is very much admired as a trim- 
ming; it isa silk braid or rich ribbon of brilliant color- 
ing, woven in the Oriental style. We have lately seen 
this trimming very tastefully arranged on a black 
silk walking dress and a white alpaca morning robe, 
and pronounce it quite distingué. It is also much 
used on opera cloaks. 

The Matelot collar is still worn, and sometimes 
made of striped material. A novelty is the buckled 
collar of piqué or linen quilted; one of the ends in 
front buckles over like a belt. Most of the collars 
are quite small; linen ornamented with Cluny or 
embroidery is in high vogue. It is said that Cluny 
has had its day, and is to be replaced by Vandyke 
point, a new lace lately brought out in England. It 
is stiffer than Cluny ; the outlines of the patterns are 
well defined, the color is good, and it promises dura- 
bility. 

Sashes continue to be the rage; if the walking 
dress is of two colors, the sash is the color of the 
lower skirt. The latest novelty in the way of a sash 
is of black velvet edged with a fine gold cord, and 
finished with a very elegant but delicate gold fringe. 
Half way down the skirt the sash is caught by a 
harp, formed of gilt very elegantly ornamented. An- 
chors, yachts, arrows, horseshoes, and numerous 

-*other devices are employed as ornaments for sashes. 

Within a few weeks goods have fallen greatly in 
price. Cloths have been reduced two, three, and four 
dollars a yard. Silks from seventy-five to a dollar on 
the yard. Moirés can now be had as low as #4 75a yard. 
Poplins of good appearance and very suitable for 
walking suits may be purchased for 60 cents a yard, 
and very elegant quality can be obtained for $2 10 
a yard. Yard wide muslins have been reduced to 12 
cents, and for the same money calicoes of good de- 
signs and colors can be had. 

At the Terry establishment, New York, we find a 
variety of pretty novelties; the newest fur collar is 
rather small, slightly pointed in front, and at the 
back has a tail three-quarters of a yardlong. Muffs 
are frequently made of the same material as the 
cloak, or ot Astrakan edged with a long fleecy fringe. 
In fancy muffs we see a charming little affair of 
ermine tastefully lined, which opens at the back dis- 
closing a shopping wallet intended for small parcels. 
These muffs are made up in various styles, some in 
the form of a travelling bag, others like a round 
muff with a gilt or colored handle. Persiani and As- 
trakan, now so much admired, bear a strong resem- 
blance to each other; the latter has short rings and 
is less expensive than the Persiani, which has long 





silky curls. The Astrakan fur is obtained from a 
sheep found in the centre of the Russian empire ; 
the black wool is from the full-grown animal, and 
the gray is taken from the young lamb as soon as it 
is born. The head, so often used on Astrakan muffs, 
and thought by many persons to be the real head of 
the animal, is manufactured. Various imitations 
of these furs are made in cloth, which are very desir- 
able both for trimmings, wraps, and muffs. Mink fur 
ranks very high, the value of the article being esti- 
mated by the number of dark stripes which determine 
the number of skins used in the composition of it. 
Seal and otter sets are considered quite elegant; 
they are dyed of a dark chestnut brown, and are of a 
chinchilla-like softness. They are made up into 
sacks, muffs, collars, hats, and portemonnaies. Some 
are perfectly plain, and finished with a rich quilted 
lining ; others have a border composed of mink tails, 
others again are trimmed with insertings or bands 
of seal-skin of the original color, which is a yellow- 
ishgray. The hats are generally of the turban shape, 
ornamented with sprays of flowers formed of rich 
brown feathers. Others have the crown of velvet 
and the band of seal or otter skin, and are trimmed 
with short, upright feathers. Russian sable, though 
the most costly, is not in our estimation the most 
beautiful fur. The hair is long and dark, and when 
thickly interspersed with white hairs is considered 
the most valuable. Grebe is very fashionable for 
muffs, collars, and cuffs, but has not succeeded as a 
trimming in this country except for children. A set 
of Grebe, consisting of muff, collar, cuffs, and feather, 
which could be obtained abroad for twelve dollars 
in gold, would in New York or Philadelphia cost at 
least sixty. 

Every variety of paletét is worn. The sack shape 
prevails, though subject to many modifications ; some 
are open in front and at the back, and bordered with 
bands of fur or Astrakan cloth. They are caught to 
the waist by « sash knotted at the side. A very de- 
sirable article is a reversible sack, one side a rough 
black cloth, the other scarlet. This is double- 
breasted, can button tightly to the throat or show 
revers of scarlet cloth over the black. For evening 
or carriage wear it may be turned to present a scar- 
let coat buttoned to the throat, or if two or three of 
the upper buttons are unfastened it turns over form- 
ing revers of biack on the scarlet cloth. The same 
style of wrap is made in fur and cloth, the fur turning 
upon the cloth and forming a band. The Rediagote, 
or tight-fitting paletdt, is quite long, and buttons 
slantways down the skirt, and is worn with a wide 
sash tied at the back. 

In bonnets we find nothing particularly novel; 
they are generally of velvet, trimmed with satin and 
flowers. A very good model is of black velvet 
trimmed on the front with an aigrette of gilt wheat- 
ears. A scarf of black lace studded with gold passes 
over the bonnet and fastens beneath the chin, with a 
few corn flowers formed of spun gold. Very many 
are covered with dew-drop tulle matching the bonnet 
in shade. Wide gilt braids and stiff bands of gilt 
resembling lace are used both for outside and inside 
decorations of bonnets. Jet diadems and wreaths 
are used for the same purpose, also for clasping the 
chignon. 

In warm gloves we find white and colored cloth 
elegantly finished with chain stitching and tipped 
with fur, also silk gloves of the brilliant Capucine 
or Nasturtium color with fleecy lining. The most 
desirable shades for kid gloves are Bismarck, Met- 
ternich green, gold, an’ Capucine. 

Hats are worn by old and young. The latest 
novelty is a hat of Russian leather, trimmed with 
velvet of the same shade, FAsHION, 
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PARISIAN GIMP TRIMMING, WITH BEADS, 


See Description, Work Department. 
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FANCY MAT, 
To Be Worked in Colored Beads, Silk, or Zephyr. 
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Fig. 1.—INVALID’s Rose. 








Fig. 2.—PROMENADE COSTUME 
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Fig. 3.—DINNER DRESS 


FASHIONABLE COSTUMES.—(See Description, Page 290.) 





Fig. 4—Pro: 








ROSETTE FOR TRIMMING. 
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Fig. 4.— PROMENADE COSTUME. Fig. 5.—MORNING ROBE. 








Fig. 1.—Morning Cap. 





Fig. 2.—Evening Coiffure. 





Fig. 3.—Bonnet of Gray Satin. Fig. 4.—Hat of Dagmar Blue. 


[For a Description of the Engravings on this Sheet see Page 290. | 
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Designs for Corners of Handkerchiefs, ete. 





Fig. 7.—Back view of the Nettie Dress. 





Fig. 5.—Dress or Coat Sleeve, 





ig. 6.Dress Sleeve. ; : 
Fig. 6.<-Dress _ Fig. 8.—The Coligny Jacket. 
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Desigus for Corners of Handkerchiefs, ete. 





Fig. 7.—Back view of the Nettie Dress. 





Fig. 6.—Dress or Coat Sleeve, 
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jFig. 12.—B 


( Back.) 


‘ig. 10.—Gored Frock. 






Desigus for Corners of Handkerchiefs, ete. 





Fig. 7.—Back view of the Nettie | 


Fig, 6.—Dress or Coat Sleeve, 





Fig, 6.—Dress Sleeve. 


Fig. 8.—The Coligny Jacket. 
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Fig. 9.—Gored Frock. (Front.) 





Fig. 10.—Gored Frock. (Back.) 
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Fig. 11.—Shirt for a Little Boy. 
Fig. 13.—Black Velvet Paletot. 
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{Fig. 12.—Boy’s Suit. Fig. 14.—Infant’s Cioak. v 
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Galop, from Der Freyshuiz. 


ARRANGED FOR THE PIANO-FORTE FROM WEBER'S OPERA. 





BY J. STARR HOLLOWAY 


MUSICAL EDITOR, 





Published by permission of J. STARR HOLLOWAY, proprietor of Copyright. ( 
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GALOP, FROM DER FREYSHUTZ. 








































































































INITIAL LETTERS FOR MARKING. 
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NEW STYLE OF TIDY. 





This very useful and ornamental little article can be made of fiat braid, or of bands of Nansouk muslin 
cut the straight way of the material, and folded in four. The bands are then lightly embroidered with 
colored silk or working cotton, and plaited as shown in our illustration. Imorder to have the design even 
it is necessary to cut a piece of stiff paper of the desired size, and then baste the strips om at even distances. 
The edge is formed of braid or muslin laid in points. 
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